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THE SEXTON’S DAUGHTER, 


A POEM. 


BY ARCHZUS. 


Part I. 


1. 
Bestve the church upon the hill 
A cottage stood of aspect gray, 
Whose owner’s task it was to till 
The three fair fields that round him 
lay. 


An orchard small, a garden-plot, 

By closest hedge-rows fenced around, 

With leafy tufts adorned the spot, 

And marked the churchyard’s ancient 
bound. 


3. 
The church and tall church-spire at 
hand, 
Around the cottage shed repose, 
And gravely watch the,teeming land, 
Where slow a stream through mea- 
dows flows. 


Below, upon the prosperous plain, 

From that high church the gazer sees 

A village small, with fields of grain, 

And pastures bright, and shading trees. 
5 


To him who owned the church-side 
farm, 
The churchyard yielded gain as well ; 
The Sexton he, whose strenuous arm 
Dug all the graves, and tolled the bell. 
6 


Sad seemed the dull gray-headed man, 

Ofsluggish thought, and careful heed ; 

. He shaped his life by rule and plan, 

And hoarded all beyond his need. 
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7. 
One daughter, little Jane, had he, 
The silent Sexton’s only child ; 
And when she laughed aloud and free, 
The gray old Sexton smiled. 

8 


For she within his heart had crept, 
Himself he could not tell you why, 
But often he has almost wept 
Because he heard her ery. 


9. 
All else to him appeared as dead, 
Awaiting but the shroud and pall; 
It seemed that to himself he said, 
** 1 soon shall dig the graves of all.” 
10. 
And beast, and man, and home, and 
wife, 
He saw with cold, accustomed eye ; 
Jane only looked so full of life 
As if that she could never die. 
ll. 
And when she still could hardly walk 
By holding fast his wrinkled finger, 
So well he loved her prattling talk, 
He often from his work would linger. 
12. 
Around her waist in sport he tied 
The coffin-ropes for leading-strings, 
And on his spade she learnt to ride, 
And handled all his churchyard 
things. 
13. 
Henceforth on many a summer day, 
While hollowing deep the sunlit grave, 
A 
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Beside him he would have her stay, 
And bones to be her playthings gave. 
14. 


At whiles the busied man would raise 
Above the brink his bare gray head, 
With quiet smile a moment gaze, 
And turn to labour for the dead. 
15. 
And when, slow-winding up the hill, 
Between the elms, the funeral came, 
Her voice would sound so cheerly shrill 
As if ’twere all an infant’s game. 
16. 
But when the burial rite was there, 
The drooping forms, the weeping eyes, 
The awful thrill, the hallowing prayer, 
The sudden whisper lost in sighs,— 
17. 
The child then sought her father's side, 
And spoke in wondering accents low, 
And he almost aloud replied, 
«¢ Hush, hush, my dear! ’tisalways so.” 
18 


One day upon a baby’s grave 
His morning's work must Simon spend, 
And Jane her seat by him must have, 
And all his well-known task attend. 
19. 
Soon ’mid the herbage soft and green 
The little place of rest was made, 
Whence daisy-cover’d meads were 
seen, 
And where the hawthorn cast a shade. 
20. 
Old Simon, almost resting now, 
With slackened stroke hislabour plied, 
And raising oft his moistened brow, 
With longer looks his darling eyed. 
21. 
Then Jane cried out in sudden glee, 
“ Oh, what a pretty grave is there! 
It would be just a bed for me, 
Withroomenough; andnone to spare.” 
22 
The father’s hand let fall the spade, 
His cheek grew pale, he heaved a 
groan ; 
And when the children’s graves he 
made, 
Thenceforth he = 8 worked alone. 
23. 
These hours; and others more, when he 
In fields was labouring far away, 
ae Jane beside her mother’s knee 
ould ofteiier pass than she would 


play. 
94, 


The child and woman thus akin, 

Two shapes of earth’s obscurest 
mould, 

Had love as true, both hearts within; 

As e’er in loftiest lay was told. 


[July, 


25. 
I know not—’twas not said of yore— 
But still to me, a man, it seems 
That motherhood is something more 
Than e’en a father’s fondness deems. 
26. 
The teeming breast has thrills, ’tis 
plain, 
More deep than c’er its partner knew, 
A mystery of hopeful pain, 
That makes a greater blessing due. 
27. 
And thus, though far in years apart, 
The mother and her child were one ; 
Tlie youthful and the elder heart 
To one true heart had grown. 
The mother was an humble woman, 
Uiiskilledin aught that’s known to few, 
And having only this uncommon— 
A zeal to practise all she knew. 
29. 
And Mary from her bosom’s core 
Of many things could speak to Jane, 
That, never finding voice before, 
Had mutely dwelt, but not in vain. 
30. 
Of change and trial here on earth, 
Of hopes by which we conquer sins, 
And of the spirit’s better birth 
Than that which first our life begins. 
31. 
And sometimes, when the closing day 
Shot throughthe cottage window-panc, 
And o’er the mother cast a ray 
That kindled all the heart of Jane,— 
32. 
Then starting she would turn and 
look, 
As if it were the cloven sky 
That o’er the quiet face and book 
Shot out its glories suddenly. 
33. 


Oft, too, while Mary mildly spake 
In words now flowing smooth and free, 
From Simon’s eyes a gleim would 
break ; 
So both were taught, his child and he. 
34, 


Thus from within atid from without, 

She grew a flower for mind and eye ; 

T'was love that circled her about, 

And love in her made quick reply. 
35. 


Church, too, and churchyard were to 
Sane 

A realm of dream, and sight, and lore ; 

And, but for one green field or twain, 

All else a sea without a shore. 


36. 
Of this her isle the central rock 
Stootl up in that old tower sublime, 
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Which utter’d from its wondrous 
clock 
The only thought she had of Time. 
3 


For her at Sunday-service hours 

The world she knew expanded wide, 

The chiming bell had wizard powers 

To bid new visions round her glide. 
38 


For now came trooping up the hill 
The young and old, the faint and 
strong ; 
The white-frock’d men the sunshine 
fill, 
And girls, a many-colour’d throng. 
39. 
The sires of all from age to age 
Were laid below the grassy mould, 
Whose hillocks were to Jane a page 
Inscribed with lessons manifold. 
40. 
And in the porch, or on the green, 
And in the pause between the prayers, 
She marked each various face and 
mien 
With eyes that softened theirs. 
41. 
She marked the mild gray head serene, 
Or happy look of youthful glow, 
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As if a sunbeam played between 
Those hearts and hers to warm her so; 
42. 

And brows where darker passions 
wrought, 

And strength with more of ill than 
good, 

Would stamp upon her infant thought 

A fear ill understood. 


43. 
She turned from tliese and blushed, 
and heard 
With deeper sense the prayer and 
praise, 


And oft some strange but holy word 
Her soul in vague delight could raise. 
Ad 


The child between her parents * 
knelt, 
Who prayed the more to God above, 
Because so close to them they felt 
The dearest gift of heavenly love. 
45. 


And -well that heart the mother 
knew 

Which he but as from far could prize ; 

For scarce an impulse init grew . 

But Mary first had seen it rise. 


Part II. 


] + 
Years flowed away and never brought 
The weary weight of care to Jane ; 
They gave emotion, wonder, thought; 
The strength of life without the pain. 
2 


To her new beauty largely given 
From deepér fountains looked and 
smiled ; 
And, like a morning dream from 
heaven, 
The woman gleamed within the child. 
3 


Her looks wére oftener turiied to 
earth, 

But every glance was lovelier now ; 

’Twas plain that light of inward 
birth 

Now kissed the sunshine round her 
brow. 


Withdrawn was she from passing 
eyes 
By more than Fortune’s outward law, 
By bashful thoughts like silent sighs, 
By Feeling’s.lone retiring awe. 
5 


So fair the veil that twilight weaves 
Around its golden shows, 


Or shadow of its own green léavés 
Upon the crimson rose. 


6. 
And she had reached a higher state, 
Though infant joys about her clung ; 
With gaze more fixed a graver fate 
Above her beauty hung. 


So fares it still with human life, 
Which, ever journeying on, 
Unconscious climbs from peace te 
strife, 
Till new ascents be won. 
8 


Auid thus about her youth was spread 
The shadow thrown by coming Time, 
The expectance deepening o’er her 


ea 
Of passion’s sad Sublime ; 
9 


While all that on the dreadless flower 
Thewar of Will and Doom may bring; 
Stands waiting but the signal hour 
To sweep on _ wing. . 

0 


Heavy and stern came down the blow 
On her who had no shield of pride ; 
Who never felt the grasp of wo 
Until her mother died, 
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11. No growth she deemed could either 

The gold-haired maid and hoary man have, nae 

Together knelt beside the bed, Though shower and sunshine aided. 


And saw with helpless gaze the span 
That parts the living from the dead. 
12. 
Slow dragged the following day : for 
him 
His known familiar life was gone ; 
The Past was something dark and 
grim 
That he must look at now alone. 
13. 
But all his fondest heart awoke, 
And opened toward his orphan child ; 
To her with cheerful ease he spoke, 
And wondering marked she never 


smiled. 
14, 
She knew not what the mind will 
bear, 


Yet only learn the more to brave ; 

It seemed the world so large and fair 
Must sink within her mother’s grave. 
15. 

That grave himself would Simon 

make, 
And she could only turn and groan, 
When first the spade she saw him 
take, 
As if the grief were not his own. 
16. 
Then soon the burial pang was o’er, 
And calmer flowed the stream again ; 
But Jane would never witness more 
An open grave or funeral train. 
17. 
The maiden now was left to be 
Her father’s only prop and stay, 
And in her looks was plain to see 
A heart resolved, but never gay ; 
18. 
A loveliness that made men sad, 
Like some delightful, mournful ditty, 
Too fair for any but the bad 
To think of without love and pity. 
19 


Each household task she duly wrought, 
No change but one the house could 
know, 

And peace for her was in the thought, 
Her mother would have wished it so. 
20. 

But often in the silent hours 

Of summer dawn, while men were 
sleeping, 

She rose to gather fragrant flowers, 

And Wet their leaves with weeping. 

71. 

She strewed them o'er her mother's 
grave, 

To wither where her joys had faded ; 


22. 
And oft she read her Bible there, 
Her mother’s book that well she knew ; 
And felt that in the hallowed air 
Its meanings brighter grew. 
23. 
One morning, while she sat intent 
Beside the grassy mound, 
Her brow upon the headstone leant, 
Her foot upon the ground,— 
24, 
The sunshine sparkled through the 
sky, 
The saan and lark sang on to- 
gether, 
And yet there seemed, afar and nigh, 
One silent world of azure weather. 
25. 
But from beyond the old Yew-tree 
A voice disturbed the maiden’s ear, 
And in the lone tranquillity 
It sounded strangely near. 
*T was now a broken word of prayer, 
’T was now a sob of “ Mother! Mo- 
ther !” 
And all the sorrow bursting there 
The heart she felt had sought to 
smother. 
27. 


No woman’s voice so deeply rings, 
Though men by graves but seldom 
pray 5 

And, ah! how truethe grief that brings 
A man to weep by light of day! 

28. 
With wonder awed, with pity stirred, 
From off the book she turned away ; 
And still the same low sob she heard, 
And still,he seemed to pray. 

29. 


With sorrow moved for others’ woes, 
The maiden rose upon her knee ; 
Upon her feet the maiden rose, 
And stood beside the old yew-tree. 
30. 
And doubting, trembling, there she 
stood, ‘ 
Nor dared the mourning man to see ; 
And, though her thoughts were all of 
good, 
She feared to stay, she feared to fice. 
31. 
Against the broad yew-trunk she 
leant, 
The black boughs’ vault of shade a- 
dorning,— 
A fixed, fair, living monument, 
Amid the light of morning ; 
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32. 
Till silently stood up the man, 
And from the grave he stept aside, 
But started back with visage wan, 
When there the maid he spied. 
33. 

He too was young, and sad, and pale, 
Two ers youthful hearts were 

they ; 
They had the same familiar tale, 
Man's tale of every day. 


Part 


The pair who thus that morning met 
Had never mingled mutual speech, 
And now could neither heart forget 
What time so brief availed to teach. 
2. 
Tn secret thought each breast could say 
That one it knew of kindred mould, 
And through the long, long summer 
day 
That tale in fancy oft was told. 
3 


For far unlike was Henry’s mind 

To aught that Jane had seen before ; 
Though poor and lowly, yet refined 
With much of noblest lore. 


4, 
A gentle widow’s only child 
He grew beneath a loving rule ; 
A man with spirit undefiled, 
He taught the village school. 
5 


And many books had Henry read, 

And other tongues than ours he knew, 

His heart with many fancies fed 

Which oft from hidden wells he drew. 
6. 


What souls heroic dared and bore 

In ancient days for love and duty, 
What sages could by thought explore, 
What poets sang of beauty : 


With these he dwelt, because within 
His breast was full of silent fire. 

No praise of men he cared to win, 
More high was his desire ; 


8. 
To be, to know whate’er of Good 
To man below is given ; 
And, asking Truth as daily food, 
Seek little more from Heaven. 


To him the friend of all his days 

Had been his saintly mother, 

And ev’n the playmate of his plays— 
He never wished another. 
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34, 
And each upon the other gazed, 
With eyes from sorrow cold and slow; 
They knew not why, but felt amazed 
That each was not alone in wo. 

35. 
Few moments they together stayed, 
And few the broken words they spake, 
And parted so, the man and maid, 
Their separate paths alone to take, 


Ill. 


10. 
For he was weak and oft in pain ; 
From noisy sports he shrank away ; 
But songs to sing, or tales to feign, 
For him made holiday. 

jae 
And she had lived in cities wide, 
Had sailed across the fearful ocean, 
Could tell of wealth, and camps, and 

pride, 

And peopled earth’s commotion. 

12 


And books had she a precious store, 
With words whose light was never 
dim ; 
Five crowded shelves, like mines of 
ore, 
Or undiscovered realms for him. 
13. 
A surgeon had the husband been, 
Who left this young and widowed 
bride ; : ; 
He left her while her leaves were 
green, 
But ah! they withered when he died. 
14 


So here she lived unmarked, alone, 

Through quiet years remote from 
blame, 

With little that she called her own 

But him who bore his father’s name. 

15, 

Two hearts had she, the one so sad 

It often ached within her breast ; 

But in her boy a heart she had 

Now thrilled with hope, now lulled to 


rest. 
16. 
And tall he grew, though never 
strong, 


And beautiful at least to her ; 

A soul he seemed attuned to song, 

With thoughts of endless inward stir. 
17 


By love she taught him best to love, 
She gave him hope by trust in God ; 
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When pained below he looked above, 
Yet scorned no flower of nature’s 
sod. 
18. 
And when to fill the ripening man 
In deeper flow Reflection came, 
When Thought and Wish their strife 
began, 
Fears, Passions, Doubts no longer 
tame ; 
19. 
Though small the help ’twas hers to 
ive,— 
For ee not wide her best of lore,— 
« Still, still,” she said, “* by Conscience 
live, 
And Peace and Truth from Heaven 
implore. 
20. 
«¢ My son, for these to toil is good, 
For these to none who seek denied ; 
And thought must be thy lonely food, 
No teacher at thy side.” 
21, 
No teacher had he; but a friend, 
The only friend in Henry’s reach, 
The kindly Vicar, books would lend, 
And counsel, though unskilled to teach. 
22. 
And by his word was Henry made 
The master o’er the village boys ; 
A teacher still, by smiles and aid 
Alluring on to nobler joys. 
23. 


Thus Henry lived in meek repose, 
Though suffering oft the body’s pain, 
Though sometimes aimless Thoughts 
and Woes 
Like wrestling giants racked the brain. 
24 


But now an outward sorrow fell 

Down on his heart with heavier sway ; 

Through months of sickness long to 

tell 

His mother passed from earth away. 
25. 

His books, his thoughts, his boys were 

now 

A swarm of insects murmuring round. 

Afresh they stung his aching brow, 

And fevered him with weary sound, 
26. 

And when the toilsome day was past, 

And darkness veiled his burning eyes, 

Upon the bed his limbs he cast, 

And wished he ne’er again might rise. 
27. 

A flitting wish and soon recalled ; 

But still there lived within his mind 

A shame for courage thus appalled, 

For faith so weak, and reason blind. 





[J uly. ’ 
28. 

He knew not if he slept or woke,- 

*T was all exhaustion’s clouded gloom, 

When light like moonshine round him 

broke, 

And showed his mother’s grassy tomb. 

29 


And o’er it floated, borne in air, 
Her form serene in brightness clad, 
With glistening stars around the hair, 
And eyes of love no longer sad. 

30 


Her. looks like summer lightning 
spread, 

And filled the boundless heavenly 
deep ; 

Devoutest peace around she shed, 
The calm without the trance of sleep. 
31. 

He knew not how, but soon was gone 
The phantom shape that blessed_his 
eyes ; 
The churchyard Yew-tree, black and 
lone, 
Stood up against the starry skies. 
32 


Bewildered, yet consoled, he rose, 
And looked abroad; the dawn was 
breaking, 
It was the night’s gray chilly close, 
The day’s fresh golden waking. 
33 


He left the village, crossed the rill, 
While dawn’s pale gleams had scarce 
begun ; 
He climbed the elm-bedarkened hill, 
And in the churchyard faced the sun. 
34, ; 
Beneath a clear unruffled morn, 
Beside the grave he knelt in prayer ; 
There breathed a yoice to soothe and 
warn, 
Andsti]l Repose was whispering there. 
35. 
And there he saw the gentle maid 
Whose earliest grief was like his 
own: 

To him it seemed his mother bade 
Their hearts should each to each be 
known. , 

36. 
Yet passed a week as if no more 
They could recall their mournful 
meeting ; ite 
And then, when seven long days. were 
o’er, 
Again they spoke with timid greet- 
ing. 
37. 
Amid the noiseless crystal morn 
They stood below the nightly Yew; 
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They dared not feel new hopes were 
born 
For both, and trembling pleasures new. 
38 


Now neither sat beside the grave, 
They stood below the old Yew-tree, 
That with its sable shadows gave 

A home where grief might love to be. 

39, 

They speak of those so lately gone, 
And words of sorrow dry their tears ; 
And even when the tear flows on 

It each to each the more endears. 


A ° 
For grief like theirs, without remorse, 


_Is yet a gentle hallowed feeling, 


And darkens not the limpid source 
Of joy, from love's deep fountain steal- 
ing. 
41. 
Thou Breeze of dawn, a music blent 
With hues that are a song of light! 
Thou Sky, whose dome, above them 
bent, 
Expands the cloudless god to sight! 
42 


Thou greenest World, through count- 
less ages 

Adorned our bounteous home to be! 

So fair beyond the dreams of sages, 

—— are but glimpses caught from 
thee ! 


43. 
And Thou pervading Soul of All, 
In man’s large mind most clearly 
shown, 
Receiving at devotion’s call 
Whate’er of best thy Sire makes 
known! 
44, 
Bear witness ! ye consenting saw, 
And shed from all your seats above, 
A strength all evil fears to awe, 
In those two hearts combined by love. 
45. 
At morning oft, and oft at eve, 
They met below the old Yew-tree, 
For they would not forget to grieve, 
Though blest as mortal souls may 
be. 


46. 
*T were worthg thoughtful wish to see 
A loving pair so calm, so young, 
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’Mid graves, beside the churchyard 
tree, 
While summer's light around them 
clung. 
47. 
He seemed a more than common man, 
Whom children passed not heedless 
by, 
With graven brow of shapely span, 
And sudden-moving, pensiye eye. ° 
48 


Retired and staid was Henry’s look, 
And shrank from men’s tumultuous 
ways; 
And on the éarth as on a book 

He oft would bend his gaze. 
4 


9. 
But then at sight of bird or flower, 
Or beam that set the clouds in flame, 
Or aught that told of joy or power, 
Upon the inan his genius came. 
50. 
Most flashed his light whene’er he saw 
The kind and blooming face of Jane, 
When Love, by its supremest law, 
Bade care depart, and fears be vain. 
51. 
His Jane was fair to any eye; 
How more than earthly fair to him! 
Her very beauty made you sigh 
To think that it should e’er be dim. 
52 


So childlike young, so gravely sweet, 

With smiles of some disportive sprite, 

While blushes clear and fancies fleet 

Played o’er in rippling waves of light. 
53. 


It was, in truth, a simple soul 
That filled with day her great biue 
eyes, . 
That madeher all one gracious Whole, 
Unmarred by vain and selfish lies. 
54. 
She had no art, and little skill 
In aught save Right, and maiden Feel- 
ing. : 
On Henry’s wisdom leant her will, 
No ignorance from him concealing. 
55. 
And so she freshened all his life, 
As does a sparkling mountain rill, — 
That plays with scarce a show of strife 
Around its green aspiring hill. 


Part IV. 


1p 
With bold affection, pure and true, 
. The lovers rose all fears above, 
And Faith and Conscience fed with dew 
The strong and flame-like flower of 
love, | 


2. 
Sometimes amid the glimmering meads 
They walked in August’s genial eve, 
And marked above the mill-stream 
reeds 
The myriad flies their mazes weave, 
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3. 
While under heaven's warm lucent hues 
They felt their eyes and bosoms glow, 
And learnt how fondly Fancy views 
Fair sights the moment ere they go. 
4 


And then, while earth was darkening 

o'er, 
While stars began their tranquil day, 
Rejoiced that Nature gives us more 
Than all it ever takes away. 

5. 

In earliest autumn’s fading woods 
Remote from eyesthey roamed at morn, 
Andsaw how Timetransmutifg broods 
O’er all that into Time is born. 


That power which men would fain 
forget, 
The law of change and slow decay, 
Came to them with a mild regret, 
A brightness veiled in softening gray. 
7 


While in this mood one day they sat 
Beside a lonely woodland spring, 
On moss that spread a living mat, 
The fountain’s verdant fairy-ring— 
8. 
To Jane her lover slowly said, 
«* The time, the scene, recall to me 
A story of a youth and maid 
In famous lands beyond the sea. 
9. 
« In land of Greece in ancient days, 
A man, by many dreams possessed, 
Would wander oft from trodden ways, 
And rudest wilds he loved the best. 
10 
« He strewed his thoughts along the 
gale, ° 
He gave his heart to earth and sky, 
To trees his life’s fantastic tale 
Was known, but not to mortal eye. 
1] 


* His soul devout, his shaping mind, 

Had power at last o’er mystic things, 

And could the silent charms unbind 

That chain the fountain’s icy springs. 
12. 

«* There shone a breezeless autumn 

morn 

When o’er the erystal cell arose 

A woman from the waters born, 

And fair as aught our fancy knows. 
13. 

«* He sought to make the maid hisown, 

For earthly love a human bride ; 

Her voice had love’s pathetic tone, 

But still her words the suit denied. 
14, 

«* One day of pure delight was given 

In every month of changing skies, 
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And "twas once more the autumnal 
heaven : 
That saw the Fountain Spirit rise. 
15. 
« Again the youth his fay besought 
A mortal’s lot with him to share, 

For converse all of airy thought 
Contents but souls ensphered in air ; 
16. 

«* And man will ask below the skies 
That breast may lean to beating breast, 
That mingling hands and answering 
eyes 
May halve the toil and glad the rest. 
1 


*** T too,’she said, and saying darkened, 
‘ Must speak to thee of certain doom, 
To thee for whom my deeps have 
hearkened, 
And oft have felt unwonted gloom. 
18. 
««¢ For thee my heart, so calmly blest, 
Has throbbed with keener hopes and 
JOYS 5 
My Saves have sparkled unrepressed, 
And breathed for thee more vocal 
noise. 
° 19. 
«*¢ Too fond has been our mutual love 
To last beneath yon clouded sun ; 
And fate, that sternly sits above, 
Decrees our bliss already done. 
20. 3 
«©¢ At morn or eve thou must no more 
Return for commune sweet with me ; 
My gaze on mortal eyes is o’er, 
Because it may not feed on thee. 
21. 
‘«‘« Thou must in other pathways roam, 
But sometimes think that once we met; 
I seek my lonely cavern home, 
There still to live, but not forget.’ 
22. 
« The tinkling words were hardly said, 
When sank the fountain’s mournful 
daughter ; 
The youth, to grasp the form that fled, 
Sprang shrieking down the fatal water. 
23 


“Dear Jane, ’tis but a graceful 
story, 
To soothe and not oppress the mind ; 
But now the year is turning hoary, 
I hear it moaned by every wind. 
24 


‘¢ And in the autumn’s look I trace, 

I know not why, a threatening stare, 

Nor e’en thy dear and rosy face 

Can disenchant the spell-bound air. 
25. 

* Yet well I know ’tis empty dream, 

And vainer still the legend’s voice, 
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For if too fond man’s love may seem, 
’Tis but by erring in the choice. 
26. 


«‘ Begone, ye fears that round us wait, 
The rig dim twilight hour possess- 


A wilt beyond the Grecian Fate 
Has given us love’s unstinted bless- 
ing. 
27. 
Jane listened first with pensive gaze, 
Then dread disturbed her seeking 
glance, 
Though she but half could read the 
phrase 
That told the heathen land’s romance. 
28. 
But clear she saw, and truly felt, 
That Henry was not well at ease ; 
*Twas not a grief obscurely spelt, 
But plain as aught the spirit sees. 
29 


Her arms around his neck she threw, 
- Against his cheek her head she laid, 
And he could feel the sigh she drew, 
Could feel the passion of the maid. 
30. 
Then first upon her soul it broke 
That Time their lives might sever ; 
From joy’s delightful trance she woke, 
And it was gone for ever: 

31 


As when a child first snaps the band 
That close to home has bound him ; 
Or as the sailor dreams of land, 
And wakes with waves around him. 


32. 
Long time she paused, and hid her 
face, 
Then raised her head in piteous sor- 
row, 
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As doubting in his look to trace 
A hope for e’en to-morrow. 
33. 


She saw his cheek so worn and pale, 
She saw the dark expanded eye, 
And read the unimagined tale 
Of sure and near mortality. 
34. 
Her shuddering face she stooped in 
dread, 
And then once more was fain to look $ 
Slow tears her eyes o’erladen shed 
On his thin hand, that feebly shook. 
35. 
They spoke not, ere they rose to go, 
And walked towards the far church- 


tower ; 
Side pressed to side, they journeyed 
slow, 
While passed one voiceless, throbbing 
hour. 
36. 
But when they reached the burial- 
ground, 
They turned and looked o’er hill and 
plain ; 
And, starting up from misery’s 
swound, 
He faintly said to Jane— 
37. 


«¢ The autumn woods are fair to see, 
Its clouds with straggling sunshine 
burn ; 
But lovelier will the springtime be, 
When warmth, and hope, and life re- 
turn.” 
38. 
With long, sad smiles, of sorrow bred, 
The fate-struck lovers left each other, 
While both at heart more deeply bled 
Than even for a buried mother. 


Part V. 


1. 
Slow dragged along the unsmiling 
year, 


With winds, and mist, and foliage 
torn ; 

And, though their green love grew 
not sere, 


They could not cease to mourn. 
2 


But still they strove to feed their hope, 
Though faint and worn away with 
fears, 
Though in their passion’s ample scope 
Was room for many tears. 
3 


To see the Sexton Henry came, 
And told how great a thing he sought; 


The father did not loudly blame, 
But sat in unrejoicing thought. 
4 


At last he spoke, with lingering 
tongue : 
“¢ My friend, I will not say you no, 
Though Jane is still but weak and 
young 
From her old father’s side to go. 
5. 


“ Indeed, ’twould be a wiser plan, 

If you could come and live with me ; 
Though I am not a book-learned man, 
With her to help - might agree. 


‘«‘ The house and fields are all my own, 
And will be his who weds with her, 
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And I grow old to work alone, 
And oft would rape rest than stir. 


«¢ And after me, "tis plain to think, 

My son may be the sexton too; 

But for your books, and pen, and ink, 

I know not what’s the good they do. 
8 


“Ah! well, I see you hang your 
head ; 

And where, my friend, 
shame ? 

*Tis not too late to change your trade, 

And then—why, Jane may change her 
name. 


’s the need of 


i 
« To-morrow evening come again ; 
Till then, at least, I’ll not refuse ; 
I would not cross the wish of Jane, 
Though she, I fear, is young to 
choose.” 
10. 
Before that eve, it so befell 
The lovers met beside the tree, 
And Henry said—*’Twere vain to 
tell 
That I would give all else for thee. 
ai; 
« But, Jane, although I should desire 
My thoughts and aims in sleep were 
laid, 
My limbs the needful strength require 
To ply a ameeee” : busy spade.” 


“¢ Oh! well,” she ary «“T know it all! 

My father’s wish can never be. 

Oh! could we but the past recall, 

So you again were calm and free! 
13. 

« Yet, Henry, still our love is sweet, 

The best of life I e’er have known, 


: And if again we never meet, 


I oft shall think it o’er alone. 
14, 
«¢ These fallen leaves were bright and 
green 
The day that first I heard you speak ; 
How many hours have passed between, 
Strengthening my heart, though still 
’tis weak ! 
15. 
«¢ T seem to look with larger eyes, 
And deeper thoughts within me 
stream ; 
More livelier sights around me rise, 
And gifts hestowed aby you they seem. 


« But yet it om ~ be, I know; 

Whate’er the unpausing moment's 
choice, 

Great hopes within your bosom grow, 

That never yet have found a voice. 
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17. 
« And in the body’s daily task 
No time, no rest for thought allowed, 
Regrets will wake, and move, and ask, 
And speak the more, not speaking 

loud. 

18. 
*«* And you will muse, from day to day, 
Of all you might have been and done ; 
Of wisdom widening men’s highway, 
Of goodness warming like the sun. 

19. 
«* And you for want of those will pine 
Who might reflect your fancy’s hues ; 
Perhaps will think the fault is mine 
Of all the nobler Ue you lose.”’ 


Half-turned the gna as if to part, 

Affrighted by the imagin’d pain, 

But Henry pressed her on his heart, 

And kissed her eyes, and spoke again : 
21. 


* Though this were true that sounds 
so strange, 

Yet need we not at once decide ; 

Perhaps your father’s mind may 
change, 

And hopes be ours now undescried. 

22. 

‘* Your love is not forbidden yet ; 

It shames not you, it blesses me. 

The past we never can forget, 

And happier nay Be future be.” 


The evening as, and trembling 
stood 
The lover at the father’s door, 
And found within the maid he wooed, 
And that old man so bent and hoar. 
24. 
Their trimmest garb had each put on, 
Around was neatness, comfort, cheer ; 
The clouds appeared to distance gone, 
And Jane’s bright face bespoke not 
fear. 
25. 
She sat upon her mother’s chair, 
And poured the drink that Henry 
loved ; 
Her tea with him ’twas joy to share, 
And sit beside him unreproved. 


26. 
And close beside the blazing fire 
Was placed the old man’s easy seat ; 
The flames, now low, then shooting 
higher, 
Cast o’er him glimpses bright and 
fleet. 
27. 
They showed a face more soft than 
bold, 
Though keen the look of settled will ; 
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With lines that many winters told, 
But little stir of good and ill. 

28. 
And thus the untroubled, aged man, 
His long-experienced lesson spake, 
In words that painfully began, 
While slow his pondering seemed to 

wake :— 

29. 

‘Perhaps you think, dear daughter 
Jane, 

My wishes neither kind nor wise, 
Because I keep a sober brain, 
And look about with wistful eyes. 

30. 
‘«¢ Yet surely I have lived and wrought 
More years than you, or he you love ; 
And it must be a foolish thought 
Of yours that I cannot approve. 

31 


«¢ T know not who can better learn 

Than one who lives so long as I, 

Who all life long have tried to earn, 

And still have set my earnings by. 
32. 


‘¢ And I have seen a many score 
Of men and women laid in earth ; 
I mostly, too, can tell them o’er, 
And all their prosperings, e’en from 
birth. 
ee 
‘¢ And always I have seen withal 
That thriftiest heads are honoured 
most ; 
And those who into misery fall, 
By them respect is quickly lost. 
34 


«*A man who gains and keeps. to- 
gether, 
Is like the tree that yearly grows, 
That, stout and strong in wintry 
weather, 
A goodly crop in summer shows. 
35. 
‘«¢ But he who spends and wastes away, 
Is like a tree decayed within ; 
Though still the leaves and bloom be 


Bays , 
Its top will soon be shrunk and thin. 
36. j 


“¢ Or see the gleaner winnowing grain, 
The empty chaff goes flying ; 
The plump, full, yellow seeds remain, 
Like gold for prow lying. 

3 


«¢ The chaff may glitter in the sun, 
And dance before the wind, 
But I would rather look upon 
The quiet heap behind. 
38 


*«*¢ What some within an hour would 
spend, : 
"The wise man takes a day to win ; 
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But when the waste has reached an 
end 
The gains of thrift are coming in. 
39 


‘¢ And ever I have seen that they 
Wholeasthad causeto fear themorrow, 
Have cheeriest walked the open way, 
Nor hung their heads in sorrow. 
40. 
«* Who does not feel how hard the 
thought 
For one whose life must soon be o’er, 
That all his days have added nought, 
But still made less man’s little store ? 
41, 
“‘ And therefore, Jane, I think it right 
That youshould choose a gainful man, 
One working hard from morntillnight, 
Gathering and hoarding all he can. 


“ Yet, mind you well, I do not say 
But Henry may your husband be ; 
Though much I doubt if learning’s pay 
Will keep a house from leanness free. 


‘ His health, by study much abused, 
Seems now, if well I mark, to pine ; 
And then he has been always used 
To nurture delicate and fine. 
44, 
** His mother’s stipend ceased with her, 
And he, I know, must needs be poor ; 
And so methinks it better were 
That you and he should love no more. 
45, 
** But stay till winter days be past, 
And when the spring returns again, 
If still I find your liking last, 
Why then—nay, come and kiss me, 


Jane.” 
46. 
Thus wandered round his maze of 
speech 


The long-experienced man ; 
Determined both the twain to teach, 
Through all his saws he ran. 
47. 
With eyes upon the table bent, 
The maiden stooped her glowing face ; 
But Henry gazed with look intent, 
The father’s inmost thought to trace. 
48, 
And when of sinking health he spoke, 
The lover’s brow was flushed with red, 
While Jane turned white beneath the 
stroke, 
With anguish more than dread. 
49, .. 
But when the closing promise came, 
They both were comforted and cheered; 
For, freed from strife, remorse, and 
blame, 
The old man’s eye no more they feared. 
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November days are dusk and dull, 
And yet they teach the heart to ponder; 
Of sober depth the skies are full, 
While fades from earth its garb of 
wonder. 
2. 
We breathe at whiles so charmed an 
air, 
By sound each leaf’s light fall we learn ; 
No breeze disturbs the spider’s snare 
That hangs with dew the stately fern. 
3 


Soon heaves within the boundless frame 
A strong and sullen gust of life, 

And rolling waves and woods proclaim 
The darkened world’s increasing strife. 


*Mid boom, and clang, and stormy 
swell, 

And shadows dashed by blast and rain, 

Leaves heaped, whirled, routed, sweep 
the dell, 

And glimpses course the leaden main. 


5. 

And yet, thoughinward drawn andstill, 

There beats a hidden heart of joy ; 

Beneath the old year’s mantle chill 

Sleeps, mute and numb, the unconscious 
boy. 


And they who muse and hope may 
guess 
With faith assured the future spring ; 
But him who loves all hours will bless, 
All months to him of May-time sing. 
7 


« Atleast I've known,” young Henry 
said, 

«* How dark soe’er new days may prove, 
Love's inspiration shared and fed 
By her I love.” 

8. 
With lifted brow, and buoyant heart, 
He now fulfilled his daily toil, 
And e’en ’mid weary tasks would start 
Bright springs from desert soil. 

9 


He stood with zeal the untaught to 
teach, 
Mid fifty faces young and rude, 
And turned a cheerful front to each, 
That brightened them and yet sub- 
dued. 
10. 
He strove that clear they might discern 
What aims to man true value give, 
And said—* You do not live to learn, 
But learn that you may better live.” 
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Part VI, 


[July, 


i. 
The boy who came with sun-bleached 
head, 
And dress by many a patch repaired, 
Still felt in all that Henry said 
E’en more than strongest words de- 


clared. 
12. 
Those truths, as more than lessons 
taught, 


Were learnt as more than lessons too; 
The teacher's precept, will, and 
thought, 
F’en from his look fresh import drew. 
13 


And well he knew how wilful sway 

Disloyal service breeds at best, 

And often fills the schoolboy’s day 

With hate by fear alone repressed. 
14, 


Yet could he temper love and meekness 
With all the sacred might of law, 
Dissevering gentleness from weakness, 
And hallowing tenderness by awe. 
15. 
Nor e’er beneath his steadfast eye 
Could ill escape its grave reproval ; 
Nor durst he set his conscience by, 
That peace might reign by its re- 
moval. 
16. 
His love was no unblest device 
To lengthen falsehood’s coward mood, 
Nor purchased liking at the price 
Of calling evil—good. 
17. 
He woke the sense, he warned the 
breast, 
Affirming truths supreme, 
And let the voice within attest 
He told no misty dream. 
18, 
Each feeling thus that moved the child, 
As each in turn, awoke, 
To its fixed law was reconciled, 
And owned the strengthening yoke. 
19 


So still the God revealed below 

As one great Will of Good to all, 

He taught for Sire and Judge to know, 

On whom for aid all needs may call. 
20. 

Amid his poor, unknowing throng 

Of little learners pleased he stood ; 

To him their murmur hummed a song, 

And every face had germs of good. 
21. 


And when the exhausted aching frame 
Would fain have sunk away to rest, 
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He thought how high the teacher's 


aim, 
What seeds his sleep would leave sup- 
pressed. 
22. 
So have I seen upon a hill 
A fair green tree of milk-white flowers, 
bag bees sucked out their honeyed 
fil 
Through all the long day’s basking 
hours. 
23. 
To its green cells and vases white, 
That yield an odorous air, 
The swarm with musical delight 
For their sweet gold repair. 
24 


But dark decay may mine the tree, 
Or lightning-bolt may blast, 
And not a flower for wind or bee 
Delight the saddening waste. 

25 


The winter pressed with gloom and chill 
Round Henry’s wavering thread of life, 
And though the eye shone boldly still, 
The cheek grew thin amid the strife. 
26. 
And while at solitary night 
His candle showed some ancient page, 
And like a deft familiar sprite 
Evoked for him the buried sage ; 
27. 
While from the distant snow-clad 
world 
The clown, belated, marked the beam, 
Nor — of what the glimmering 
told, 
What human task, or goblin dream,— 
28. 
The lonely student oft would shrink, 
And startling, clasp his painful breast, 
With long-drawn sigh of Jane would 
think, 
And seek at last reluctant rest. 
29. 
Yet once again did Jane and he 
By Simon’s hearth at evening meet, 
And once beneath his bare ash-tree 
They filled at dawn their grassy seat. 
30 


’*Twas then a cold and misty morn, 
The churchyard seemed a cave of 
death ; 
They saw the Yew, by cold unshorn, 
Stand hearse-like black in winter's 
breath. 
31. 
And e’en while now the lovers spoke 
They felt the fog between them rise ; 
Round each it spread a dull gray 
cloak, 
And masked them each in vague dis- 
guise, 
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32. 
At parting Henry said—“ Farewell ; 
On Sunday morn we meet again ; 
When first rings out the old church 
bell, 
With merry chant, expect me then.” 
33. 


At last, though slow, that Sunday 
came, 
And Jane put on her best array, 
And still her colour fled and came 
As if it were her wedding-day. 
34, 


Her father went to ring the bell, 
And she to watch the doorway sprang, 
And on the latch her finger fell, 
And paused, and paused—the church- 
bell rang. 
35. 
No step was there: it seemed a knell 
Whose notes her father’s hand was 
ringing ; 
She oped the door for breath, the bell 
So heavily went swinging. 
36 


She knew that Henry was not there, 
And yet she looked below the tree ; 
There stood nor shape of misty air, 
Nor sunbright face in sunshine free. 
37. 
She looked the winding road along, 
Now hid no more with leafy green, 
But ’mid its loitering speckled throng 
For her no living shape was seen. 
38 


She turned, and passed the dim church- 
door, 
Beneath an ancient arch’s frown, 
And in the aisle upon the floor 
She knelt not, but her knees fell down. 
39. 
Upon the seat she stooped her face, 
But still she heard that doleful bell, 
And though she prayed for Heaven’s 
dear grace, 
*T was still the same pursuing knell. 
40 


And when the people stood to sing, 
Though now the weary bell was 
oer, 
She heard it through her bosom ring, 
As if ’twould ring for ever more. 
4l. 
She could not rise upon her feet, 
She could not stand when others stood, 
And all the words she could repeat 
Were still—** To me, O God! be 
good!” 
42, 
At last the service all was done, 
And she might go from church away, 
But still she could not be alone, 
She must beside her father stay. 
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43. 
His mid-day meal she must prepare 
Before the second seryice-bell ; 
And she must sit béside him there, 
And by constraint be well. 


Once more they reached their home 


again ; 
The winter day had changed to night ; 


(July, 
He dozed beside the fire, and Jane 
At last was free from busy light. 

45 


She left his frugal supper laid, 

She heard him breathe with slumber- 
ous tone ; 

And then, released, the trembling maid 

Dared slip away alone. 


Part VII. 


e 
Upon the maiden’s weary soul 
The silent darkness dawned like day, 
While free amid the boundless Whole, 
Alone with God, she took her way. 

2 


And yet a thrill of shame and fear 

In her with love and anguish met ; 

She longed that earth would cease to 
hear, 

And heaven one hour its gaze forget. 

3. 

But Henry more than all was dear ; 

On her he seemed to call for aid, 

And she through wave and gale would 
steer, 

To track the wandering mourning 
shade. 


. 4, 
Along the churchyard path she went, 
And saw above the Yew 
The low discoloured firmament, 
While cold winds round her blew. 
5. 
But swift along the road she sped 
With still increasing pace, 
And walked where blackest darkness 
led 
The meere to hide her face. 


And now to Henry’s home she came, 
Where never she had been before ; 
She could not now remember shame, 
But knocked upon the door. 


An aged woman, dull and slow, 
Came creeping at the sound, 
Nor asked the comer’s name to know, 
But straight the key turned round. 

8 


Jane hurried in, and at the first, 
These words unpausing said— 
s¢ O! tell me, tell me all the worst! 
Tell me, is Henry dead?” 
9. 

She marked the woman’s wrinkled 

cheek, 
And saw ’twas swollen with weeping, 
Before she heard her answering speak, 
‘* He is alive, and sleeping. 


10. 
‘«*’'Tis now the second day that he 
Has been too weak to rise from bed, 
And truly, as it seems to me, 
He never more will lift his head. 
135 
* l’ve loved him ever since a child, 
And tended him from day to day ; 
I sometimes think ’twould drive me wild 
If I should see him pass away.” 
12, 
Then Jane exclaimed,—* What noise 
is there? 
I hear a tapping- faint and low.” 
The other hastened up the stair, 
And Jane with her would go. 
13, 
And she was there when Henry 
said— 
‘‘ | heard a voice that spoke below ; 
Or was my heart by dreams betrayed ? 
It seemed the voice that best I know.” 
14, 
His words were weak, and drawn with 


pain, 
His face looked flushed with burning 
red ; 
She would no more her love restrain, 
But swiftly knelt beside the bed. 
15 


Her arms around his neck she threw, 

She gave his lips a quivering kiss, 

And heart to heart tumultuous flew; 

For nought was left them now but this. 
16 


Few moments passed in hurried grief, 

And then her face away she drew, 

And gazing, sought to find relief 

In looks where misery met her view. 
17. 

He strove to smile with happier eyes, 

But could not long the toil sustain ; 

From his deep glance the meaning 

flies, 

The lids drop down—he longs in vain. 
18, 

On her young heart his withered hand 

She laid, and pressed it strongly there, 

As if her life she could command, | 

And bid it pass to him from her. 
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19, 
He slept. The maiden whispered low, 
«| pray you try to find me, dame, 
A friend who to the church would go, 
And say why here to-night I came.” 
20. 


The woman went, and Jane remained 
With all she e’er had loved the best, 
His hand upon her bosom strained, 
Her face by his, but not in rest. 

21. 
Inherlarge eyes the unthought-of tears 
Gathered fully, gathered slowly, 
And o’erflowed their azure spheres, 
Drops of pain, but pure and holy, 

22. 


The lingering minutes, measured out 
By that sad rain, drew on and on, 
Till Henry feebly turned about, 

And raised his eyes, and heaved a 


groan. 
. 23. 

* Dear Jane,” he said, “ my only 
love! 


I feel I have not long to stay ; 
’Tis good, almost my hopes above, 
That you are not away. 

24 


«*’ Tis not that I have much to tell 
Before my lips their breath resign ; 
But, oh! ’tis peace, ’tis more than well, 
While thus my hand is clasped in 
thine. 
25. 
“ For here upon my bed of death 
Is with me all that earth can give ; 
Thus God supports the fearless faith 
Which cannot cease to live. 
26. 
*¢ My mother, and that humble friend, 
The boys that were my flock, and thou; 
To none beside my thoughts extend; 
Save Him whose heaven is near me 
now. 
27. 
‘“¢ My boys again I fain would see, 
And speak once more my frequent tale, 
That only Reason makes men free, 
That Right and Truth can never fail. 
28. 
‘* That Reverence is the bond for 
man 
With all of highest men may know ; 
That Love must work by Wisdom’s 
plan, 
Or be a false and boastful show : 
29 


“ That Conscience holds supernal 
power 

To rend or heal the human breast ; 

And that in guilt’s most dismal hour 

God still may turn its war to rest. 
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30. 
‘¢ To them, to thee, iy sinking voice, 
Beloved! would fain once more pro- 
claim, 
In Christ alone may those rejoice 
Deceived by every other name, 
31. 
‘“¢ In all but Him our sins have been, 
And wrestlings fierce of fevered mind ; 
In Him alone on earth is seen 
God's perfect Will for all mankind, 
32 


‘‘ The shadows round me close and 
press, 
But still that radiant Star I see, 
And more I seem its light to bless 
Than aught near worlds could give to 
me. 
33. 
‘* Through chill and fire, and smoke 
and pain, 
It calmly shines with widening orb, 
And while to those. great beams I 
strain, 
All dark, all brightness they absorb.” 
34, 
His upward look drew light and peace 
From some unclouded source above ; 
The tears of Jane had learnt to cease, 
Aud she was hushed in fearless love. 
35. 
But, sighing slow, he turned from 
heaven 
To gaze at her, his lamp on earth, 
With thoughts that need not be for- 
given, 
For they, too, claimed a sinless birth. 
36 


‘‘ My more than dear, my wife’’—he 
said— 

‘«* T leave a toilsome lot to thee ; 

To bear, a widow, though unwed, 

The lonely memory of me. 


s¢ So young, so beautiful as thou, 

To feel thou art on earth alone, 

That none can be, as I am now, 

Thy first whole hope, and all thy 
own; 


«* With few or none beside the heart 
To cheer, uphold, and comprehend ; 
With thoughts at which the crowd 
would start, 
And grief which they would vainly 
tend. 
39. ; 
Still hope! still act! be sure that 
life, 
The source and strength of every good, 
Wastes down in feeling’s empty strife, 
And dies in dreaming’s sickly mood, 
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40, 
s¢ To toil in tasks, however mean, 
For all we know of right and true— 
In this alone our worth is seen ; 
’Tis this we were ordained to do. 


41. 
So shalt thou find in work and 
thought 
The peace that sorrow cannot give ; 
Though grief’s worst pangs to thee be 
tau ght, 
By thee 1 let others nobler live. 
42. 
«* Oh! wail not in the darksome forest, 
Where thou must needs be left alone, 
But, e’en when memory is sorest, 
Seek out a path, and journey on. 


Part 


A; 
« Oh! father, father, list to me ; 
The tale that I shall tell, 
It must no more my burthen be, 
And, father, heed me well. 

2. 
«¢ Last night upon my bed I lay, 
And prayed'that I might sleep, 
But still my wakeful thoughts would 

stay, 

And still I could not weep. 

3. 


«* The moonshine filled my room with 
light, 
A stream of silver air, 
And all the window-panes were bright, 
And showed the stars so fair. 
4, 
‘*T lay and looked, when, le! a hand, 
A giant hand outspread ; 
Methought the moonlit skies it 
spanned, 
And darkened o’er my bed. 
5 


« This hand of giant size, I say, 
It beckoned me to rise, 
I saw its shadow where I lay, 
I felt it on my eyes. 
6 


‘I rose and went, I passed the 
door, 
And, father! I beheld, 
Where stood the old Yew-tree be- 
fore, 
A form that heavenward swelled. 
7. 
«« It seemed a dark gigantic man, 
Who sat upon a mound ; 
His face not well my eye could scan, 
For darkness wrapped it round. 


[July, 
43, 
«¢ Thou wilt have angels near above, 
By whom invisible aid is given ; 
They journey still on tasks of love, 
And never rest except in heaven. 
. 44 


«¢ The God who gave in me a friend, 
Is more than any friend to all; 
Upon my grave before him bend, 
And He will hear thy lonely call. 
45. 

“One kiss, my Jane—I now must 

rest.” 
His eyes grew faint, his eyelids closed, 
And when her lips to his were pressed, 
His lips in death reposed. 


Vill. 


8. 
** Oh! taller far than spire or trees, 
That form above me bowed ; 
A mantle falling o’er his knees 
Concealed him all in cloud. 


« | knew ’twas not an earthly thing 
That there before me rose ; 
Some “gaiaa ghost-land’s ghostly 


kin 
Whose Took my life-blood froze. 
10. 


«¢ And when he fixed his gaze on me 
I turned my eyes away, 
And there before his foot could see 
A grave that open el 

11 


**T could not choose but enter there ; 
And passing down the new-made 
cell, 
I left the clear and moonlit air, 
Where dark his shadow fell. 
12. 
‘* With easy slope the passage dived, 
And on I travelled far and slow, 
Till through the vault my steps ar- 
rived 
Where light from heaven appeared to 
flow. 
13. 
‘* T saw a valley broad and green, 
Where trees and rocks were scattered 
round, 
And hills of ancient wood were seen 
Encircling all the quiet ground. 
14 


** Old trees and vast, with caves of 
shade, 

Bright waters foaming down “the 
steep, 
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Green hues that dappled all the glade, 
Gray rocks that te in awful sleep. 


«* And over all a rs was spread 
Of woodland violet’s deepest glow, 
While amber pale and ruby red 
Hung o’er the —_ hills below. 


«¢ And ’mid this as without a moon 

Great beaming stars of golden blaze, 

Like flaming garlands thickly strewn, 

Filled all the world with pearly rays. 
17. 


«* Then o’er my head a sound I knew 

Of many swift and gentle wings ; 

Sweet airy music o’er me flew, 

And seemed to wheel in blended rings. 

18, 

« And sooner then than eye could 
see 

With life the earth and skies o’er- 
flowed, 

And grass and rock, and hill and tree, 
Ten thousand radiant beings showed. 
19. 

“’ Twas Angels all, a dazzling throng, 
With wings of rose and golden down, 
With hair of sunbeams pale and long, 
To each bright faceastreaming crown. 
20. 

“They floated o’er the trees and 

rocks, 
They sat o’er all the grassy dell, 
They hid the hills in glancing flocks, 
And seemed amid the stars to dwell. 
21. 
«¢ And One to me, the nearest there, 
Upon a brown and craggy steep, 
Raised up toward heaven a face so 
fair, 
With inmost j joy! I \ ae to weep. 


“ He helda 1m... of darkest yew 

That dropped with glittering tears of 
rain 

And loud he sing a song that drew 

All things ware - atone the strain. 


** He sang of sate — death, and life, 

And worlds and hearts, the homes of 
these ; 

Of peace that conquers every strife, 

Of grief whose pang the spirit frees ; 


“¢ Of all that is, pee journeys on 
From worst of ill to best of good ; 
For not a moment e’er is gone 
But in the next survives renewed. 
25. 
« And while he sang, the earth and 
skies, 
And all those countless forms around, 
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More softly gleamed with shifting 
dyes, 

And flushing mer the blissful sound. 


« The trees one et of trembling 
flame, 
The rocks like diamonds heaped the 
sod 
Each star a living eye became, 
And all, methought, were eyes of God. 
27 


‘The stream that shimmered down 
the hill 

In waves of clearest crimson ran; 
Andthatsweetsinger, brightening still, 
Grew lovelier far than man. 

28. 
“‘ His words upon the glowing stream 
Sank melting down, and borne along 
Upon the mingled floods of dream 
All floated in accord to song. 

29 


«* The world was changed around me, 
all 

To arches, rock, and tree were grown ; 

I stood amid a pillared hall, 

Beneath a roof of carven stone. 


“ = windows beamed with many a 
ue 

Of living forms in smooth array ; 

Again those Angel hosts I knew, 

And through them shot the light of 
day. 

31. 

«* They twinkling shone with radiance 
keen, 

With eyes whose brightness dazzled 
mine ; 

And thousands round the walls were 
seen, 

With hands upraised in prayer di- 
vine. 


« Before me, ’mid a depth of gloom, 
I mark’d one high enormous shade, 
And him I knew, compelled by whom 
His giant hand I a obeyed. 


“Like some onan dusky crag he 
towered, 

In cloudy folds involved and dim ; 

As midnight’s darkest heaven he 
lowered, 

The world’s whole strength reposed 
in him. 

34. 

«* But, oh! a form before him lay, 

And watch o’er this he seemed to 
keep ; 

"Twas Henry’s form in twilight gray, 

That corpse-like — an icy sleep. 
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35. 
s¢ And when that frozen face I saw, 
So calm, so chill, without a breath, 
The giant shape I knew with awe, 
And owned the king was Death. 
36, 
«* The dread lips moved 3 a voice there 
came, 
Like midnight wind in trees: 
All shook around, as waves a flame 
Beneath a gusty breeze. 
37 


‘¢ ¢T claim my own,’ the Shadow said; 
‘ If any answers, No! 
His life must ransom this, my dead, 
Who thus shall ’scape from wo.’ 

38 


«* O’er all those Angel faces fell 
A sad and helpless gloom ; 
The building seemed a mouldering 
cell, 
A dark and misty tomb. 
39. 
« Then loud I spake, with swelling 
voice,— 
‘ To him thy respite give, 
And hear my swift and willing choice 
To die that he may live.’ 
40. 
« Before the lowly bier I knelt, 
And kissed the lips and eyes, 
And o’er the face a warmth I felt, 
And saw new life arise. 
41. 
“There dawned again my Henry’slook, 
And feebly met my view ; 
Withsighs and throbs his bosomshook, 
His eyes my presence knew. 


Part 


a, 
Upon the spring-clad fields and woods, 
The churchyard graves and tall 
church-tower, 
Thewarm, puredaylight softly broods, 
And fills with life the morning hour. 


2. 
The vast sepulchral Yew-tree waves, 
And feels the sunshine cheer the shade, 
And e’en the low and grassy graves 
Appear in living slumber laid. 

3 


The only sad and helpless thing, 
That May-day makes not less forlorn, 
Is that old man, to whom the spring 
Is dead, and dead the breezy morn. 

4 


These live not now, for all is dead 
With her who lies below the sod; 
His daughter from his life is fled, 





42. 
« Above him poured a blaze of light, 
And, looking whence it flowed, 
The boundless form was dazzling 
bright, 
The darkness round him glowed. 
43 


s* Like God he sat, serene and mild, 
In snowy whiteness clad ; 
His face with sunlike glory smiled, 
And made all being glad. 

44 


** Noroof wasthere  thestars of heaven 
Were shining round his head, 
And o’er his brow a Crown of Seven 
Their wondrous lustre shed. 

45. 
* Tn circling lines the Angel race, 
A world of lights, rose high ; 
And joy shone bright in every face, 
And love in every eye. 

46 


«But Angels’ looks were nought to 
me 

Who saw beside me clear 

My Henry’s eyes, that now could sev, 

Nor taught me more to fear. 


47. 
** No voice of God or Angel spoke, 
And I was Henry’s own ; 
But when upon my bed I woke, 
I found myself alone. 

48, 
«* But still I saw his fondest gaze, 
Who bade affright be dumb ; 
And, filled with peacefullest amaze, 
I knew my end was come.” 


IX. 


5. 
The smooth sweet airis blowing round, 
It is a Spirit of hope to all ; 
It whispers o’er the wakening ground, 
And countless daisies hear the call. 

6. 
It mounts and sings away to heaven, 
And ‘mid each light and lovely cloud ; 
To it the lark’s loud joys are given, 
And young leaves answer it aloud. 


i. 
It skims above the flat green meadow, 
And darkening sweeps the gray mill- 
stream ;. 
Along the hill it drives the shadow, 
And sports and warms in theskiey beam. 
8 


But round that hoar and haggard mat 
It cannot shed a glimpse of gladness ; 
He wastes beneath a separate ban, 
An exile to a world of sadness, 
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9, 
Upon a bench before his door 
He sits, with weak and staring eyes, 
He sits and looks, for straight before 
The grave that holds his daughter 
lies. 
10. 
If any come with him to speak, 
In dull harsh words he bids them go ; 
For this strong earth he seems too 
weak, 
For breathing life too cramped and 
slow. 
11. 
A gnawing rage, an aimless heat, 
Have scored and set his grating face ; 
His eyes like ghosts the gazer greet, 
The guards of misery’s dwelling-place. 
12. 
A sun-dial pillar left alone, 
On which no dial meets the eye ; 
A black mill-wheel with grass o’er- 
grown 
That hears no water trickle by ; 
13. 
Dark palsied mass of severed rock, 
Deaf, blind, and sere to sun and rain ; 
A shattered gravestone’s time-worn 
block 
That only shows the name of—Jane. 
14, 
’Tis thus he sits from hour to hour, 
Amid the breeze beneath the sky ; 
And still, when beats the noisy shower, 
The cottage doorway keeps him dry. 
15 A 


With open door he shelters there, 
A pace behind his outward seat ; 
And, fixed upon his old arm-chair, 
Looks through the rain from his re- 
treat. ‘ 
16. 

Upon his daughter’s grave he stares, 
As if her form he thought would rise, 
For all to him the semblance wears 
Of mist that has his daughter's eyes. 

17. 
He heeds not passing beast nor men, 
Nor wain at hand, nor distant plough ; 
Not e’en a burial draws his ken— 
He is no longer Sexton now. 

18 


But while, like some gray stump, he 
sits 
Dried up at root, and shorn of all, 
Still _—" round him works and 
its 
And fills and lights her festival. 
19 


And e’en around his daughter’s grave, 
Where Life for him in Death is cold, 
Fair growth goes on, and grasses wave, 
And coloured flies their revels hold. 
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20. 
And, lo! at last the old man’s gaze 
Is brightened with a gleam of sense, 
A butterfly all yellow plays 
Above the grave, nor wanders thence, 
21 


And see, below the flutterer’s dance, 
From earth a streak of colour sprjng- 
ing ; 
It is the primrose leaves that glanee, 
To him his daughter's presence bring- 
ing. 
22. 
To her ’twas May’s most precious 
flower, 
That well she loved, and tended oft ; 
Its pale stars filled her hawthorn bower 
With clustering fancies mild and soft. 


She strewed it o’er her mother’s grave, 
Its grace with Henry loved to note ; 
To Simon oft the flower she gave, 
And fixed it in his Sunday coat. 

24, 
And now, with gradual change of heart, 
He saw it peep above the sod 
Where she was laid : it seemed to start 
A special sign for him from God. 

25 


An hour he sat, and marked it well, 
Then rose and would behold it near $ 
His face no more was hard and fell, 
No more the man was numbed and 
drear. 
26. 
Another hour upon his staff 
He leant, and pored above the grave ; 
He gave at length a silent laugh, 
And seemed to grasp some purpose 
brave. 
: 27. 


Then eager tow’rd his house he went, 

And took his ald and idle spade, 

And round his fields with fixed intent 

He walked, and many pauses made. 
28, 

And where below the hedge-row shade 

A little tuft of primrose grew, 

He dug it with his churchyard spade, 
As if ’twere gold that thence he drew. 
29. 

And so with sods of yellow flowers 
He filled his basket full and gay, 
And back in evening’s quiet hours | 
Towards the chureh he took his way. 
30. 
Beside the grave of Jane he stood, 
Andround it smoothly dug the ground ; 
With clods as many as he could, 
He made a primrose border round. 
31, 
His work was done, and brightly sank 
The day’s last light upon his head ; 
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The flowers thatkindred beauty drank, 
And all was peace around the dead. 
32. 
And while by day the man had wrought, 
And while by night awake he lay, 
He felt within a flow of thought 
Serene, that led him still to pray. 
33. 


Before him now his daughter came 
In all her truth, as if alive ; 

Now child, now woman, still the same, 
And made his purest heart revive. 


He thought how after Henry died 
She strove and toiled with earnest will, 
To each small task her heart applied, 
Though Death within was strengthen- 
ing still. 

35. 
How week on week, ’mid humble calm, 
And zealous heed that would not sleep, 
She found her suffering’s holiest balm 
In suffering’s lowest silent deep. 

36 ; 


And so she wore away. The night 
In which she went to Henry’s home 
Had seized her all with chilly blight, 
And warmth again would never come. 


She laid her down, but not to rest, 

For feverish dreams besieged her bed ; 

And, with toomany thoughts oppressed, 

It seemed that thought itself was fled. 
38. 

But now with steadfast voice and eye 

She met her father’s wandering gaze, 

And told of visions bright and high— 

Strange visions told in darkling phrase. 
39. 

Then swift she sank; she could not 

speak, 
But lay a pale, unmoving clod, 
At last she said, with ytterance weak, 
«* Remembering me, remember God!” 
40. 
The thought of this, of her, of all 
That she to him had been before, 
Began within his heart to call, 
And open wide its inmost door. 

41. 
Thoughseventy winters gathering still 
Had choked with ice some sacred cells, 
He felt within him now a thrill 
That thawed the solid icicles. 

42. 
From morning’s burst to soothing eve 
He loitered near the hallowed spot ; 
And though be never ceased to grieve, 

The pangs of grief he now forgot. 
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43. 
He tended still the primrose flowers, 
He decked with them his Mary’s 
mound, 
In what to him were Sabbath hours 
On Henry's grave he set them round. 
And sometimes when a funeral came, 
With pensive eyes the train he saw ; 
Bareheaded stood, and so would claim 
His share in others’ grief and awe. 
45. 
But once ’twas more than this. There 
died 
A worn-out widow’s only good, 
A daughter, all her help and pride, 
Who toiled to gain their daily food. 
46 


Who saw their state might well con- 
fess 
Such boundless want was strange to 
see, 
For little can the rich man guess 
The poor man’s utter poverty. 
47 


And when the burial all was o’er, 
And there the mother stayed alone, 
With fingers clasped, and weeping 
sore, 
She stood, for every hope was gone. 
But Simon crept in silence there, 
And stretched his hand beneath her 
view, 
That held five golden pieces fair, 
More wealth than e’er before she 
knew. 4 
49. 
«* The aching heart it cannot heal, 
I know,” he said, “‘ nor give you rest ; 
But thus you will not have to feel 
The pangs that seize the helpless 
breast.” 
50. 
Few words she said, and went away, 
But lighter heart that eve he bore © 
Than he for many a weary day 
Perchance had ever felt before. 
50. 
Next day began with sunbright dawn, 
And soon to tend the grave he went ; 
From toil by sultry heat withdrawn, 
He felt his strength was overspent. 
52 


He sank to earth in quiet sleep, 
Beside the grave his head he laid, 
And in that slumber soft and deep 
He died below the Yew-tree shade. 
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THOUGHTS ON ORPHEUS. 


Ou, the blessing upon and through- 
out the whole man, of the first real, 
warm, green light, and genial glow 
of Spring! Not as it isseen in towns, 
giving but a more brazen face to brick 
presumption, but as it steals gently 
upon the country, amid rocks and 
trees, into the deep shade, like a long- 
mourned spirit returning re-embodied 
from the dead, bearing at once the 
twofold charm of earthly and Elysian 
loveliness. Such was Alcestis—Al- 
cestis! the restored Alcestis! We 
have been reading the beautiful tale— 
the volume of Euripides is open upon 
the now growing grass—our scholars, 
whose youthful, hopeful hearts, drew 
in from the gentle Greek generosity, 
and the sweet passion, even hence in- 
cipient, and soon ready to burst the 
bud, and open with the promise of 
perfect love—our scholars have bound- 
ed away like young fawns stricken, 
not unconscious of the pleasing wound ; 
and we, lying upon the sunny green, 
saw them upon the verge of the shade, 
the dark eye, as it were, of the deep 
dell before us—and a change came 
o’er them and us. Is it dream or 
vision? They have robed behind the 
trees, and bearded too—they present 
us with their tasks—we take them 
graciously. __So—they are signed, 
Euripides — Shakspeare — Alcestis — 
the Winter’s Tale. Then two come 
up behind them, and look over their 
shoulders. We know them instine- 
tively—Virgil and Ovid; and there 
leans the melancholy Orpheus be- 
neath the caverned rock; and deep 
in its hollow are dimly seen Eurydice 
and Alcestis in parting embrace, and 
one with head averted, and in deeper 
shadow—Alcestis bending forwards, 
and half in a reflected mysterious 
light. Then came another, and took 
up the lyre which Orpheus had left 
unheeded beside him. He struck; it 
was Gluck’s “ Euridice:” “ Che fard 
senza Euridice? déve andro senza il 
mio ben?” Oh, the heart-piercing 
sounds! Orpheus started up and 
rushed into the deepest wood, and the 
voice of his moaning was lost in the 
indistinct howling of the dimly moving 
tigers that followed the incantation of 
his wo. Then did the measure change 


to a dying sound; and Alcestis fell 
back in the shade, fainting upon the 
supporting arm of a scarce distinguish- 
able figure; and the music was also 
Gluck’s, .“ Le pur cara é a me la 
vita.” We awoke—the vision passed 
—Oh, that it would return! 

But here is the most substantive pre- 
sence of it still before us. Here lie the 
sun-lit pages worthy of such illumina- 
tion— Euripides, Virgil, Ovid, Or- 
pheus, Shakspeare; and, apart, what 
is this modest volume? Elton! His 
tale, too, is of Orpheus—it is a 
dream. We must, however, keep up 
our character of Master, and hear 
our class. The tale of Orpheus is, 
doubtless, the original of the plays. 
And how simple the story is! Or- 
pheus, a man—more, a poet—a hus- 
band—more, an adoring husband— 
loses his wife. Lyre in hand, he de- 
scends to the infernal regions, and by 
his art of song obtains the boon h:> 
seeks—her restoration, but upon th 
condition that he must not look back 
in the passage to the upper world. 
He is overcome by his love, and re- 
gards not the condition. He looks 
back, and she is lost to him—for ever! 
Here all is tragic, for Orpheus him- 
self is torn to pieces by the Bacchants 
whose love he scorns. How could 
this tale have arisen but from a dream ? 
how often does the blessedness of 
sleep restore !—_Then the waking—the 
looking back—and what utter desola- 
tion is there of the heart! As Words- 
worth says of his Lucy, “ Oh! the 
difference to me,” a fully exact trans- 
lation of the passage in Euripides of 
the exclamation of the husband of 
Alcestis—oai yae +d mécov. 

Admetus.—Q cxyipou door, was 
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It is a domestic reality, and has sunk 
deep in all its possible wo into many 
a fond heart—thence how forlorn! 
There is not among ancient fables one . 
of deeper interest, nor set off with 
greater variety in the picturesque. de- 
velopement of its scenery and action. 
The dramatic pieces of the Greek, 
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and our own bard of Avon, though 
they are more drawn within the com- 
mon circle of human life, and may, 
therefore, be more directly and pal- 
pably pathetic, yet want the romantic 
range and wild accompaniment which 
make the original an untiring and 
ever-affecting narrative. It is one of 
those subjects, the embellishment of 
which poetry has but vaguely defined, 
leaving the fuller accomplishment for 
the sister art. The painter will find 
in it full scope for his genius; it com- 
prises a series of pictures, each vary- 
ing in character—it admits of sub- 
limity, magnificence, tenderness, beau- 
ty, richness of scenery, forest and 
mountain, with their subdued and lis- 
tening monsters, leopards and tigers, 
and the wild revelry of the Bacchana- 
lian women. 

If we must act the Didascalus, the 
ferule or a sound flogging for Ovid. 
His jejune narrative has not a single 
beauty—it is cold and feeble. Nor 
shall his trite sermonizing save him. 
And, oh! the puerile conceit that Eu- 
rydice did not complain, when relaps- 
ing into death and Oreus, because it 
showed she was too much loved! 
What business had he to prose it 
away that we must all die? 


‘¢ Tendimus huc omnes, hee est domus 
ultima ; vosque 
Humani generis longissima regna tenetis.” 


And his abominable conclusion merits 
for him the real taking up. 

Now let us see Virgil’s account— 
read it again and again—it is all Mu- 
sic of Affection. If sparingly told, it 
is well set, and what is told reaches 
the heart. The sole, the absorbing 
passion of Orpheus breathes in the 
inimitable hexameters—inimitable in 
tone, and in such choice of words, that 
a substitution cannot be imagined. In 
all this it is perfect. What a tone of 
melancholy pervades it! Virgil leaves 
much of the agony of Orpheus to be 
imagined, as a thing not to be told. 
We see what Orpheus saw with his 
mind's eye—the picture that haunted 
him—his Eurydice in the Stygian bark, 
never to be restored. She was even 
before him in that fearful passage— 


‘¢ Tila quidem Stygia nabat jam frigida 
cymba,” 
Having thus shown that such was the 


ever-present scene in the mind's eye 
of Orpheus,the could add no more 
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with effect—he leaves it as the one 
never to be obliterated—and with ad- 
mirable transition passes on to give 
some idea of the duration of his grief 
—‘ Seven whole months by the lone- 
ly Strymon “— 


‘* Septem illum totos perhibent ex ordine 
menses 

Rupe sub atria, deserti ad Strymonis un- 
dam 

Flevisse, et gelidis hzec evolvisse sub an- 
tris, 

Mulcentem tigres, et agentem carmine 
quercus.” 


And how truly pathetic is the simile! 
and how is the cruelty and tenderness 
touched off by the epithets durus and 
implumes, and the violence of detrazit 
and the warmth of the nest /—And 
then the loneliness of the grief—the 
night season—the whole night— 


‘* Qualis populea morens Philomela sub 
umbra 

Amissos queritur foetus, quos durus ara- 
tor 

Observans nido implumes detrazit ; at illa 

Flet noctem, ramoque sedens miserabile 
carmen 

Integrat, et moestis late loca questibus im- 
plet.” 


The whole tale of the Pastor Aris- 
teus (whom, by the by, we do wot at 
all pity for the loss of his bees), of 
which the Orpheus forms but a part, 
is, perhaps, the richest of Virgil’s epi- 
sodes. But even in Virgil we object 
to the speech of Eurydice. True, it 
is the best that could be made for her, 
but it is destructive of the shadow of 
mystery, which throws her image up- 
on the imagination as of a creature 
of love spiritualized, and as yet under 
the prohibition of the human senses. 
The injunction renders her invisible, 
and should have rendered her inaud- 
ible. How striking is this yet re- 
maining mystery of Death upon the 
living imagined in the Alcestis of Eu- 
ripides! Simple, too, is ‘the story of 
Alcestis. Admetus, King of Thes- 
saly, is fated to die. Apollo, who, 
banished from the Gods, had served 
him, obtains life for him, on condition 
that one should die willingly in his 
stead. Alcestis alone, his wife, con- 
sents to die for him. Shedies. At the 
moment of her death, Hercules arrives 
as a guest to the house of Admetus. 
The hospitable Admetus receives him, 
concealing the cause of his grief. 
This, however, Hercules learns from 
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the servants, and determines to res- 
cue Alcestis from the hands of Death. 
He accordingly lies in ambush at the 
sepulchre, seizes, wrestles with Death, 
and obtains Alcestis. Hercules re- 
turns with her to Admetus, but does 
not discover her until the lamenting 
husband has given proof of his love 
and the depth of his affliction, by re- 
fusing to receive her to his care, sup- 
posing her to be one whom Hercules 
(as he had declared) had won as the 
prize of his toils, and requested Adme- 
tus to preserve until his return. ‘The 
play here terminates in the restoration 
of Alcestis to her husband. She is 
thus, in her dying, and more full and 
happy restoration, the true Eurydice. 
The dim and faintly sketched charac- 


ter of fable is brought out from the ~ 


cold shades of Orcus into the warmth 


and glow of life and love, a mere indi- 


vidual human being, and therefore the 
more an object of our admiration and 
sympathy, breathing virtuous patience, 
unknown endurance, and indomitable 
affection, in her dying breath. Eury- 
dice is the ideal personification, Alces- 
tis the natural perfection of wedded 


ve. 
- Every thing in the play is made 
s 


ubservient to the developement of this 
beautiful character. She has none to 
support her (no female friend) in her 
resolution, and her husband is unable 
and, we fear, unworthy the sad office : 
she is supported solely by her love— 
her own gentle, yet firm mind. It is 
this union of firmness and gentleness 


that constitutes the beauty, we. had. 


almost said the rarity, of her character. 
Our sympathy is kept alive by her 
continual dying ; there is no cessation 
from the secret working of the doom 
under which, whilst she suffers, she 
loses not one particle of her resolution: 
nor has her ebbing life less tenderness ; 
as the life-blood chills, life lingers as 
it were in the surviving warmth of her 
affections. Mrs Jameson, in her ad- 
mirable work on the Female Charac- 
ters of Shakspeare, in that of Her- 
mione not unaptly describes Alcestis. 
** She is a queen, a matron, and a 
mother; she is good and beautiful, 
royally descended ; a majestic sweet- 
ness, a grand and gracious simplicity, 
an easy, unforced, yet dignified self- 
possession, are in all her deportment, 
and in every word she utters; she is 
one of those characters of whom it has 
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been said proverbially that ¢ still wa- 
ters run deep ;’ her passions are not 
vehement, but in her settled mind the 
sources of pain or pleasure, love or 
resentment” (the last we would omit 
as not shown, at least in action, in that 
of Alcestis), “are, like the springs that 
feed the mountain lakes, impenetra- 
ble, unfathomable, and inexhaustible. 
Shakspeare has conveyed (as is his 
custom) a part of the character of 
Hermione in scattered touches, and 
through the impressions she produces 
on all around her.” . « The 
expressions, ‘ most sacred lady,’ ‘dread 
mistress, ‘ sovereign,’ with which 
she is addressed or alluded to; the 
boundless devotion and respect of 
those around her, and their confidence 
in her goodness and innocence, are so 
many additional strokes in the por- 
trait.” There is a striking instance 
of one of these incidental touches in 
Euripides ; one of the servants speaks 
of Alcestis as 
Aiowoway, 4 poor weeol +’ olntrasow Gy 
Mitnp xaxay yap wupiov tppvero, 
"Opyes pourdorove’ cvdpds.—Line 772. 
My mistress, who to me and all the do- 
mestics was 
As a mother, for from innumerable ills 
she freed us, 
Soothing the anger of her husband. 


Admetus we can scarcely respect ; 
bad as the act of allowing his wife to 
die for him is, the dialogue between 
him and his old father, whom he up- 
braids for not dying, instead of his 
wife, for him, sinks him lower in our 
regard than the occasion of the drama 
requires—and the old man has, un- 
questionably, the best of the argument. 
Towards the end of the play, however,. 
he rises, through pity for his unfeigned 
love and affliction, and his refusal to 
reeeive his undiscovered wife brought 
to him by Hercules, somewhat in our 
esteem ; so that we are artfully thus 
prepared entirely to sympathize with 
him, and finally to enter into his full 
happiness in having the lovely, the 
lost Alcestis restored to him. His 
aversion to look at the lady to be in- 
trusted to his care, and at the first 
hasty look the resemblance to the form 
of Alcestis, and his burst of feeling, 
and wonder, and entreaty that she 
should be removed from his sight, 
thereupon, are perfect in dramatic 
effect. 
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cv 3; @ ryuveet, 
"H vig mor 6) ov, TauT exer > Arunstot 
MoeQiis mere’ lots, noel meoonias dias. 
OF por xoueile meds bewy com’ ouperoy 
Tvvaine rnvds, pon me Ans neneévoy. Line 1065. 
And you, O lady, 
Whoever you are, know that you have the same stature 
As Alcestis, and are like to her in person. 


Alas, me ! remove from my eyes, by the gods I beseech you, 
This lady, that you do not utterly destroy me undone. 


And his after hesitation, how expressed in the breaking of the line— 
Aoxa yee, wvthy sivogav, yuvecir,’ ogey 
"Eun 


Methinks, as I look on her, I do behold 
My wife. 


How like Shakspeare, where poor old Lear, in similar doubt and surprise, 
says,— 

*¢ Methinks I should know you, and know this man, 

Yet I am doubtful; for I am mainly ignorant 

What place this is; and all the skill I have 

Remembers not these garments ; nor I know not 

Where I did lodge last night. Do not laugh at me, 

For, as I am a man, I think this lady 

To be my child Cordelia.” —~King Lear, Act IV., Scene 5. 


Thus Admetus, that the interest may be still in suspense, has the vision re- 
moved from his eyes, for they are dim with tears, and he can for awhile no 
longer see; and then is his grief renewed with double bitterness, as from a 
double loss. 


Dorel D8 xagdicv® tx D° dpepeeerwy 
Tnyai xareppayacw wo TAnpeay tye 
‘Qs cogs mivdes 7808 vyevopeces wines. 
It troubles my heart, and from my eyes 


The fountains flow down. O, wretched that I am, 
How afresh do I taste the bitterness of this grief ! 


The refusal of Hercules to deliver her into any other hand but that of 
Admetus most feelingly and naturally brings about the discovery. He receives 
her with averted look, and knows not that she is his wife till he is told to 
look at her, and see if she be like her, and be happy. The recognition (even 
ending in terror, lest it be unreal—some phantom conjured from the dead—is 
true to nature) is finely conceived. 


Admetus, °2 3:0}, ri rtkw ; Saty’ dvirmwroy rode 
Tuvaine Agvoow thvd éueny: EraTUMLos. 
H xégroneds fe Dod Ths Eeomrrnocts yeed 5 
Hercules. Ovx tori’ &drrd tivd ogees Doimeeta THY. 
Admetus, “Og “yt, pn T+ Daowa vegtigwy mY je 
O Gods! what shall I say ? unhoped for is this miracle ; 
I do indeed look on this my wife, 
Or does scme false heart-cutting joy of the God strike me with wonder ? 
Hercules. Not so; but in truth you see here your very wife. 
4dmetus. Oh! take care, then, that this be no phantom of the dead. 


And what does Alcestis say? Al- happiness? And who would dissolve 
cestis! the recovered from the dead, the spiritual awe that is around her? 
« forbid to tell the secrets of that pri- —The spell of Death in Life. She 
son-house.” Can speech tell her speaks not, When Admetus asks why 
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coverable mysteries, and the holiness 
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she speaks not, who could give the which the newly-vested spirit must in 
reply but the Hercules who had grap- part put off, in the resumption of her 
pled with Death, and knew the undis- 


mortal loveliness ? 


Ad. Ti ycig mob’ 40° cevaevdos eornxev ryury ; 

Here. Ovmw Pius cos tides meorPavaedrwy 
Kavi, welv av Dtoios roles vegréposs 
"AQaynionras,-xol relroy morn Delos. 


"AAN’ dizay’ tlow rivde. 


Line 1146. 


Ad. Why, then, does this lady stand speechless ? 


Herc. It is not permitted you as 


yet to hear her words 


Address’d to you before her purification, and rites 


To the infernal gods, and 
But lead her now within. 
In the tale of Orpheus, he is him- 

self every thing—not so in the play. 
The Eurydice there is every thing in 
Alcestis. It is sufficient, therefore, 
in the latter, that the conquest over 
Death should be by main force; for, 
had the spell of Orpheus been added, 
the pathos of the wife’s devotion would 
have been diminished, and the dying 
weakness of the gentle wife is not ill 
set off by the vigour of-the arm that 
rescues her; yet the real story is 
more poetical, and more really grand 
in itself. Hercules conquers Hades by 
main foree—Orpheus by a new power, 
his lyre, a thousand times more po- 
tent; for the earth yields to his incan- 
tation, and opens to him a passage, 
and Pluto and Proserpine are not 
constrained, but charmed. Death is 
but as the minister—the servant—and 
had not delivered up his charge; but 
in the ease of Orpheus the inexorable 
deities were moved. We have ob- 
served that Admetus is not the most 
worthy character. Was this intended 
to show the nature of woman’s love ? 
to enhance it ? to exalt it? How per- 
fect is that woman in her all-perfect 
love, whose sense of duty, and obe- 
dience, and affection, absorbs to itself, 
but to annihilate them, the defects of: 
the man she has chosen, and sees in 


the third day shall come. 


of the Winter’s Tale. The fabulous 
is altogether dropped. We lose some- 
thing, it is true, of the awful interest, 
the wondrous mystery of the rescue 
from Death itself—that bold personifi- 
cation; but the situations, therefore, 
the morecome home to our own hearts. 
In the Alcestis, we admire more 
than we pity. She is a voluntary suf- 
ferer. So, indeed, to a certain ex- 
tent, is Hermione, for she endures a 
sixteen years’ seclusion—-unnecessarily, 
but for her honour’s sake—but, in all 
that relates to her husband, she is 
vilely injured. Euripides makes Ad- 
metus but a poor character. Shak- 
speare makes Leontes a wicked one. 
Perhaps the Queen sees but his jeal- 
ousy as the cause of his cruelty to 
her, and may therefore be excused for 
her final reconciliation ; but the com- 
manding one of his courtiers secretly 

- to poison Polyxenes, the object of his 
jealous passion, his friend, and his 
guest, is so mean a piece of villany, 
, that we are scarcely reconciled to him 
) throughout the play, and are the less 
| interested in his penitence. This 
; would have been injurious to the 
piece, were it not for the divided in- 


j terest afforded by Perdita in the two 


last acts. In Perdita Hermione finds 


her reward. She is, indeed, recon- 


him but the husband and the eon 4 ciled to Leontes, and wonderfully fine 


If Euripides has selected so poor 

character as Admetus, we may sup- 
pose it was not without reason, for 
Shakspeare has even worse mated 
Hermione. And here in Hermione 


we have Eurydice again—the new 
version, the invention, but from the 
original tale, of consummate genius. 
If, in the Alcestis, the Eurydice be 
brought within the circle of domestic 
life, a real dramatis persona, it is 
much more the case in the Hermione 


is that reconciliation, and therein she, 
too, like Alcestis, is silent ; but Per- 
dita she blesses—like a creature that 
had for years been conversant with 
holy thoughts and prayers for the pre- 
servation of her child, and as one en- 
titled to bless. 

The statue is a fine conception, a 
beautiful version of the fable, and the 
peculiar character of Hermione well 
suits it. She has all the calm dignity, 
even in her greatest trials, which is 
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the grace of ancient marbles. We 
are nat surprised to see her represent- 
ed, for she is statuesque (if there be 
such a word) throughout. She is 
sensible of her husband's full peni- 


“Paulina. 





[July, 


tence, and of his love, of the agony of 
his affection, yet still she moves not! 
The impetuous Paulina could not have 
borne this—yet it is not for Hermione 
that she fears— 


5 


I'll draw, the curtain, 


My Lord’s almost so far transported, that 


He'll think anon it lives.” 


And even yet Hermione moves not. 


Nay! she waits the bidding, and as 


it were the animating the statue by an incantation; and when she stirs, 


she moves solemnly, as one slowly returning to life. 


Shakspeare here did 


not forget the mystery of the original fable— 


** Paulina. Stir; nay, come away, 


Bequeath to death your numbness, for from him 


Dear life redeems you. 


You perceive she stirs. 


[ Hermione comes down. 


Start not, her action shall be holy, as 
You hear my spell is lawful.” 


Here, too, as far as he could, has Shakspeare taken advantage of the silence 


of Alcestis. 
her action from others— 


“ Leontes. 


They embrace, but not a word does she yet speak. We learn 


Oh, she is warm ! 


If this be magic, let it be an act 


Lawful as eating. 
** Polyx. She embraces him.” 


Aleestis has no friend, no compa- 
nion. She needed none. Admetus 
was to her all in all—and she the self- 
devoted. It was necessary for the 
plot that Hermione should have a 
friend ; Leontes was not al/ to lier— 
she regarded the Oracle, and lived in 
hope of recovering her child. But, 
that she may stand alone in interest, 
how unlike is the calm Hermione to 
the impassioned and vehement Paul- 
ina, and how little do they come in 
contact in the play, that the majestic 
quiet may not suffer. 

As the original Orpheus is among 


the riotous Bacchants, so have the two 
plays their revel and wake. The 
jovial Hercules, who seems to have 
taken out a license *‘ to be drunk on 
the premises,” is at once the contrast 
and the relief to the universal wo of 
the house of Admetus. The coun- 
try wake, with the merry knave Au- 
tolycus, set off the graver scenes, and 


_ pleasantly prepare the mind for the 


concluding happiness. Shakspeare 
must somehow or other have met with 
the play of Euripides, for he certainly 
alludes to the story. Florizel speaks 
of Apollo serving Admetus— 


** And the fire-robed god, 
Golden Apollo, a poor humble swain, 


As I seem now.” 


And it is not impossible that the very idea of the statue may have been 
suggested by the following passage from the Alcestis of Euripides, wherein 
Admetus proposes to have a statue made of his wife :— 


LoPy 98 ysspl rexrovey Dépeos +d cov 
Eixacbiy iy Atxrposow extabaceras. 


And by the skilful hand of statuary shall your 
Imag’d form be laid in my bed. 


Can we wonder at the charm of such tales as Orpheus, Alcestis, and Her- 








mione—or in one, of Eurydice—the lost Eurydice!—the just recovered—and 
the lost again. What is it but the poetical version of bereft affection’s nightly 
dream? Did it not glide in with the stillness of night, and, enacting life, draw 
-Milton’s curtain ? . 
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’ “ Methought I saw my late espoused saint 
Brought to me, like Alcestis, from the grave, 
Whom Jove’s great son to her glad husband gave, 
Rescu’d from death by force, though pale and faint. 
Mine, as whom, wash’d from spot of childbed taint, 
Purification in the eld law did save, 
And such, as yet once more I trust to have 
Full sight of her in Heaven without restraint ;— 
Came, vested all in white, pure as her mind : 
Her face was veil’d; yet to my fancied sight 
Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person shin'’d 
So clear as in no face with more delight. 
But O, as to embrace me she inclin’d, 
I wak’d ; she fled; and day brought back my night.”—Milion. 


A dream! it shall be the poet’s 
dream. And here is Elton’s “ Dream 
of Orpheus.” He has most happily 
treated the subject as a dream, with 
the boldness, the transition, the action 
of a Greek. He is Greek in his 
dream, and has given us an English 
version not to be despised. The poet, 
in a vision,—* my visual sense was 
soul,”"—is amongst strange mountains 
and forests. He pierces “ a cavern's 


” 


mouth,” and visits the subterranean 
cataracts. So much we consider as 
the drop-scene indicative of the gene- 
ral character of the piece, for in other 
respects it is unnecessary. From this 
he emerges, in his ‘ bodiless, swift 
presence,” and is again upon the moun- 
tains, which are poetically described 
as fit scenery for the agency of the 
poem. 


“ The vulture cross’d the azure with his shade, 

And eagles from the cliffs the sun survey’d 

With fix’d irradiate eye, and from those hills 

I saw the lion stooping towards the rills 

That boil’d in clefts of rocks, and tigers slow 

Stole from the brake, or, crouching, gazed below 

On some aérial antelope, anon 

Starting, as ’twere a leaf, scarce seen and gone,”—Page 181. 


He is in the territory of the Baechants, hears enchanting music, and “ with 
a thought ” is before a mountain grotto. There are “ nymphs with vine-leaves 


erown’'d.” 
duced with effect. 


Orpheus, of the music of whose lyre he had heard, is here intro- 


‘* Stags, with their antlers, peep’d; and the streak’d pard 
Crouch’d harmless; for before them lean’d a bard 

Against the lichen’d rock ; within his grasp 

A seven-string’d shell ; a coil’d and trampled asp 

Beneath his foot, the fang still dropping gore.” —Page 182. 

There is then silence—afterwards comes the song of the Bacchants, who 
taunt Orpheus with his absence, and his worship of his unaiding god, when his 
Eurydice, flying from the shepherd Aristeus, fell under the bite of the asp. 
They then try their amorous arts to engage him in a new affection. In 


vain— 


‘* There was a pause: a silence, fearful, deep, 

As though the wilderness were hush’d in sleep ; 
The youth had grasp’d with agonizing hands 

His robe of snowy fleece, while propp’d he stands 
Against the granite rock; his frame is shook 
With ague thrills; a fire is in his look ; 

And his wild locks seem curling from his head, 
And his cheeks flush with hectic stains of red. 

His hand is on his harp: and hark !—the clash, 
Shrill, loud, and sudden as the thunder-flash ! 


OrpPHEus. 
I fix my eyes upon thee, mighty Sun! 
Thou hear’st what these have. witness’d, and behold’st 


The mockery of their pity ! 


Thou art HE! 
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[he god, whom they blaspheme, is their own god, 
Whom they in base and mortal shape would seek 
Among their tangled haunts: when they might stand 
Upon the mountain which thy glory gilds, 

And see thee in thy naked majesty, 

God of the vine they worship. Hear me now! 
Celestial Bacchus! radiant Hercules ! 

That runn’st thy race of strength around the stars ! 
Thou Jove, thou Juno of the azure air ! 

Thou Neptune, brother of thyself, that rulest 

The tempest-toiling element of sea ! 

Thou! who art both the sign and source of all, 
The world of earth and waters and deep skies, 
Hear me !—I ask a token.”——Pp. 186, 7. 


The token is the repossession of Eurydice. Orpheus breaks from the Bac- 
chants, throws himself to the branch of a high tree, whence “ rock’d giddily,” 


** when it bending swept 
The verdure-tufted crag, at once he leapt 
Sheer from the branch, and felt beneath his feet 
Heights which no footsteps but the deer’s had beat ; 
And bounding, where the eagle builds, from sight 
He faded upwards into dizzy light. 
Then javelins shook and clash’d; a long shrill yell 
Was sent through every woodland, cave, and dell; 
The hawk flew screaming from his rock ; and o’er 
The forest growl’d remote a mutter’d mingled roar. 


‘* My sprite was with the bard; I follow’d him 

To other mountains, where the sight grew dim 

If backward turn'd below: one arm his lyre 

Clasp’d close ; the sun had touch’d a pine with fire ; 
He seized a branchy torch; I heard the wave 

Dash loud and long and shrill; a yawning cave 
Receiv'd him, and I enter’d.”—P. 190. 


The poet is in spirit with him, and the description of the descent is truly 
graphic. Orpheus arrives in confidence at the very centre of Infernal Glory, 
which is gorgeously painted. 


** At length the rock receded over-head ; 

A sky of amethyst o’er-arching spread 

Its concave, studded with strange stars, and bright 
With comets, wheeling in concentric light ; 

And straight before, a palace rear’d on high 

Its gold-leav’d doors and walls of porphyry ; 

And I beheld him, while the valves fiew wide, 
Across the threshold plant his venturous stride, 
And pace, with harp in hand, the jasper floor : 

Till, touching a soft stop, he paused before 

A veiling arras, that with purpling glow 
Checker’d in shifting lights the stone below. 

He rais’d it with his arm, and the strong ray 

Of starry lamps flash’d out a midnight day ; 

And supernatural statures caught the eye 

Like shadows flung against a mountain sky: 
Embodied attributes, strange virtues, powers 

Of vengeance such as range the guilty towers 
Where crime has left its stain: and some there were 
Who wreathed the serpent round their female hair. 
The sweet string trembled; all incontinent 
Gazed, gestureless and mute; the prophet bent 
His forehead ; since, above that dream-like crowd, 
Steps of pyramidal sweep sustain’d a cloud, 
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Through whose ensanguined and transparent light 


What seem’d a pillar'd throne half met the sight, 
Where sate a human shape of doubtful guise, 
Tenebrous splendour, and colossal size ; 


Dazzling, yet dimly seen. 


The charming rhyme 


Melted from Orpheus’ lips ; he dared to climb 

The slope pyramidal of steps, that grew 

Beneath his toiling feet, till to my view 

He stood diminished ; the last stair he trode, 

Fainting, and touch’d the footstool of the god.”——Pp. 193, 4. 


Mr Elton has made the most advantageous use of the Orphic Remains, and 
has embodied with high poetical conception the z:vs of the ancient Greek. 
The following lines are extremely beautiful, and the dream-like visionary 
transmutation of the distinct yet blended powers of the One are in the true 


spirit of poetry :— 


** He saw a monarch in his pomp of place 

Propt on a staff of gold; he saw the face 

Of Jove— Apollo in his subterrene 

Presence: of twoesex’d aspect: a dark queen 
Sate, gazing pensive on him, Pluto’s spouse ; 
Arch’d on her forehead met her raven brows, 

And languishingly look’d her fawn-like eyes 
Through long-fring’d eyelids dipt in hyacinth dyes ; 
Her tower-tress'd hair was diadem’d. Anon 

The apparition of that shape was gone ; 

And through the fire-red vapour, mantling round 
The chair of burnish’d adamant, there frown’d 

A giant king, whose spiky crown was set 

O’er locks that dropp’d in rings of clustering jet ; 
Thus, in their violet robes enwrapt, the pair 

Sate twain, or one; with crisp’d, or flowing, hair ; 
Or stern, or melancholy mild: each came 

And went alone; each different, yet the same ; 

Nor e’er at once were those grand phantoms seen— 


A lonely king, a solitary queen. 


One only lean’d upon that staff of gold, 

And whom you late beheld, you still behold : 

Her sandal’d feet still press the agate stair, 

And his those raven brows, that tower-wreathed hair ; 

The lineaments by involution strange 

Of form and sex, pass’d with alternate change 

And reappear’d ; and still a disc of rays 

Haloed each brow—a faint and flickering blaze ; 

And in that sign the ravish’d prophet knew 

His priesthood pure, his inspirations true. 

He look’d upon the self-dividing one, 

The female Jove of hell, the subterranean Sun ; 

And, as he twitch’d the chords with ivory rod, : 
Lifted his plaintive chant, and hailed the goddess-god.”—Pp. 194, 6. 


The * Song of Orpheus,”’ excepting 
the first few lines of the poem, we 
think a failure. It sadly wants dig- 
nity. The metre offends, and meets 
with little apology in the matter. It 
is of the common sing-song elegiac ; 
and as good verses may be found in 
every village album amongst its fair- 
handed specimens of youthful and 
virgin talent. Nor do we see any 
charm in the speech of Proserpine, 
who tells Orpheus that, under spell, 
his Eurydice “ flits behind hin” — 


*¢ But beware lest haste 
The spell dissever, 
Or, unembraced, 
She is dead for ever! ”—P. 201. 


From this point Mr Elton reas- 
sumes his poetical dignity and power. 
The dreaming Poet had been disen- 
gaged from the Bard Orpheus during 
the upward passage, left therefore un- 
described. He awaits him at the en- 
trance of the enormous cavern, the 
roarings of whose subterranean waves 
are 
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‘¢ Faintlier heard ; when from within the 
cave 

A harp rang out; a youth with hurried 
tread 

Sprang into day, and, gasping, turn’d his 
head. 

The very heart within me seem’d to break 

At the shrill sadness of that following 
shriek.” —P. 201. 


The shriek, and misty figure, “ veil- 
ed in snowy white,” melting into 
** blindest, blackest, shade,” is certain- 
ly an improvement upon the too pal- 
pable and speech-making Eurydice of 
the older versions. The Pontiff youth, 
under the despairing passion of his 
grief, tearing away his harp-strings, is 
finely conceived. 

The charm of the Lyre has departed 
from him. 

** The serpent cast 

Her venom on him, as he bounding pass'd 

Beneath the gnarl’d o’erbranching oaks ; 
the glare 

Of panthers met him from their briery 

lair.”-P. 202. 

The paths lead him by the loathed 
image of the human Bacchus—he finds 
himself in the holiest place amongst 
the slumbering Bacchants—he awakes 


them and drags their idol of Bacchus 
from its base, and tramples in the 
earth the “ mortal-visaged God.” The 
Bacchants, infuriate, pour forth the 
Dithyrambic rage, seize and tear him 


in pieces. Mr Elton does not forget 

the bodiless head floating down the 

Hebrus, and the “ frigida lingua,” still 

erying “ Ah, miseram Eurydicen !”— 

nor is he deterred by the burlesque of 

Gay in his Trivia. 

‘* Headless he sank ; but woods, and glades, 
and rocks, 

Told back the voice of his last agony— 

‘ Eurydice ! ah, poor Eurydice !’ 

The last, the only sounds his tongue had 
shaped, 

Still quiver'd on the lip when life escap’d. 

The stream, that his departed visage roll'd 

Along its ruddy tides, that echo told ; 

And all the wild roar died along the steep, 

And those who wreaked the vengeance 
paused to weep.”——P. 204. 


The heathen poets here terminate 
the story—but the immortality of the 
soul was a part of the Orphic creed. 
Mr Elton, therefore, justly and with 
great beauty extends his vision. The 
poet is again with Orpheus where, in 
the cavern, the descent, the brazen 
door is pa.sed. His footsteps are on 
the jasper floor ; all vanishes in mist ; 
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(July; 
and the eternal regions of the blessed 


expand before him, and around him, 
and all is love. 


‘* And one of roseate cheek and sunny hair, 
With starr’d and azured vestments, lean’d 
her head 
O’er a wan youth, who waked as from the 
dead ; 
Drew life and love like sun-light at his eyes, 
And held his breath in speechless ecstasies, 
Then dove-like murmured, while delight 
grew pain, 
¢ Eurydice ! thou then art mine again !’” 
- P,. 205. 


Nothing can be happier than this 
conclusion ; a word more would have 
been an interruption to that perfect 
bliss of reunion—at once the poet’s 
happiness, his dream, and his belief! 
Oh, that he should awake from this and 
feel the chill of the gray morning cold 
upon his widowed breast ! 

Much as we admire the Orpheus, 
we are almost tempted to recom- 
mend Mr Elton to give a rifaci- 
mento of this fascinating poem. The 
superiority of those portions that are 
in blank verse will be striking to 
every reader. We do not object 
to rhymewe would not disenchant 
the tale of rhyme—but we would ever 
have rhyme ¢e//. When it comes not 
with its due pause, it is trifling; its 
beauty is that it gives precision to 
thought, and encloses it, supplying the 
place of the more distinct tctus of the 
Greek and Latin prosody. When 
rhyme terminates a sentiment or an 
action it gives it the muse’s stamp, 
securing it from addition or interrup- 
tion as a poetic axiom: it has a final 
value. We cannot approve of the 
innovation of ineffective rhyming b 
which the imitators of the Shelley 
school make it a passing impertinence, 
with no apparent object but an unne- 
cessary intrusion. The monotony of 
periodical termination may be better 
avoided by transferring the rhymes, 
making their recurrence irregular, as 
in Lycidas (but Milton’s ear was per- 
ject; his sense of hearing was pro- 
bably sharpened by the deprivation of 
sight), and also by the use of the trip- 
let, in which Dryden is so happy, and 
so expressively and finally closes the 
sense of a passage. 

But why may we not speak a few 
words of Orpheus himself—Orpheus 
the Poet! Who was Orpheus? What 
did he do? The Poet, the mudern 
Sophist, the Utilitarian, will variously 
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answer. Some deny his existence, 
and some read all poetry by the rule 
of contrary. We envy not such, who 
would too severely put poetry to the 
question, and who think they confer 
a benefit on mankind by stripping 
her more naked than- ever she was 
born, and subjecting her limbs to 
the torture to chronicle her miser- 
able confessions as truth. We are 
content to know that trees followed 
him, tigers danced and crouched 
before his lyre. Neither do we envy 
the success of that exact enquiry by 
which some have pretended to have 
discovered, that the music of Orpheus 
arose not from his lyre but from the 
pestle and mortar! who resolve the 
recovery of Eurydice from Hades, 
or, according to the advertisements, 
“from under the ribs of death,” into 
the efficacy of medicine administered 
by the first Apothecary, Orpheus ! 
The powers ascribed to Orpheus, 
making every allowance for poetical 
embellishments, are, indeed, extensive 
enough; he asserts in the Argonautics, 
with sufficient gravity, that he had 
“ trod the dark way of Tanarus into 
Hell for the sake of his spouse, trust- 
ing to his harp.” Certainly, nothing 
has come down to us indicative of his 
wonderful charm. The most whimsi- 
cal power ascribed to a verse of Or- 
pheus, * the wise mage,” is in the 
Cyclops, where the coward Satyr pro- 
poses the repetition as a charm to bid 
the monster’s eye walk out of his head 
of its own accord. We are not likely 
to meet with panthers in our walks; 
but, if Mr Wombwell’s van ‘should 
break down and pour forth its mon- 
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sters, we should be loth to trust to the 
most concentrated extracts of his power 
from any of the works that bear his 
name. Repeat some of his best lines 
with the volume in hand in a pretty 
thick wood, and never suspect that the 
trees will follow you, nor fear com- 
plaints before magistrates of your oral 
depredations ! 

There are some strong and pictu- 
resque passages in the Argonautics, for 


instance, the Cave of Chiron ; but, ex- 


cepting some few isolated scenes, there 
is little poetry in the work.. There is 
a pretty ony in the argument (why 
so called we know not) to his Lithics, 
which, though told with great sim- 
plicity, shows a very successful at- 
tempt at descriptive precision and even 
studied sweetness and elegance of ver- 
sification. 

Orpheus, in his way to offer his an- 
nual sacrifice to the Sun, meets Theo- 
damas, whom he persuades to accom- 
pany him. He gives a very interest- 
ing and graphic natrative of the cause 
which led his father to offer sacrifice 
on the altar of that deity. This in- 
troduces a discussion, and leads the 
way to the poems that follow, on the 
merits and powers of various stones, 
the possession of which will lead to 
the attainment of the owner’s wishes, 
and guard him from the dangers of 
poison. The scenery of the place of 
sacrifice, and the accompaniment of 
the two dogs, who attend of their own 
accord, conclude the little narrative 
with some exquisitely beautiful lines, 
as expressive as any in the range of 
pastoral poetry. We offer a trans- 
lation : 


I love the converse of a man of sense, 

Better than gold, that masters all who seek ite. 
For, being bent on sacrifice to the Sun, 

I met my prudent friend Theodamas, 

Towards the city, from the country wending. 

I took him by the hand, and spake him thus: 

** Townward to-morrow, my good friend, unless 


Most urgent business call you there to-day ; 
For now, methinks, the very god himself 
Sent thee to meet me bent,on festival. 
Consent, then, come with me, for blessedness 
Attends the sacrifice that good men offer ; 
And the immortal gods rejoice, when men 
The worthiest do these processions lead, 

Nor shall I take you far aside; for, see 

The hill, above my grounds, whither I tend. 
There, when I was a stripling, once alone 

I ventured, following two birds eseaped— 
My two tame partridges: each, as it heard 
Its name (I called to them), stood still awhile, 
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But soon as I held out my hand to take him, 
Flew off, avoiding me—and in my speed 
And earnestness, J fell upon my face ; 
Then, rising up, pursued them further on. 
But when the summit of the hill I reach’d, 
They, sending forth a sudden and shrill cry, 
Swift as an arrow, to a leafy beech 
Flew upward—for they had a serpent seen, 
A deadly monster, with his open jaws, 
And full of death, rush on them, unobserved 
_ By me, though near, for on the birds alone 

My eyes were fix’d; until I saw the beast 
Lifting his horrid neck from the low ground, 
Hiding his body for more perfect snare. 
None would have said I followed partridges, 
That then had seen me fly with swift feet back ; 
Nor thought the feet that bore me were a child’s. 
For fear, my master, bade me imitate 
The broad-wing’d eagle and the fleeting wind : 
For death was nigh me, and full oft the tongue 
Of the fell monster touch'd my garment’s edge ; 
And, beyond rescue, I had been devour’d, 
Had not swift thought urged me with speed to fly 
To the altar that to Pheebus ancient men 
Had built. The fire had left there unconsumed 
The branch of a wild olive tree: I seized it, © 
And turn’d to combat with that serpent dire— 
That, when he saw me, maddening for the fight, 
Roused all his rage, and, in himself involved, 
Curl’d inward, circling his enormous back 
Fold within fold interminable, raised 
Over the altar his high-crested throat, 
With hisses that my utmost clamours drown’d. 
Then with a blow on that infrangible 
Hard mountain monster’s head, my weak staff broke : 
- But I was not to die by that fell beast ; 
For two, my father’s faithful dogs, that tended 
The feeding flocks at distance, knew my cry, 
And to me ran—for I had ever been 
Their kind companion—and on them the serpent 
Rush’d, while I bounded onward to the plain 
Precipitate ; and as a hare, escaped 
The eagle’s frightful talons, lieth conceal’d 
Amid thick bushes—so among the flocks, 
As I were one of the close-crowded goats, 
Crouching I hid me from the monster dire. 
Henceforth my father yearly, while he lived, 
Did to this saving altar victims bring, 
And to the Sun pay worthy recompense 
For his preserved child; and thenceforth I, 
Choosing from out my herds a calf, spring-born, 
Fattening and sleek from his fresh mother’s milk, 
Lead my procession forth of pleasant friends 
Unto the sacred altar on the hill. 
And the two serpent-slaying dogs ascend, 
Each following, and of his own accord, 
And far about the altar of the god 
All sweetness is, green sward, and softest spring 
Of fragrant herbage ; and thick shade of elms 
Rests underneath; and near them, at the base 
Of a smooth rock, perennial waters gush, 
And in their foam up-bubbling, intermixed, 
Pour ever forth sweet music like a song. 
Then let us haste, for we must not delay [deny], 
Nor feast, nor service to the gods,” I said ; 
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And he in his instinctive knowledge wise 
Replied—‘‘ And may the world-illuming God 


Free you from every ill, and send you home 
Into a house, whose riches bring-no tears. 


Remembering this your goodness—nor will I, 
Without my gift, suffer you to depart. 

And that the god may hear when you ascend 
With your due sacrifice, into your hands 

This shining wondrous crystal I deliver.” 


The philosophy of Orpheus was 
brought from Egypt, where can be 
discovered a clue to the mythology 
of the Greeks and Romans. The 
veiled Isis was a symbol of the inner 
or esoteric doctrine, that the world 
was Deity. Orpheus makes the Sun 
a type of the universe, and even its 
source. He seems to have inculcated 
a more material pantheism, whereas 
the Egyptians connected their solar 
and planetary worship with the sup- 
posed transmission of the souls of the 
virtuous ancestors of mankind to the 
Stars. Hesiod appears to glance at 
this belief, though without the refer- 
ence to a solar translation, in his good 
demons. This may, however, have 


been a branch of the exoteric or out- 
ward doctrine promulgated to the 
people for social and political pur- 


poses, as the residence of the virtuous 
souls in the stars meant probably no- 
thing more than a physical energy. 
Having spoken thus of the works 
and philosophy of Orpheus, it would 
seem very ungrateful, with Vossius 
and others, to deny his existence, and 
assert that Orpheus, Muszeus, and Li- 
nus, were merely names deduced from 
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the Pheenician language. Origen 
doubts not the personality of these, 
but whether their books had been pre- 
served. Plato, however, speaks of 
Orpheus as a real person, and refers 
not merely to the Orphic writings, 
but to those of the individual Orpheus 
himself. He was supposed to have 
lived before the Trojan era. Great 
doubts exist whether the remains ex- 
tant are genuine. They were produ- 
ced by Onomacutus, who lived in the 
time of Xerxes and the Pisistratide, 
but it should be added, he was banish- 
ed on a charge of having issued forged 
oracles. It has been objected to the 
genuineness of the Argonautics, that 
we have authority for Orpheus ha- 
ving used the Doric dialect ; but the 
objection is not valid, for Onomacutus 
may have changed it for the Homeric ; 
and it appears more probable that he 
should have been in possession of cer- 
tain fragments, which he made the 
groundwork of the poems, than that 
he should have been their entire in- 
ventor, as the name of Orpheus was 
too well known, many of his tradi- 
tionary verses being dispersed abroad, 
to render such a forgery plausible. 
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** Je veux la paix,fet je ne yeux que la Charte.’’ 


** Comment veut-on que je cede avec la taille que j’ai ?” 
©. 


Casimir Perrier was the conqueror 
of the Revolution of 1830! He found 
it arbitrary—he made it legal. He 
found it warlike—he made it pacific, 
He found it Destructive—he made it 
Conservative. He found it tumultuous 
and anarchical—he reduced it to order 
and obedience. He found it supported 
by the refuse of society—he gained for 
it friends among the virtuous, enlight- 
ened, patriotic, and wise. He found 
it the humble imitator of the terrorism 
of 1793—he made it the sincere and 
zealous opponent of all such imbecile 
projects, and of all such sanguinary 
orgies. He found it screaming for the 
destruction of the treaties of 1815—he 
compelled it, in time, to acknowledge 
that it was only by recognising those 
treaties—by acting with good faith to 
all foreign powers—by being satisfied 
with the boundaries assigned to France 
by those treaties, and by pursuing a 
Conservative policy, that the Revolu- 
tion of 1830 could have any chances of 
life, or that the throne of July could 
hope to exist. He found the Revolu- 
tion of 1830 looking every where about 
for some spot of earth on which it 
might pounce, and then exclaim—* J 
have made a conquest—and will now 
maintain it ;’’ but, before he died, he 
taught that same Revolution to feel that 
the greatness of a country does zot 
consist in the extent of its territory, or 
in the vastness of its conquests, but in 
its nobility and frankness of character 
—in the high honour with which it 
fulfils all its engagements—in the in- 
telligence, enterprise, and wisdom of 
its inhabitants—and in the just and 
legal conduct of its national govern- 
ment. 


** Je veux la paix, et je ne veux que la 
Charte,”’ ‘ 


was the maxim of Casimir Perier ; 
and though he was prematurely cut off 
from his family, his friends, his coun- 
try, and the world, yet he has left a 
name which shall never perish, and an 
example which we propose to hold up 
at once for study and for imitation. 
The science of government is one of the 
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most difficult to attain, as it is one of 
the most valuable when acquired. To 
govern is to rule—but it is to rule with 
wisdom and justice, humanity, perse- 
verance, and truth. To govern is to 
regulate, to influence, to direct, to ma- 
nage, to restrain. It is more than this 
— it is to “ be” superior, as well as to 
maintain a superiority. Zemple said 
that there seemed to be but two 
general kinds of government in the 
world. The one exercised according 
to the arbitrary commands and will of 
some single person ; and the other ac- 
cording to certain orders or laws in- 
troduced by agreement or custom, and 
not to be changed without the consent 
of the many. The one is absolute 
power; the other is legal liberty and 
regular government. Bonaparte re- 
presented the former system, and thus 
closed the Revolution of 1789. Casi- 
mir Perier represented the latter sys- 
tem, and thus conquered the Revolution 
of 1830. 

The science of government, of legal, 
reasonable, national government, was 
understood and appreciated by Casi- 
mir Perier. He felt that the science 
of government does not consist in 
haughtiness of character, nor in abso- 
lute personal power, nor in a constant 
irritating state of opposition tonational 
tastes and national predilections. All 
this may exist in agovernor, whether he 
be a king, an emperor, or a president, 
and yet he may be wholly ignorant of 
the science of government. It is much 
to have a ** will,”’ but in order that the 
“‘ will” may be respected, as well as 
submitted to, it is essential that there 
should be a harmony between the real 
wants and real desires of a people, 
and the character of the policy by 
which the nation is directed. “A 
government is an established state of 
legal authority.” Yes, of “ legal au- 
thority.” Then the science of govern- 
ment is not merely a knowledge of the 
form of a community with respect to 
the disposition of the supreme autho- 
rity, but it is a knowledge of the esta- 
blished state of /ega/ authority, and at 
oncea full comprehension of the wants, 
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situation, and character of a people, as 
of the means by which those wants 
may be supplied, that situation may be 
improved, and that character may be 
ameliorated, without being destroyed— 
and benefited, without being wounded. 

The science of government includes 
a knowledge of human character—of 
natignal history—of the motives which 
influence men and nations—of the con- 
temporary moyements of society in 
other countries and under other forms 
of goyernment—and a facility in com- 
prehending, and duly weighing, and 
considering, how the most opposite in- 
stitutions, existing at the same moa- 
ment among different people, may yet 
be the moat eligible, the most adyan- 
tageous, and even the most truly libe- 
ral for them. This js that portion of 
the science of government which was 
never understood by the first French 
Revolution; and theignorance of which 
led to universal war, and, in the end, 
to iron despotism in the very country 
which had proclaimed itself the eman- 
cipator of mankind. 

The science of goyernment includes 
a knowledge of all classes of the nation 
that is governed, It is not enough to 
know the nobles or the paupers of a 
land, but the middling and upper 
classes, and the working and indus- 
triaus divisions of society must like- 
wise be understood and appreciated. 
This was never the case with the first 
French Revolution ; and Bonaparte 
never addressed himself to more than 
a fraction of the country aver which 
he ruled. The Revolution of 1830 
would have fallen into the very same 
error, but for Casimir Perier; The 
Lafitte Ministry lived on the support 
of the mob! The mob cried for en- 
larged frontiers—for the destruction 
of the fortresses erected on the Bel- 
gian frontiers against the ineursions of 
France—for the Alps, the Rhine, and 
the Pyrenees as its houndaries—for a 
war against Russia—for the insurrec- 
tion of the Rhenish provinces—for Pro- 
pagandism in Spain, Portugal, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Switzerland—and 
for * the union of the people against 
the kings”—and of Spain, Portugal, 
Belgium, France, and England against 
the rest of Europe. Its ¢ science of 
government” was to unite the govern- 
ed against their governors, and to in- 
volve the world in an interminable 
war. But Casimir Perier arose, and 
said no 
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“* Je veux la paix, et je ne veux que la 

Charte ;"" 

d when Casimir Perjer thus pro. 
claimed Ais will, ‘and Ajs system of 
government, he not only represented 
the wise and the enlignreng portion 
of the French people, but he knew that 
he so represented it. When he refused 
to accept office—when he accepted 
office—when he resigned office—an 
when he re-accepted office—he did’ 
he did, knowing quite well what he 
wag doing, what he was refusing, and 
what he was re-accepting. He ap- 
pealed “ from Philip drunk, to Phillp 
sober ;”’ and he did not begin to govern 
till he Anew that France longed to be 
ruled. Buthegoverned her/egally—he 
ruled her according to the Charte—he 
had all the law and all the constitution 
on his side, and he knew it; and thus, 
whilst he supported public opinion, 
public opinion in its turn backed him 
—and his science of government came 
to his aid, and enabled him to triumph 
over illegality, disorder, anarchy, an 
crime, 

Great men are raised up by Proyi- 
dence, and not by accident ; by Hea- 
ven, and not by a mere concurrence of 
circumstances, to meet the exigencies 
of great events, of great commotions, 
and of great changes. We were mugh 
pleased lately with the observation of 
a French authoress of distinction. She 
said, “ It is always the same map,” 
Her meaning was this :—It is always 
a powerful agent—always a master- 
mind—always a man far above his 
fellows-—always some one wha has the 
science of goyernment—who adapts 
his measures to the peculiar gircum- 
stances in which he is placed—who 
takesa comprehensive, and yetclearand 


distinet view of all that surrounds hj 


—and who, in one word, is “ the” man 
for the moment, and apparently the 
only man. ‘This is the distinctive and 
precise character affixed by Heayen on 
its agents. There is nothing of doyht 
in their purposes, or of feebleness in 
their movements. They haye a task 
to perform—a duty to accomplish—an 
end to attain—and they invariably 
succeed, beeause they are special and 
consecrated agents, Now, although 
there would be some danger in follow- 
ing this up to the extreme point of its 
veracity, yet the general statement is 
a true one. The Pitts, the Norths, 
the Wellingtons, the Napoleons of 
modern times have not been mere ardi- 





nary agents, created by circumstances 
—but they have been, like Casimir 
Perier, “the” men adapted to the 
moment, and the agents raised up 
either to accomplish great and perma- 
nent good, or to prevent vast and 
coming evils. And, if we turn over in 
our memories the pages of history, 
whether sacred or profane, and whe- 
ther of ancient or of modern date, re- 
reading all our readings, and calling 
back to our memories the leading 
events of the world which we inhabit, 
we shall find that at various epochs in 
this world’s history, “ it is always the 
sameman ;” that is, a powerful agent— 
a master mind — always a man far 
above his fellows who is “ the” man 
for the moment, and apparently the 
* only” man. 

And we have been forcibly struck 
with this fact in considering the sub- 
ject of this memoir—Casimir PErter. 
A Legitimist leader, in opposition tothe 
Revolution of 1830, could have had no 
influence with the Chambers, with the 
Crown, or with the lower orders. A 
Bonapartist would have been sus- 
pected of intentions in favour of the 
family of the Corsican usurper, and 
would have been rejected as entertain- 
ing opinions allied to those of the 
Propagandist party. 

A Republican Chief would have 
armed against him all the middling 
classes, and his government could have 
been only that of the mob. It was ne- 
cessary that the conqueror of the Revo- 
lution of 1830 should be a man iden- 
tified with the Opposition during the 
Restoration—a man of fortune and 
good moral character, to inspire the 
mass with respect, and the middling 
classes with confidence—a man who 
had the power of addressing the pub- 
lic, and of causing himself to be res- 
pected by it—a man whose private 
fortune should protect him against the 
charge of wishing office for the sake 
of its pecuniary advantages, and yet 
who should in no wise belong to the 
old aristocracy of the country. It was 
necessary that this man should have a 
commanding appearance, that he might 
feel that confidence in his person as 
well as in his mind, which it was ne- 
cessary he should feel at such a con- 

juncture, and which enabled him to 
say, 


“‘ Comment veut-on que je cede avec la 
taille que j'ai?” 


36 Casimir Perier. [July, 


It was necessary that he should be- 
long to the people—have been brought 
up amongst them—have made his for- 
tune in the midst of them—and have 
been associated with all the errors, as 
well as with all the mingled justice 
and truth of their cause. It was ne- 
cessary that he should have great 
powers of oratory—great personal 
courage—a firm confidence in the sys- 
tem he espoused—at the same time that 
he could point to his antecedents and 
say, * Was I not one of you when you 
rose against the ordinances of Charles 
X.? and when you proclaimed Louis 
Philip the King of the French?” It 
was also necessary that his antecedents 
should have a still more ancient date— 
that he should be identified with the 
Neysand Manuels, and Foys and Ben- 
jamin Constants of the Restoration— 
and that he should be able to point to 
the records of the Opposition during 
that epoch, and say, “* Was I not then 
also one of the foremost in your 
ranks ?” and above all this, it was ne- 
cessary that this man of ten thousand 
should be willing to devote all the 
powers of his body and all the energies 
of his mind to the cause he believed to 
be just, national, andtrue. Now there 


was but “one” man in Francein whom ~ 


all these qualities and all this fitness 
were united, and that man was Cast- 
min Perrier! and when we say this, 
it is not in haste or with inconsidera- 
tion. We have looked over in our 
minds—yes, and with contemporary 
histories in our hands—all the men of 
1830, with their powers, their relations, 
their defects, their qualifications, and 
their influence over the Crown, the 
Chambers, and the people; and we 
declare most positively that Casimir 
Perrier was the “ only” man—there 
was no other. There were too many 
prejudices against M. Guizot; the 
Duke de Broglie belonged to the old 
aristocracy of France; Lafayette was 
the chief of the Republicans ; Lafay- 
ette could not so suddenly rise in op- 
position to the Revolution he had aided 
in organizing; Gerard was a mere 
soldier; Lamarque was an avowed 
Bonapartist ; Benjamin Constant was 
old and withered ; Dupin was nothing 
but a lawyer, rather suspected than 
otherwise by the popular party ; Odil- 
lon Barret and Mauquin were scarcely 
known; Count Montalivet was too 
young; Barthe was a mere barrister, 
of the Carbonari school in politics ; 
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Thiers was unknown but to a few 
friends or cronies in the republic of 
letters ; Marshal Soult had served the 
Restoration as he had the empire, with 
equal fidelity ; Count d’ Argont had 
been charged by Charles X. to nego- 
tiate for him with the Provisional Go- 
vernment at the Hotel de Ville; and 
Talleyrand had no moral influence over 
even three individuals in all France— 
we were about to say in all the world. 
So Casimir Perier was the only man 
who could dare—who did dare to at- 
tempt to conquer the Revolution of 
1830—and who, in the end, eventhough 
cut off in the midst of his labours, did, 
by his successors and disciples, succeed 
in conquering it. 

To the life of this man, then, we in- 
vite the attention of our readers ; and 
though his life, like those of most of 
us, will be found to be a mingled yarn 
of good and evil, yet, on the whole, 
much benefit may be derived from the 
contemplation and study of his indivi- 
dual history. 

Casimir Perrier was born at Gre- 
noble on the 12th of October, 1777. His 
family, originally from Mens, a small 
town in the environs of the capital of 
Isere, had become wealthy from its 
commercial and enterprising charac- 
ter, and even enjoyed a reputation su- 
perior toits fortune. The grandfather 
of Casimir Perier, about 1720, had 
transported to Grenoble the principal 
establishment of the family ; he was 
the founder of the manufactory of the 
linens of Voiron, the produce of which 
amounted to several millions of frances 
per annum at the beginning of the 
Revolution, and he concentrated at 
Grenoble, and in his house, the con- 
cern of the ** Tissas de l’Inde,” with 
which he supplied the centre and the 
south of France. One of his sons was 
named director of the “* Companie des 
Indes.” His eldest son, Claude, the 
father of Casimir, extended his com- 
mercial operations to the two branches 
of industry created by his father, and 
undertook to introduce at Vizille the 
then new invention of printed cotton 
goods. The position of the grand- 
father of Casimir Perier was such as 
to justify him in deciding that his son 
Augustine should become counsellor 
to the Parliament. He purchased the 
necessary qualifications—but, in order 
to exercise those rights, it wasnecessary 
to obtain the consent of the company. 

Another proof of the wealthy and re- 
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spectable position in society of the 
family of Periers may be derived from 
this fact, that, two years before the 
Revolution of 1789, the province of 
Dauphiny suffered much from a very 
serious famine. It was necessary, 
therefore, to make large purchases of 
provisions in neighbouring districts of 
France. Claude Perier, the father of 
Casimir, put his capital and credit at 
the disposal of his native province ; 
and in order to reward him for this 
signal service rendered to Isere, the 
Parliament of Grenoble rendered spon- 
taneously a decree, by which the charge 
of counsellor was presented to his 
eldest son. The family of Perier ap- 
pears to have been destined to repre- 
seut, in the most full and comprehen- 
sive manner, the political aggrandise- 
ment of the middling classes in France. 
The father of Casimir Perier died a 
member of the legislative corps ; his 
two brothers-in-law, Messrs Pascal 
and Duchesne, were, one a member of 
the same corps, and the other a Tri- 
bun.. Six of his eight sons, Messrs 
Augustine, Alexandre, Casimir, Ca- 
mille, Alphonse, Joseph Perier, have 
been Deputies ; the three last are so 
still; and M. Augustine Perier died 
Peer of France. His two sons in-law, 
Messrs Savage de Rollin and M. Tes- 
serie, were Deputies, the first after 
having been a Tribun. One of his 
nephews was Camille Jordan, and 
another, M. Duchesne, is still member 
of the elective Chamber. 

The family of Perier, like the family 
of Peel, belongs, then, to the mercan- 
tile and manufacturing classes of so- 
ciety ; and as the father of Sir Robert 
Peel founded a sort of dynasty of 
wealth, talent, and patriotism, so did 
the father of Casimir Perier, both 
having one son, above all others of their 
children, who distinguished themselves 
by their senatorial and statesman-like 
talents. As Sir Robert Peel, on all 
suitable occasions, not only admits, but 
even boasts of the fact that he belongs 
to the industrious and trading, the 
middling and manufacturing classes of 
society—so did Casimir Perier—and 
on one occasion, when reproached by 
the French Radical party with being 
a great Signior, and with being un- 
able to sympathize with the middling 
and industrious classes, he exclaimed, 
«¢ miserable and ignorant creatures that 
ye are! Do ye forget, then, that my 
grandfather was a weaver, and my 
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father a spinner, and that I am only 
their son? I kriow what it is to rise 
early and to work late, to eat the bread 
of carefulness atid of honest labour ; 
but I know also that the laws are as 
essential to the workman as they are 
to the maniifacturer, and as necessary 
for the middling classes as they are for 
the wealthy. I desire nothing more 
than the triumph of the laws, and with 
the laws the liberty which their tri- 
umph must assure me.” | 
_ On another occasion; when called an 
* aristocrat,” and one of the privileged 
classes, he replied, “ my only aristo- 
eracy is the superiority which industry, 
frugality; perseverance, and intelli- 
geiice will always assure to every man 
in a free state of society. I belong 
only to those privileged classes to 
which you may all belong in your 
turn, They are not privileges created 
for us, but created by us. Our wealth 
is our own; we have madeit; Our 
ease and prosperity are our own; we 
have gained them by the sweat of our 
brows, or by the labour of our minds. 
Our position in society is not con- 
ferred upon us, but purchased by our- 
selves—with our own intellect, ap- 
plication, zeal, patience, and industry. 
If you remain inferior to us, it is be- 
cause you have not the intellect or 
the industry, the zeal or the sobriety, 
the patience or the application, neces- 
sary to your advancement. This is 
not our fault, but your own. You 
wish to become rich; as some men do 
to become wise ; but there is no royal 
road to wealth any more, than there is 
to knowledge. You sigh for the ease 
and the repose of wealth, but you are 
tot willing to do that which is neces- 
sary to procure them. _ The husband- 
man who will not till his ground shall 
reap nothing but thistles or briars. 
You think that the commotions in 
human society are useless and mis- 
direeted if you do not become wealthy 
and powerful by the changes; but 
what right have you to expect, you 
idlers and drones in the hive, that you 
shall always be fed on the honey and 
the sweets of life?, What right have 
you, who do nothing for yourselves, 
your families, your communes, your 
arrondissements; your departments, 
your country, or your kind, to imagine 
that you will be selected by them for 
their favout, their éonfideriée; and their 
rewards? Iam not an Aristocrat in 
that sense of the term in which it may 


be applied in absolute governments 
or under imperial rule; but if, by an 
Aristocrat, you mean a man who has 
earned his promotion by his labour, 
his honours by his toils, and his wealth 
by his industry—oh, then, indeed, I 
am an Aristocrat—and, please God, I 
hope always to remain so. The dis- 
tinctions in human society displease 
you, because you have not the talent 
or the industry to amend your own 
position. You are too idle to labour, 
and too proud to beg, but I will en- 
deavour to take care tliat you shall not 
rob me. I throw back, then; with 
indignation and resentment the charge 
which is made. I belong to the 
middling classes of society. These 
classes must take their part in the 
government of society. I have been 
selected by my fellow-citizens, and by 
my king, as one of their representa- 
tives, and, by the blessing of God, I 
will represent them.” 


On the approach of the Revolution — 


in France, the -tiers-état did not per- 
haps feel the importance of its high 
destinies ; but it must be admitted 
that it prepared to merit them, It 
had reaped the harvest of nearly all 
that had been sown for two centuries. 
For it were avcomplished the pro- 
gress of order, of ease, of ideas. For 
it the influence of the privileged classes 
was weakened, and the power of royal 
authority was inereased. It had raised 
itself, little by little, to that point of 
force and maturity, which enabled it 
to says and justified it in saying, that 
it was the nation. In its bosom, or 
rather at its head, were to be distin- 
guished families; who allied to the 
manners of the past the opinions of 
the then present; and one of these 
families was that of Claude Perier. 
Having arrived at affluence by labour 
and economy, it had remained simple, 
moderate; serious. It participated in 
those ideas of independence which 
assimilated it to the spirit of the times, 
at the, same time, that it. preserved 
those habits of subordination, and of 
respect for the past, for the old mo- 
narchy, and for olden events and times, 
which were weakening generally every 
day. The chief of this Perier family 
was an able mefchant—having an im- 
perious character, habituated to de- 
mand much from himself; and much 
from others; and his authority was felt 
around him. He was no believer in 
agrarian laws, in republican spolia- 
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tions, ih falsé systems of equality ; but, 
on the contrary, he was an advocate 
for paternal government at home, and 
for a firm and régular, and even a 
severe governtiétit of the nation. His 
wife, the thother of Casiniir Perier, 
Marie Paséal, was endowed With a 
singular mind arid with 4 lively ima- 
gination. She was an admirable 
mother of a family: but her religious 
opiniotis approdthed almost to mysti- 
cism. The tiatural independence of 
het ideas, arid the sweet mildiiess of 
hér character, tended to render less 
austere the otherwise strict aspect of 
the Périer family. She was otie of 
those, however, who understood and 
felt in all its force the value of mater- 
nal instruction ; and who maintained 
that thé education of a child began in 
its cradle. She was not ashained to 
acknowledge the obligations of woman 
to Christianity ; and, in her turn, she 
souglit to britig up her children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
Around her was grouped a numerous 
family, or, as was said repeatedly, 
“a tribe $”—ten children, reimark- 
able for a most décided physiogtiomy ; 
for 4a mélange of new principles and 
old matitiers, of séverity aid of affec- 
tioii, imagitiation and prudence ; for a 
knowledge and aptitude for business $ 
for vivacity of itnpressiois, clearness 
of judgment, aiid the sentiment, not a 
little pronotinced, of personal dignity. 
The eldest of the eight sons of Claude 
Perier, Avcustixr, was destined by 
his father to inherit the best part of 
his fortune, atid té bécome 4 méinber 
of the French magistracy ; but the 
French Revolution arrived, with all its 
positive wrongs and positive injustice ; 
with its real evils and imagifiary trou- 
bles; with its excesses, its horrors, 
its good, ahd its evil. It is known- 
that it was preceded, and even as it 
were announced by the emewtes of the 
Parliament, and by the resistaiice of 
the provinces. From the Peace of 
America tothe Assembly of the States- 
General the kingdom was agitated by 
troublés as the avant-couriers of an 
unknown and approaching crisis. 
Dauphiny was certaitily not one of 
the provinces which were least excited ; 
and when, in 1788, the states of that 
rovince began those conflicts where 
ounier dominated, and Bernave com- 
menced his career, the ¢hief of the 
Perier family offered them an asylum. 
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Claude Perier had ptirchased thé cha: 
tean of Vizille, the residence of Ville: 
roy, built foit leagues from Grenoble, 
in 4 deep valley oft the banks of the 
Romanche, by the Connetable de Les- 
digtiieres. 1t was in the vast saloons 
of that last feudal manor of this 
paint, appropfiated tow to the huim- 
le atid peateful labouts of industry, 
that met openly, but illegally, that 
assembly which demutided the double 
representation of the ¢iers-état, this 
precluding the constittert assettibly. 
At Vizille, in the property 6f the 
Periers, commenced the first portion 
of the French Revolution. ih vain 
did Brienne contend against the de- 
mand of the Parliament and Peets 
of the realm in July 1787—agiinst 
the clergy in its assembly of Paris, 
and against the states of Dutipliiiy 
in the assembly of Vizille. The 
States-Géneral had become, perhaps, 
the otily meats of government atid the 
last resource of the throtie. Thé pro- 
vincial states had, partially at least, 
prepared the public mind for it, and 
the Notables had béen its harbifigers. 
The King, after having proitiised, on 
18th December, 1787, the convoéa- 
tion within five years, fixed, di the 
8th August, 1788, that the States- 
General should open on the ist May, 
1789. Then Necker was rééalled, 
the Parliatient re-established, the 
“ Cour pleniere” abolished, the baili- 
wicks destroyed, the provinces satis- 
fied, and the new Minister made every 
arratigement for the election of the 
Depitties, atid the holditig of thé States. 
But though the family of Perier 
detnanded the organization of the 
States-Genieral, and powerfully con- 
tributed to its constitution, yet it must 
hot be supposed; for a monient, that 
either ifi that family, or in Daaphiny 
generally, the spifit of innovation, or 
the adventurous love of change, were 
the principles of those movements 
which brought about a Revolition. 
That province was united to thé crown 
by a contract, the Coiditions of which 
it believed it was only requiring to be 
faithfully executed when it combated 
a piver which it felt or judged to be 
arbitrary. Thus, the résistance of 
Dauphiny Was most unlike that of 
other provinces and other places, and 
that which others could only justify 
by abstract maxims was defendéd in 
this province by texts of treatises 
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and ancient souvenirs. So that that 
which was rebellion at Versailles was 
legal resistance at Grenoble. 

Claude Perier took great pains to 
enforce on the minds of his sons, then 
growing up into life, what he consi- 
dered a great fact, and an important 
truth, that Dauphiny was not France, 
in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, but that Dauphiny had certain 
rights and privileges similar in princi- 
ple, though not in nature, to those for 
which the Basques are now contend- 
ing in their provinces. This senti- 
ment still exists to a certain extent, 
and we have frequently heard the in- 
habitants of Dauphiny declare, “ We 
are not Frenchmen, we are Dauphi- 
nois.” 

At the juncture of which we have 
been speaking, a great change took 
place in the “ Opposition” to the 
monarchical government, which had up 
to that time been unanimous. The Ad. 
ministration under Brienne had encoun- 
tered the resistance of all the bodies 
of the state, because, in their opinion, 
it had wished to oppress them. It in- 
curred under Necker the resistance of 
these same bodies, who were wishing 
to secure the power for themselves, 
and oppression for the people. From 
being despotic, it had become national, 
and still they had opposed it. The 
Parliament had maintained a contest 
of authority, and not of public good ; 
the noblesse had reunited themselves 
to the tiers-état, rather against the 
Government than in behalf of the 
people. Each of these bodies had de- 
manded the States-General, the Par- 
liament in the hope of ruling them, 
as they had done in 1614, and the 
noblesse of resuming their lost power. 
Thus the magistracy proposed as the 
model for the States General of 1789 
their form in 1614 ; and opinion aban- 
doned it; the noblesse refused to con- 
sent to the double representation of 
the Commons, and a division sprang 
up between these two orders. This 
led to the convocation of the Notables 
by Necker. The family of Perier 
took a deep interest in all these events, 
but it by no means joined the ultra- 
opposition. It thought well of Necker, 
and confided in the King, but yet its 
great anxiety was for the triumph of 
the * tters-état.”” There can, we think, 
be no doubt of one fact, and that is, 
that the political events of the early 
life of Casimir Perier, and the political 
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education he received, contributed to 
inspire him with that respect for the 
law, which regulated all his conduct, 
as well as member of the Opposition, 
as when Prime Minister; and which 
marked his political character with an 
ineffaceable stamp of independency, 
firmness, and moderation. It was his 
love of the law, the triumph of the law, 
the domination and rights of the law, 
which led him to ask those who in- 
vited him to join them in an “ illegal” 
opposition to the “ illegal” ordinances 
of Charles X., “ Who gave you the 
mission to set yourselves up ¢legally 
against an illegal measure? No! we 
will petition the King—appeal to the 
Chambers—resort to the Tribunals— 
and have recourse to all legal measures 
—but remember, the King is King, 
and we are his subjects.” If Casimir 
Perier had at that moment hastened 
to the King—confided in his So- 
vereign—and gained access to his 
person—he might have prevailed on 
that Monarch to withdraw the fatal 
ordinances. 

Casimir Perier received his educa- 
tion at the college of the Oratoire at 
Lyons, where his three brothers, Au- 
gustine, Alexander, and Scipio, alike 
studied, with their friends Camille 
Jordan and Degerando. This college 
resembled those of the same order at 
that time ; it was animated by at once 
an austere and free spirit, which dis- 
tinguished a great religious school, 
but which exists no longer. The 
young Periers received there an edu- 
cation quite in harmony with their 
natural characters, as well as with 
their family habits. Casimir, the 
youngest of the four, never completed 
his studies. His character was too 
impressionable and agitated, and the 
events which were transpiring in the 
political world occupied his mind much 
more than his classical pursuits. This 
was much to be regretted, and Casimir 
Perier frequently deplored it in his 
after-life. He laboured hard in ma- 
turer years to regain his lost time, and 
would frequently say, “a page at 
fifteen is worth a volume at thirty.” 
He was, when young, more active 
than laborious—indolence he could not 
tolerate, but regular and continuous 
labour did not suit him. His mind 
seized quickly that which was pre- 
sented to it—applied littlk—and yet 
was never satisfied with its attainments. 
He observed more than he learned by 
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heart. His passionate and ardent cha- 
racter from fifteen to twenty, was only 
kept in bounds by the habit of order 
and dignity which he had acquired 
under paternal discipline. At sixteen 
years of age, the beauty of his coun- 
tenance, his fine figure, the remark- 
able expression of his face, his bene- 
volent and gracious manners, his caress- 
ing and playful habits when his pride 
was not wounded or his suspicions 
excited, interested all who knew him 
in his favour, and gained the suf- 
frages of those who had only known 
him previously by his apparent frivo- 
lity, or for his want of application to 
serious pursuits. He was an amiable 
young man, not naturally gay, but 
ardent, quick, impetuous, and yet 
thoughtful, though but few predicted 
that he would ever become a man of 
note and eminence in the world. The 
gifts of nature appeared lost upon him, 
for he had no fixedness of purpose, no 
patience, no method. But yet those 
who understood best the character of 
man, and the contending or opposing 
qualifications and defects of the mind, 
did not hesitate to pronounce that he 
had a powerful nature, and an instine- 
tive superiority and authority which 
were felt, though not admitted, by his 
elder brothers. Though their acquire- 
ments were greater, they regarded him 
as their equal, and in all political ar- 
guments, even when young, they 
yielded him the palm. In his most 
juvenile years he was a lover of order, 
and defended on all occasions the au- 
thority of his father. During the bad 
times of the Revolution, Claude Perier 
had fixed his residence at Paris, having 
some of his sons with him, leaving his 
wife with his other children at Gre- 
noble, to watch over the precious re- 
mains of a great fortune engulfed in 
the general deluge. He kept his fa- 
mily in a state of ultra-discipline, and 
the severity of the father had not al- 
ways an agreeable or beneficial effect 
on the mind of Casimir. The assas- 
sination of Louis XVI. was a subject 
of deep regret and confusion of mind 
and spirit to Claude Perier and his 
sons. They had taken a deep and 
personal interest in the first events of 
the French Revolution, and had iden- 
tified themselves with the rise of the 
middling classes. But they loathed 
the excesses of the canaille—abhorred 
the injustice of the mob—groaned be- 
neath the despotism of democracy— 
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and not unfrequently even regretted 
the Parliament of Vizille. All this 
was at once natural and praiseworthy. 
They desired freedom, but the free- 
dom of the law—they loved liberty— 
but they loved justice and humanity 
more. 

In the year seven of the republic, 
(1798), Casimir Perier was drawn by 
the Conscription ; and he had to take 
up arms for a cause with which he sym- 
pathized but little. He had seen with 
distrust the rising powers of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, his expedition to Egypt, and 
the democratic elections of the year 
six. He had rejoiced at the annulling 
of those elections by the directorial 
party, and viewed this blow aimed at 
the ultra-republicans with delight. 
And yet he could not sympathize with 
the Directory, for it was neither a con- 
stitutional nor an impartial Govern- 
ment. It displayed great activity, but 
it was of a narrow and bustling kind, 
and Merlin and Treilhaud, who had 
succeeded Carnot and Barthelemy, 
were only two political pettifoggers. 
But to Barras, the young Casimir 
was especially averse. He saw that 
Barras continued his dissolute course 
of life, and his directorial regency ; he 
knew that his palace was the resort of 
gamesters, women of intrigue, and 
stock-jobbers of every kind. 

Hostilities had at this moment com- 
menced in Italy, and upon the Rhine ; 
two French plenipotentiaries had been 
wickedly assassinated, at some distance 
from Rastadt, by Austrian hussars ; 
the Directory, apprized of the march of 
the Russian troops, and suspecting 
Austria, obtained from the Councils a 
law, empowering them to raise re- 
cruits ; and the military conscription 
placed 200,000 young men at the dis- 
position of the Republic. Casimir 
Perier was one of the number. At 
this moment the troops belonging to 
the most impatient powers, and who 
formed the vanguard of the coalition, 
had commenced the attack. The King 
of Naples had advanced upon Rome, 
and the King of Sardinia had levied 
troops and threatened the Ligurian Re- 
public. Casimir left, much against his 
will, as “ adjoint du genié,” and in this 
capacity made the campaign of Italy 
from 1799 to 1801. He distinguished 
himself under the walls of Mantua at 
the combat of Santo-Giulio ; but he 
always looked on this period of his 
life as the least interesting, as well as 
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the least useful. In 1801, after the 
death of his father, he abatidoiied the 
military cdreér to become a merchant, 
and to carry with him into the com- 
mercial and middling ¢lasses those 
priticiples of order, obedience, and 
energy, which had distinguished kim 
during the first forty-four years of his 
life. 

The dispersion of the Council of 
Five Hundred by the bayonets of 
Napoleon had given Casimir Perier a 
distaste for political life. This was 
to him a violation of law, a final 
blow against liberty, and the precur- 
sor of the dominion of brute force. 
The 18th Brumaire killed the jirst 
Revolution. The Ministry of Casimir 
Perier destroyed the second. Napo- 
leon causéd the death of the first by 
illegal means. Casimir Perier en- 
sured the overthrow of the second by 
relying solely on the laws and the 
Charta. But the victory of Marengo 
was followed by a general peace, by 
the treaty of Luneville, and Casimir 
Perier returned to his hearth and his 
home. He hailed the treaty of Amiens 
with rapture; and when Bonaparte 
directed all his attention to the znter- 
nal prosperity of the republic, Casi- 
mir Perier hoped for better days for 
his country ; and the act of amnesty 
in favour of the emigrants won for 
Napoleon the hearts of the Perier fa- 
mily. His father had left to his chil- 
dren not only a handsome fortune, but 
the yet greater advantage of his name 
and his credit. He was a man of no 
ordinary capacity, who formed fine 
and vast establishments, and took part 
in nearly all the commercial institu- 
tions and measures which were cre- 
ated and adopted in France, after the 
Revolution, to raise the commerce and 
industry of the country. He was one 
of the founders of the Bank of France. 
His ten children, in dividing equally 
among them his fortune—for the laws 
of the Revolution had abolished the 
last vestiges of the rights of eldest 
children—drew yet closer the family 
together, and formed between them that 
union which has always subsisted, and 
which has kept the family ina state of 
independence and elevation in times of 
difficulty, and under circumstances of 
commercial embarrassment. Three 
brothers, who are now no more, were 
then the chiefs of the family. AZ. Au- 
gustin Perier joined to an enlightened 
and cultivated mind the solid virtues 


of a most Benerots heart. His ambi- 
tion was modest—his soul was filled 
with the most tetider affections. He 
remembered that his father always 
intended him to sustain in Dauphin 
the name he had left behind him— 
and there he therefore fixed—and 
there divided his time between the 
commerce of Grenoble and the manu- 
factory of Vizille, where he created 
one of those positions of influence and 
of patronage which are so rare in that 
country. The Frencli are not éssen- 
tially a commercial people. With 
the exception of Lyons, Grenoble, 
Alsace, Normandy, St Quentin, Lille, 
and Paris, there are no manufactories 
in France. The manufactories of 
Lyons are undoubtedly very consider- 
able—and the muslins and printed 
goods of Messrs Kechlin at Malhau- 
sen, have acquired universal fame. 
But when the manufactories of France 
aré compated with those of England, 
or even with those of Belgium, their 
comparatively insignificant character 
is rendered visible. The first French 
Revolution, in destroying large fot- 
tunes, in overthrowing public credit, 
and in equalizing the properties of 
the upper and middling classes, ren- 
dered it wholly impossible for France 
to compete with Great Britain for a 
long series of years, uiless similar 
disasters should befall the latter coun- 
try. Large fortunes are indispen- 
sable to the establishment of such ma- 
nufactories as those of Birmingham, 
Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield. 
They are national manufactories, 
though condticted by individual en- 
terprise, individual labour, and indi- 
vidual capital. The French have 
felt this so much ever since the first 
Revolution, that various national and 
public encouragements have been 
given to different French manufac- 
tures with the view of rendering them 
ermanent ; and the tapestry manu- 
actories of Beauvais and of the Gobe- 
lins, as well as the porcelain manufac- 
tory of Sevres are even conducted by 
the Government itself. The French 
have endeavoured to combat with the 
default of capital by uniting together 
five or six moderate fortunes to make 
one large trading capital—but in al- 
most all cases the partners have quar- 
relled amongst themselves, and the 
large establishments have been cut up 
into half-a-dozen small ones. Con- 
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of things, thé Fréhch, at thé very 
iioment we até writing, ate uniting 
together in the commercial wotld to 
establish joint-stock companies, or 
partiierships by shares, for the accom- 
lishment of objects Which ino indivi- 
dual fortunes théy possess woiild en- 
able them othérwise to effect. Buit if 
we éxamine the prospectuses of a 
vast iiumber of thése associations, 
what do wé see? Why, actually 
companies fornied with capitals of 
FOUR, Six, OF EIGHT THOUSAND 
pounds!!! The shdrés are L.4 each 
in many, many cases—and whiereas a 
banking or commercial house at Bris- 
tol, Manchester, Liverpool, or Lon- 
don woiild sign a cheque for ten 
times the amount as an ordinary af- 
fair, if it were a good one, and pro- 
mised well, taking upon itself the 
whole of the operation, without even 
dreaming of a partner or a share, the 
French will publish prospectuses, 
advertisements, and make appeals and 
calls from Bayonne to Boulogne, and 
from Perpignan to St Valley, to ob- 
tain the paltry sums of four, six, .or 
eight thousand pounds! And yet the 
shareholders in these chandler shop 
societies expect to make fortunes— 
are quite astonished that they do not 
fet large revenues—and point to 

ngland and her vast commercial en- 
terprises—just as if any real compari- 
son could be instituted between the 
colossal character of the one and_the 
mole-hill littleness of the othet. The 
incomes, as well as the insignificant 
“capitals,” as they are called, of these 
associations are absorbed by the rent, 
taxes, salaries, and even “ stationery” 
consumed in the manufactory, and 
the French have found, and will find, 
that all these Lilliputian attempts to 
vie with the fortunes and manufac- 
tories of Great Britain will ever fail. 
The credit, fortunes, enterprises, and 
confidence of a country are not created 
in years, but in ages—and when once 
destroyed, ages must again elapse be- 
fore they again exist. Look, for in- 
stance, at the present state of the 
question of, iron railways in France. 
In France there is tron—but the iron 
mines aré not worked. And why? 
Because theré is no spare capital to 
work them on such a scale as to make 
them profitable. In France there is 
coal—and in abundance—recent ex- 
periments and soundings have proved 
this to demonstration—but the col- 
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lieries até not worked—and why ?. For 
the sdtiie reasoti—there is not capital 
efiough to work them oti a large seule ; 
aiid even when they dre Worked, 48 is 
iiow more thé case than forme?ly; there 
are ho railroads déwii to river haviga- 
tion, and rivér havigation is stopped up. 
There ate rio candls—of the catials ate 
unfinished or blocked up. The price of 
French pig-iron is dearer than that of 
British pig-iron in the Frétich iar- 
ket, notwithstarnditig all the protection 
afforded to the prodiicts of Fraiice by 
a heavy duty on imported iron, and 
notwithstanding the experises of freight 
atid tonnage, port duties, and other 
French shipping charges. And what 
is the consequence of this state of 
things? Why, that to make French 
railroads, British rails must be used, 
as to make Fretich hardwares, British 
coals and Belgian coals are consumed. 
The French have recently been mak- 
ing the experiments of feeding their 
furnaces and manufactories with 
French and Belgian coals—but the 
supply was not sufficient—and the 
duty on British coals was obliged to 
be Lomered; to meet the demand for 
that article—or the French manufac. 
tories making use of coals must have 
been altogether stopped. 
The réason for all this is clear. 
The French have no fortunes. The 
cannot afford to wait, they cannot ab 
ford to sink capital upon capital in 
mines and in forges, and to sink 
shafts, and to drain mines, and to pump 
out by steam-engines whole rivers of 
water. They must have the ready 
return of the penny. They have not 
a sufficiency of gold, silver, or credit, 
to wait for years before an enterprise 
shall be sticcessful. They will find 
their L.4 or their L.20 for shares in 
an * omnibus” or a “cabriolet esta- 
blishment;” because it is a 7eady money 
concern—the returns are immediate 
—dividends of some sort or other are 
at once paid—and the “ pot au, fen” 
of the poor renter is kept boiling. 
Nothing has so much astonished the 
French—no, not even the successes 
of their own Napoleon—as the perse- 
verance of the shareholders of the 
Thames Tunnel in their gigantic 
work, notwithstanding the repeated 
invasion of the hoary-headed , father 
into the works below. In France 
such an undertaking might have been 
conceived, and might have been com- 
mericed—but if the Seine had twice 
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poured its streams into the works, 
the old stones and bricks would have 
been sold “ aux enchéres,” and the 
shareholders would have divided 
amongst them the remnant of the 
funds and the produce. And let not 
this be ascribed to the wrong cause. 
The French do not want either pa- 
tience or perseverance—but they want 
capital. It is for this reason that 
their banks and bankers are often em- 
barrassed to discount £4000; that their 
manufacturers and manufactories are 
at a stand instead of being in acti- 
vity ; that the Government is obliged 
to propose to take in hand all great 
works itself; and that at the very 
moment we are writing these lines, 
appeals are being made in the public 
journals of London, Brussels, and 
Amsterdam, to the English, the Bel- 
gians, and the Dutch, to come for- 
ward to take shares in the companies 
proposed to be formed for the esta- 
blishment of various railroads in 
France. When similar projects are 
started in England, are appeals made 
to the French, the Dutch, and the 
Belgians there? No—English capi- 
tal is sufficient for English enterprises 
—but this is not the case in France— 
for her merchants have neither the 
precious metals, nor the paper, nor 
the credit sufficient to enable them 
alone to carry the objects they pro- 
pose into effect. Look at the sub- 
scription-list for the shares in the 
railroad company from Paris to Brus- 
sels, and we see that though months 
have elapsed since it was begun, the 
sum required cannot be raised, though 
only one-fifth is required as a deposit. 
And when we thus write, it is not 
reproachfully, or spitefully, or vaunt- 
ingly, and with haughtiness; but 
when we thus write, it is to assert a 
great fact, that the Revolution of 
1789, or rather of 1793 in France, 
destroyed national credit, private ca- 
pital, and the means of rendering 
France a powerful commercial coun- 
try. We know well that we shall be 
told that the division of property into 
small fortunes is the developement of 
the “ greatest happiness principle”— 
and Doctor Bowring, who has la- 
boured so long and so unsuccessfully 
in France in endeavouring to obtain 
equal justice for British commerce, 
and British merchants, will prate to 
us about his Jeremy Benthamism, 
and about the comfort and happiness 
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of the lower orders in France, with 
their perch of land and their pig up- 
on it. But we also have visited 
France, in the length and in the 
breadth thereof—and we have no he- 
sitation in saying, that the situation 
both of the manufacturing and the 
agricultural poor is far, very far su- 
perior in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, to the peasantry or manufac- 
turing workmen of France. They 
are more healthy, cleanly, comfort- 
able, better fed, clothed, housed, and 
are more moral, and more religious. 
We have purposely made this disser- 
tation, because, though the family of 
Perier did all they could do, with 
comparatively large capital, for the 
commerce and industry of their coun- 
try—yet, after all, their resources 
were very small indeed, when com- 
pared with those of a Manchester 
manufacturer. 

The next son, M. Scipion Perier, 
was a man of profound scientific 
knowledge, deep and unaffected piety 
—-was so virtuous as to be even scru- 
pulous to a failing—and was uniformly 
calm and dignified in the midst of an 
impassioned and animated family. 
But Scipion was really a man of lively 
imagination, and even passionate soul 
—but he was, during his whole life, 
making one constant effort to repress 
his ardour, and maintain an external 
dignity and serenity. 

Casimir Perier, with a character 
less equable, much more susceptible, 
and with a mind much less adorned, 
but possessing that coup d’ail which 
seizes and perceives truth, which cor- 
rectly estimates the possible, and as- 
sures success, associated with Scipion, 
and founded together at Paris a 
Banking House, known and respected 
throughout all Europe. Their spe- 
culations, however, were of a very 
different nature from those of a London 
banker. They engaged in all sorts 
of mercantile transactions, and the 
bank alone was only the means of 
enabling them to carry on their in- 
dustry with greater advantage. M. 
Casimir Perier displayed much pene- 
tration, prudence, and judgment—but 
he was never assiduous in the minute 
details of business. Whilst Scipion 
had a prudent and enlightened mind, 
the talents of an administrator, the 
love of the details of business, and 
the spirit of daily application, he yet 
often hesitated as to the course to be 
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adopted, and had no confidence in his 
own judgment. Casimir Perier, on 
the contrary, had decision and tact, 
and thus completed the character 
and just reputation of the house. 
There, as hereafter in public life, he 
showed that he was made to govern 
and not to administer. 

The Restoration gave peace to 
France ; and great as are always the 
advantages of peace to every country, 
they were for France of greater value 
and importance than to most nations, 
under even extraordinary circum- 
stances. Peace and liberty—even 
moderate, rational liberty—were es- 
sential to the happiness and prosperity 
of the country; and, from 1815 to 
1825, individual fortunes received an 
augmentation for which no parallel is 
to be found in the history of any 
people. They were ten years of ma- 
terial and physical amelioration, which 
Casimir Perier admitted to be unri- 
valled, and always spoke of them as 
such. The country was wearied of 
“ the drum’s discordant sound”’—was 
disgusted with glory and with blood— 
and sought not for laurels, but for re- 
pose. M. Casimir Perier devoted the 
greatest portion of these ten years to 
useful labours and to the acquisition 
of personal wealth. The Bourbons 
might have secured his affection by 
consulting him, his confidence by con- 
fiding in him, and his devotion by es- 
teeming him. How was it that this 
did not take place? There were two 
reasons, and they must be recorded 
with equal frankness and fidelity. The 
Jirst was, that M. Casimir Perier was 
suspicious of the Restoration. And 
why? He had never known the 
Bourbons ; he was but a young man 
when they were exiled ; he had for- 
gotten, in the horrors of the republic 
and in the wars of the empire, even 
the names of his princes. He had 
been taught to believe that they were 
an isolated race—that they had no 
sympathy in common with France— 
that they had never forgiven the mur- 
der of the members of their family— 
that they were surrounded only by 
pauper peers or by Papist priests, and 
that they returned to France, not as 
fathers and brothers, but as conquerors 
and tyrants. He was also taught to 
believe that the Bourbons had no af- 
fection for the middling classes—took 
no interest in the progress of trade, 
commerce, manufactures, the arts and 
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the sciences—and only felt happy in 
the society of a chosen few, who were 
members of the old nobility, and who 
had remajned faithful amidst all the 
infidelity and distrust of so many for- 
mer ‘partisans. The consequence of 
this conviction. was, that Casimir Pe- 
rier and the men of his party, instead 
of rallying round the throne, stood 
aloof; and, instead of devoting their 
talents, influence, and property, all of 
which they possessed, to the strength- 
ening of the hands of the Government, 
and to enlightening the throne as to 
the wants, prejudices, and wishes of 
men essentially loyal at heart, but 
who were mistaken as to the characters 
of their princes, they by degrees got 
up a parliamentary opposition, and 
joined themselves to men whose prin- 
ciples and doctrines they have since 
been compelled not merely to repu- 
diate, but also to repress, So far, 
then, M. Casimir Perier and his friends 
were to blame. 

But there was'a second reason why 
Casimir Perier and the mercantile and 
manufacturing party belonged to the 
Opposition, and that was the fault of 
the court and of the Popish clergy. 
The Royal family was made to believe 
that all who were not violent Ro- 
manists were Jacobins or Revolu- 
tionists. Thus they viewed with dis- 
trust such men even as Casimir Perier. 
This exclusiveness was the fault of the 
Ultra-Papist party. Whenever Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X. shook off the 
yoke of these counsellors, and acted as 
their warm hearts dictated, and their 
own superior minds suggested, they 
always acted wisely and well. Then 
the mercantile and manufacturing 
classes drew near to them. Then 
unions were formed between the 
wealth and rank of the country. Then 
the throne became solid as well as 
brilliant, and then France was flou- 
rishing and happy. Thus Casimir 
Perier and his friends were to blame 
for not separating in their minds and 
hearts their princes from the Popish 
priests ; and the house of Bourbon was 
in its turn to be censured for adopt- 
ing too implicitly the opinions of those 
who represented all as opposed to the 
throne who were not Ultra-Romanists. 
. It is not true that the princes of the 
House of Bourbon ever sighed, or 
hoped, or desired, or even dreamt of 
re-establishing the old and absolute 
monarchy of France. Louis XVIII, 
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was attached, nay, devoted to the 
charter ; and if his counsellors on the 
one hand, and the members of the 
Opposition on the other, had been 
equally sincere, his reign would have 
been more happy, and France more 
united, But in tiis, as in almost every 
other page of modern history, we read 
this fact, that the Roman Catholi¢ 
Church is at once an enemy to the 
rightful stability and true legitimate 
popularity of the throne, and to the 
lawful, moderate, and rational liber- 
ties of the people. 

M, Casimir Perier neyer proclaimed 
himself, however, the enemy of the Re- 
storation—never spoke with disrespect 
or disloyalty of his kings or princes— 
neyer encouraged the low ribaldry of 
the ultra-school of politics, and kept 
his position as a mau distinct fromthe 
multitude who then hastened to attack 
unceasingly the throne and the mo- 
narchy. 

The celebrated loans of 1817 first 
brought M, Casimir Berier hefore the 
public as a politician and a financier. 
Three hundred millions of frances of 
extraordinary resources appeared ne- 
cessary to balance the budget of that 
year; a treaty was concluded with 
foreign ¢apitalists, who engaged to 
advance about two-thirds of that sum 
in exchange for nearly double the 
amount in capital, besides other im- 
mediate advantages of a most burden- 
some and too lucrative a nature. Yet 
the arrangement, though oneraus, was 
necessary ; but it weighed heavy on 
the heart of Casimir Perier. He pub- 
lished a pamphlet, in which heattacked 
it,— Reflexious sur le projet d' Em- 
prunt,’’—and so great was the effect it 
produced on the public mind, that the 
Government modified the financial 
treaty it concluded, and made much 
better terms. He published, in 1817 
and 1818, two other pamphlets on this 
important question. 

On the 25th September, 1817, M. 
Casimir Perier was, for the first time, 

_ elected member of the Chamber of 
Deputies by the department de la 
Seine. When he was elected, he was 
not of the age, (forty, ) required by the 
law, but before the Chambers met he 
had attained it. If the Government of 
that day had been disposed to be rigid, 
it might have opposed his admission ; 
but it contented itself with introducing 
a law, that in future a Deputy must be 


forty years of age when returned by 


the electars. f 

The conduct of Casimir Perier from 
1817 to 1830, as member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, is not entitled either 
to unqualified praise or to indiscrimi- 
nate gensure. When he entered the 
Chamber it was as a Constitutiqnalist, 
as a Charterist, and not as a member 
of the Opposition. When, in 1817, 
the Goyernment was popular, he sup; 
ported it, and at the beginning of his 
parliamentary career he showed a de- 
votedness to the monarchy, and rather 
a querulous independence than a 
downright hostility to the Ministry, 
Though the spirit of the times, his 
vivacity of character, and a certain 
portion of distrust in his composition, 
naturally conducted him towards the 
Opposition, still his most profound 
convictions, the traditions of his fa- 
mily, and the habits of his entire life 
made him detest disorder, and dis, 
courage all attempts at overthrow. 
Even when most severe in his attacks 
on the Government, he uniformly ae- 
knowledged the respect due to the 
Government itself; ‘and at this first 
epoch of his parliamentary life his 
opposition was moderate, and even 
sometimes benevolent. This was the 
time to have gained M. Casimir 
Perier. He was then forty years of 
age ;—his popularity was consider: 
able ;—his fortune was great ;—his 
family was respectable ;—he repre- 
sented the middling classes. Then 
was the time for the throne to have 
availed itself of his talents and secured 
his devotedness. 

When, in 1818, the Opposition be- 
eame more systematic, violent, and 
personal, M. Casimir Perjer did not 
belong to it. He occupied his atten- 
tion with subjects of a financial and 
economical character. He demanded 
that all financial operations should be 
eonducted as they were then conducted 
by the Tory Government of England; 
he demanded that all eontracts should 
be public, and made by tender, and 
that all reasonable retrenchment 
should be made in the public expendi 
ture,—some which were thought rea- 
sonable, others excessive; but he 
asked for what he did ask with made- 
ration and loyalty. 

From 1820 to 1823, the contest be- 
eame of another character; the Op- 
position had demanded too much, 
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Casimir Perier always admitted it. 
The Government refused tog much, 
and q conflict between two systems 
brought about such a dissidence as to 
amount almost to a civil war. The 
monarchy became too distrustful ; the 
Opposition returned towards the Reyo- 
lution, The Government granted too 
readily and retracted too hastily. The 
Opposition affected a love for the 
charter, though to it they were really 
opposed, and pretended that they 
should be satisfied with the honest ful- 
filment of its conditions, when, in 
truth, they were always labouring to 
extend those conditions and alter its 
spirit. The charter of 1814 was essen- 
tially monarchical; its authors, the 
circumstances under which it was 
granted, the epoch when it was made, 
all proved that it was intended to be, 
as it was, monarchical, The Opposi- 
tion wished to give it another charac- 
ter; they pretended that France only 
submitted to the Bourbons on condi- 
tion of having a charter. This was 
false. Louis XVIII. might have re- 
established the old monarchy without 
any charter at all, though its chances 
of duration would undoubtedly have 
diminished. It is xot true that the 
French would have made a war against 
their princes and the Restoration, ra- 
ther than have submitted, in 1814, to 
an absolute monarchy. They were 
much more wearied of the bloodshed 
and evils of the empire than they were 
of its despotism. 

The Opposition was divided on the 
question of the Spanish war, as well as 
on many other questions, from 1820 to 
1823, into two parties. Casimir Pe- 
rier and M. Guizot belonged to the 
moderate and truly constitutional par- 
ty. The opposition of others was 
nothing short of conspiracy ; unfor- 
tunately the counsellors of the Crown 
too frequently induced the Throne to 
view the Opposition en masse, in- 
stead of separately, and “ all who were 
not for the Administration were set 
down as enemies to the dynasty.” 
This was unjust, but it was the fault 
of the Papist party. 

Casimir Perier in 1823, as in 1831, 
wished for the Charta, and for nothing 
more than the Charta. The Bourbons 
held the same sentiments, but the Min- 
isters of the Crown, on the one side, 
Wished for less than the Charta; and 
the ultra- Opposition, on the other side, 
desired more than the Charta. Thus 
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the canflict hecame desperate, and this 
portion of the Restoration was one 
continued scene of useless and deplo- 
rable conflicts, Casimir Perier had no 
idea of changing the laws, but by the 
laws. He had no notion of revolt- 
ing against an established Charta, 
dynasty, and laws, He had seen 
enough of the first Revolution tomake 
him a sworn foe to any other, and his 
intentions were Conservative, and his 
principles moderate. Yet how pas 
sionate, bitter, and sometimes vehe- 
ment and satirical were his speeches ! 
He did not spare a single faylt, he did 
not allow to escape him a single error. 
He attacked the Government without 
ceasing and without pity ; and annoy- 
ed that his motives were misunder- 
stood, and that he was suspected of a 
want of loyalty to his princes, because 
he opposed their counsellors, he be- 
came increasingly bitter, and at last 
was personal and violent, Yet still 
he was opposed to any thing like re- 
volution, and when his parliamentary 
friends counselled * extra legal mea- 
sures,” he always replied, ‘ our cure is 
in the Charta.” 

Casimir Perier was not loved by the 
Lafayettes, Lamarques, Lafittes, Sal- 
yertes, Manuels, &c. &c. of the Resto- 
ration, He was too legal for them, 
Foy was the nearest to him, after Gui- 
zot, Perier was too honest for the 
Opposition—too sincere a constitu- 
tionalist or a charterist for them, 

In 1824 the new elections were 
made, after the war in Spain. The 
elections were Royalist—Liberalism 
was laid Jaw ; but Casimir Perier was 
one of the very few who was returned 
to the new Chamber. The absenee 
of the ultra-Liberal party delighted 
him. He had more farce, more scope, 
more influence. He was the opponent 
of De Villele, and he conducted his 
opposition with talent, firmness, and 
loyalty. But M, De Villele was tao 
powerful an adversary to be easily 
overthrown. He was supported by 
the most compact and homogeneous 
majority ever yet seenin any country. 
He was indifferent to the seductions of 
the imagination—inaccessible to those 
of passion—always present, always 
calm—his personal prudence was uni- 
versally admitted—his mind was flex- 
ible, and fertile in resources—he had 
a fine talent and a great character— 
and he exercised an influence over the 
Chambers and France, which Casimir 
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Perier always acknowledged with re- 
spect, and spoke of in terms of sincere 
admiration. 

From 1824 to 1827, the whole bur- 
denof the Opposition rested on Casimir 
Perier. He made many mistakes and 
adopted many errors, but he was no 
conspirator, no revolutionist, no ene- 
my to his King, and no rebel. He 
read the Charta differently from the 
counsellor of the crown, but he be- 
lieved the throne to be as essential to 
France as was France to the throne. 

The elections of 1827 changed the 
system of the Government. A new 
Ministry was formed, and the Crown, 
of its own accord, appointed an Admi- 
nistration in harmony with the sane 
and moderate portion of public opi- 
nion. The Viscount de Martignac 
was aman ofa million. His eloquence, 
his good faith, his virtue, his sincerity, 
his attachment to his princes, and yet 
his love of rational liberty, pointed 
him out as “ the’? man of the epoch. 
But the Opposition dealt unfairly with 
him. Instead of rallying round him, 
they deserted him ; instead of second- 
ing, they attacked him. Casimir Pe- 


rier said, that it appeared to him “ im- 
possible de faire vivre la dynastie avec 


toute la Charte—et sans toute la Charte 
de defendre la dynastie.” This was 
a remarkable truth, as it was after- 
wards reduced to practice. In ren- 
dering justice to the conciliatory in- 
. tentions, and to the moderate efforts 
of the Martignac Ministry, he doubted 
its force and its duration. He would 
not attack nor oppose it, because he 
considered its nomination a concession 
made by the throne to the opinions of 
the electoral body ; but he was one of 
those who believed that a conflict be- 
tween the Bourbons and the Opposi- 
tion of the Ultra party would, some 
-day, sooner or later, be almost a ne- 
cessity ; and it was his opinion that it 
would end either in the re-establish- 
ment of the old monarchy or in the 
total overthrow of the Papist party. 
The appointment of the Polignac 
Administration led to the conflict he 
anticipated, but not to the result he 
had expected. He never would hear 
of a change of dynasty; he never 
wrote diatribes or treason against the 
drapeau blanc. He thought that the 
priest party would be overthrown, and 
that the King and royal family would 
thenceforth be compelled to address 
itself to the Conservative portion of 


the Whig party. He never went fur- 
ther than Earl Grey, and would have 
been delighted to see England govern- 
ed by Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, 
and Sir James Graham. 

Before we turn to the Revolution of 
1830, and the subsequent life of M. 
Casimir Perier, we must be allowed to 
say a word on the ordinance of July, 
1830, and on the labours, parliament- 
ary and otherwise, of the subject of 
this sketch during the Restoration. 

The Polignac Administration was 
not an isolated event. After three 
years of concession, the Opposition 
had become audaciously anti-monar- 
chical and impudently revolutionary. 
We do not mean to comprise Casimir 
Perier in thiscensure. But, as to the 
Opposition generally, the fact cannot 
be doubted. The cry for “ the Char- 
ta, the whole Charta, and nothing but 
the Charta,’ was Jesuitical and false. 
The chiefs of the Opposition have since 
admitted it. This cry was raised in 
order that France might not be alarm- 
ed. If France had had an idea that a 
revolution and change of dynasty had 
been intended, the Opposition would 
not have had a single representative 
in the Chamber, even in 1827. The 
Chamber of 1828 acted most un- 
worthily. The Opposition acted most 
dishonestly. ‘The commercial and de- 
partmental laws of 1828, which the 
Chamber of Deputies would not pass, 
as proposed by the Government, were 
the greatest concessions ever made by 
any monarchical Government to any 
people ; and the very men who asked 
more in 1829 would, in 1831, have 
been delighted to have granted less. 
The opposition of the Opposition to 
the Martignac Ministry we call dis- 
graceful. It was senseless, unprin- 
cipled, and anarchical. It alarmed the 
throne, disturbed the country, and agi- 
tated the whole of Europe. Well 
might M. Martignac exclaim, “ We 
march in the midst of anarchy.”” What 
was to be done? To make further 
concessions was impossible. Towith- 
.draw those which were made would be 
imprudent. Yet something must be 
done. The Government could not re- 
main stationary. The priest party 
was then called on for its counsels. 
They were listened to. A return to 
a counter-revolution was advised, and 
the Polignac Administration was 
named. The opposition, even to the 
creation of that Cabinet, was mad, 
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monstrous, revolutionary ; no profes- 
sions were attended to—no assurances 
were regarded—no measures were ex- 
amined—no proclamations were even 
read; but one deep tremendous howl 
was set up by the press, the clubs, the 
schools, and the Opposition Deputies ; 
and * Down with the Polignac Admi- 
nistration !” was the order of the day. 

What was to be done? The Throne 
said, “ I have the right to name my 
own Ministers.”” The Ministers said, 
“ Wait and examine our acts.” The 
Opposition said, “ N'importe, n'im- 
porte, a bas le Ministere !”” and Charles 
X. dissolved the Chamber and appeal- 
ed to the Electoral Colleges. The 
Chamber met. A majority of forty 
voted an insolent address to the King. 
It was an infringement on the royal 
prerogative, a direct and palpable in- 
fringement. The Chamber was dis- 
solved again. The same men were 
returned. Associations had been form- 
ed by the Opposition of an illegal 
character : some to control the elec- 
tions, and others to refuse the payment 
of taxes; but Casimir Perier stood aloof 
from all. He looked with sorrow and 


sadness to the approaching conflict. 
But still the question returned, What 


was to bedone? The Charta of 1814 
contained a special article, which pro- 
vided that, in special cases, and to 
meet special difficulties, the Charta 
might be suspended by the Throne. 
No article proved more clearly than 
this that the Charta of 1814 was es- 
sentially monarchical. The King 
now felt that a temporary suspension 
must take place; but we know that 
we assert a historical truth when we 
declare that Charles X. had no inten- 
tion of permanently suspending it, but 
only of meeting pressing evils by a 
special and pressing .remedy. He 
might, indeed, have allowed the new 
Chamber to meet, proposed the budget, 
and have dared it to refuse the ways 
and means to the Government. 
Though Casimir Perier was a member 
of the 221 who voted the address to 
Charles X., he always declared that 
he for one would ot refuse the bud- 
get. So the ordinances of July 1830 
were made, but how they were enforced 
we shall see in another portion of this 
history. They were made in virtue of 
a direct, special, and positive clause of 
the Charta of 1814, and they were 
made with no other intention than that 
of meeting a pressing and growing 
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evil, which threatened the total over- 
throw ofthe French monarchy. When 
the evil had been met and remedied, it 
was always intended by Charles X. to 
restore the Charta unchanged to-the 
French people. 

Let us nowreturnto Casimir Perier. 

In the Session of 1817 M. Perier 
made eight speeches, but the most re- 
markable were two which he delivered 
—one against the bill for the repres- 
sion of the abuses of the press, and 
the other in favour of an amendment, 
tending to establish the necessity for 
the contracting of public loans by pub- 
lic tenders, and, as in England, openly, 
and in the face of the world, and to 
the best bidders. 

In 1818 he pronounced ten speeches, 
nearly all of a financial character ; but 
those which attracted most attention 
were his speeches relative to the float- 
ing debts, and as to the caution money 
to be supplied by journals, as a secv- 
rity for the payment of the fines which 
might be imposed upon them for 
breaches of the law. 

In the Session of 1819 he made 
twenty speeches. He attacked the 
censorship ; opposed the coal-tax ; op- 
posed the electoral law ; opposed the 
double vote ; opposed the gambling- 
houses ; and defended the rights of 
French shipping in American ports. 

In the Session of 1820 he made 
fifty-six speeches, and addressed the 
Chamber, in the course of that year, on 
the subject of the Naples Revolution ; 
the charges made against the Cété 
Gauche by M. de Serre ; the right of 
the Chamber of Deputies to amend 
laws; the question of dotations and 
majorats in favour of persons who had 
rendered essential service to the State 
or the King ; on the accusation 
brought against the Gauche of making 
anarchical speeches ; on criminal jus- 
tice ; on the commercial difficulties be- 
tween France and America; on the 
functions of the director of the police 
of the kingdom ; on a new censorship ; 
on the budget ; on the beer laws ; and 
on other questions of a financial cha- 
racter. 

In the Session of 1821 he spoke 
forty-two times. Sometimes on the 
necessity of adopting a permanent 
financial position ; at another time on 
the position of the colonists of St Do- 
mingo ; on the legislation of the press ; 
on the censorship ; on the Ministerial 
responsibility resulting from the frauds — 
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committed by Matthéo, the sub-cashier 
of the Treasury; on the alleged irre- 
gularity of certain financial operations 
at the Bourse by the Covetto Minis- 
try ; on the expenses attendant on the 
collection of taxes ; on pensions to the 
widows and orphans of soldiers in 
active service ; and, as usual, on other 
subjects of a financial character. 

In the Session of 1822 he only 
spoke twenty-two times; and in the 
Session of 1823 only nine. In that 
of 1822 the question of the negotia- 
tion of new rentes was debated by 
him with talent, and he distinguished 
himself by his conflicts with M. de 
Peyronnet. He defended, also, Gene- 
ral Bertin against M. Maugin, and 
opposed some reductions in the budget 
proposed by the Finance Commission. 
The Session of 1823 was that in which 
Manuel was excluded from the Cham- 
ber. M. Perier spoke frequently on 
this question, and but seldom on any 
other. It was one of the errors of the 
Restoration, and the recorded protest 
of Casimir Perier is an unanswerable 
* morceau’’ of logical argumentation. 

During the Session of 1824 M. 
Casimir Perier delivered twenty-eight 
speeches. The principal topic of dis- 
pute was the proposed conversion of 
the 5 rentes, which M. de Villéle 
proposed, and M. Perier opposed, 
with so much of sense and of truth. 
Casimir Perier was a deeided and 
energetic enemy to every system which 
tampered with the public credit; and 
he was, undoubtedly, one of those who 
most powerfully contributed to the 
subsequent rejection of that measure 
by the Chamber of Peers. 

In the Session of 1825 he spoke 
very frequently. No less than fifty-six 
speeches did he deliver that Session ; 
and the subjects which most occupied 
his attention were the law of indem- 
nity to the emigrants—the new bill 
on the public debt and sinking fund— 
the conversion of the 5 per cents— 
the expenses of the Spanish war—the 
debt due by Spain to France—the 
eonsolidated debts—and the recogni- 
tion of the new states of South Ame- 
riea. 

In the Session of 1826 he addressed 
the House fifty-two times, and ona 
variety of interesting topics. Amongst 
them were the questions of the gam- 
bling at the Stock Exchange—the 
citation of the director of the Journal 
du Commerce to the bar of the House 
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—the right of petitioning—the indem- 
nity to the St Domingo Colonists— 
as to the right of the King to modify 
a law by an ordinance—as to the con- 
traets for the Spanish war—the sink- 
ing fund—and the foreign corn bill, 
During this Session, also, the ecclesias- 
tical budgets, and the conduct of the 
“ congregation” and the ‘ Jesuits,” 
came under debate ; as likewise an in- 
teresting debate on the right of the 
Chamber of Peers to intervene in the 
discussion of the budget. The finan- 
cial situation of the country, the post- 
office, and the immorality of the lot- 
tery, also furnished him with materials 
for very good and useful addresses. 

In the Session of 1827 M. Casimir 
Perier spoke forty-four times. The 
Session commenced by an attack on 
the then new tariff of the post-office, 
and on its operation on the journals 
of the country, as well as on the 
transport of gold and silver by means 
of the post-office. Then came a dis- 
cussion on the laws as to the press, 
which occupied much of his time 
and attention. The whole question 
of the securities to be given by, and 
to be offered to the press, was debated 
with talent and energy, and M. Pe- 
rier had to contend with two able an- 
tagonists in the persons of M. de 
Corbiere, and M. Dudon, The re- 
pression of the slave-trade was also 
debated, as well as a proposal of a 
member of the Opposition to appoint a 
commission to watch over the preroga- 
tives of the Chamber, and to see they 
were not infringed on. The whole 
question of the woods and forests of 
the Crown, and the complaints urged 
against the ciyil list for having felled 
too great a quantity of timber, were 
examined, and led to angry and per- 
sonal debates. The financial situa- 
tion of France was likewise discussed 
by M. de Villéle as by M. Perier. 

In the Session of 1828 M. Casimir 
Perier abstained nearly entirely from 
appearing at the Tribune. The Mar- 
tignac Ministry had been named, and 
a new era commenced for France 
and her King. Its glorious but un- 
successful mission was to keep within 
bounds the exaggerated pretension of 
faction—but to satisfy.all the just exi- 
gencies of real public opinion. Two 
great measures marked this Session— 
one was destined to prevent electoral 
frauds, and the other to abolish the 
censorship. The character and sen- 
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timents of the majority were now 
changed. The priest party was de- 
feated. The true royalist party for 
1828 was represented by M. de Mar- 
tignac. No one felt this more strongly 
than Casimir Perier, and no one ac- 
knowledged it more honourably, He 
belonged, then, no longer to the Op- 
position, and was placed on the list of 
candidates for the post of President 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
named member of the commission of 
the budget. He spoke but eight times 
during the Session, and would even 
have lent to the Government his im- 
portant aid, but that his health was 
much affected, and required repose. 
The Session of 1829 was the last 
for constitutional France and the old 
race of the House of Bourbon. M. 
Perier spoke but ¢hree times during 
that Session; and, on each occasion, on 
the same subject—the debt due from 
Spain to France. Hehad Count Roy 


for an antagonist, but he sustained the 
conflict with great talent and spirit. 
On all other questions he was silent. 
He perceived with sorrow that the 
Martignac Ministry was not supported 
by the majority, and, to avoid the ap- 


pearance of being factious, he did not 
oppose the passing of the law confer, 
ring on the Crown the right to grant 
‘‘ dotations” to poor peers. The clos- 
ing of the Session of 1829 was pro- 
nounced the 31st July, and eight days 
afterwards the Martignae Ministry 
existed no longer. 

The Session of 1830 opened the 2d 
March. The Polignac Ministry had 
been appointed. The general elec- 
tions had taken place. The Chamber 
of Deputies voted, on the 15th March, 
the memorable address of the 221; 
but, though M. Casimir Perier voted 
in that number, he did not once ad- 
dress the House. He was no rebel, 
no exciter of sedition, no lover of 
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tumult. He voted what he believed 
to be right; but he even did that, on 
this occasion, with fear and trembling. 
He was noinfringer of the royal pre. 
rogatives, but he had an energetic ha- 
tred for the priest party, The reply of 
Charles X. to the address of the221did 
not surprise M. Perier, but the dissolu- 
tion of the Chambers on the 16th May 
was a great fault on the part of the 
Crown, and was felt to beso by the sub- 
ject of this memoir, Noone knew better 
than did Casimir Perier that the Cham- 
ber was not prepared to refuse the 
budgetto the Polignac Administration, 
but that, on the contrary, having satis- 
fied its convictions or its passions, by 
the passing of the address, it would 
have voted the ways and means, and 
even have passed other laws which the 
Government was prepared to submit, 
The dissolution of the Chamber on the 
16th May, 1830, was then a capital 
fault—and the result of the next gene- 
ral elections demonstrated its folly. Of 
course, the same men were returned ; 
of course, they were exasperated at 
having been put to the vast trouble 
and expense of two recent elections ; 
of course, they returned to Paris with 
hostile intentions ; and it now did be- 
come rather questionable whether the 
Chamber would vote the budget if 
presented by the same Ministry. 

M. Casimir Perier felt, however, 
little doubt upon the subject ; hethought 
to the end that, notwithstanding the 
result of the two elections, if the King 
resolved to maintain his Ministry, the 
Chamber could not refuse the means 
for carrying on the Government, so 
long as the acts of the Government ~ 
were xot illegal. But the King was 
persuaded to take another course—to 
act upon the 14th article of the Charta 
of 1814, and to make the memorable 
and fatal ordinances of July. 
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HYMN TO DIANA.—CALLIMACAUS. 
By the Translator of Homer's Hymns. 


O! tet us hymn Diana!—she loves her shafts to throw 

On the mountain top, and the beasts they drop under her swaying bow. 
Tis her delight in wood and wild to lead her Virgin throng ; 

Wo to the Bard that to her regard pays not the meed of song. 

And hence will we begin.— When a prattler on his knee, 

She thus addressed her Father :—* O! grant me aye to be 

A Virgin Queen, and titles great thy little daughter claims ; 

That Phoebus ne’er may taunt mine ear with all his many names ; 
And let me bear the quiver, and let me bear the bow ; 

Nor gifts I ask, all these I task the Cyclops to bestow. 

For they shall point my barbed shafts, and they my quiver fill ; 
With tunic bare below the knee let me go forth to kill, 

And bear the light throughout the night as the deer’s red blood I spill. 
And of Ocean, sixty daughters, O! grant to me, their Queen, 

That yet are in their virgin bloom, and but summers nine have seen ; 
And let the banks of Amnisus their twenty Virgins send, 

My buskins to prepare and my weary dogs to tend, 

When lynx and deer no longer fear, and I my bow unbend. 

Let all the mountain range be mine—and but one city give. 

Rarely my feet shall cities greet, on mountains let me live ; 

Then cities only will I see when women on me call, 

In child-birth pain, for I retain the lot to succour all ; 

The lot the Fates assigned me when first my mother bore, 

And without labour laid me down her gentle arms before.” 

She spake, and stretched her little arms to stroke her father’s beard, 
But could not reach ; then at her speech the father’s heart was cheered ; 
He gave his nod approving, and bending down his head, 

He sweetly smiled upon his child, and thus in joyance said :— 

«OQ! when such darling offspring shall to my loves be born, 

The jealous wrath of Juno I will but laugh to scorn. 

Have all thou wilt, sweet daughter, thy wishes perfect be, 

And more than thou art asking now thy father gives to thee: 

Not one, but thirty cities, my daughter, shall be thine ; 

Thrice ten of fame to bear thy name and pay thee rites divine ; 
Thrice ten shall worship Dian, nor Deity beside 

Shall share with thee the bended knee, the sanctity, the pride. 

And more, in isle and continent with Phoebus shalt thou share 

In due renown of many a town, of many a city fair ; 

To thee, in all, thy worshippers altars and groves shall raise ; 

And thou Inspectress shalt be called to guard all ports and ways.” 
The father spake, and bowed his head, and ratified assent, 

Then straight to the Cretean hill, wood-crowned, the Virgin ‘went ; 
And thence to Ocean, and her choir she chose, herself the queen, 
Unspotted virgins all that thrice three summers scarce had seen. 
Ceratus, River God, was glad—nor Tethys could restrain 

The flood of joy their daughters fair to see in Dian’s train. 

And hence to Lipara she fared, erst Meligunis named, 

And there she found beneath the ground the brawny Cyclops famed, 
All standing round a mighty mass, a mighty work to make, 

From whose broad brink might coursers drink,—this did they undertake 
All to fulfil great Neptune’s will, and laboured for his sake. 

But when the timid virgins the fiery monsters saw— 

Each one a mountain Ossa—they stood awhile in awe ; 

Each in his swarthy forehead one burning eyeball raised, 

Vast as a shield that heroes wield, and wondrously it blazed. 

And when they heard the dreadful din from all the anvils round, 

As out it broke from every stroke and did again rebound ; 
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And the bellows blasting windy roar under their labouring hands, 
‘‘ And the deep ‘ pant-ho’ at every blow” * that shook the neighbouring lands 
Of Italy and Cyrnus’ isle ; huge tna roared and rang 
As the ponderous hammers high they raised, then down with a mighty bang 
On bursting brass, or the livid mass, that shook with an iron clang. 
Then Ocean’s gentle daughters they could not bear the sight, 
And at the din, those caves within, they trembled with affright, 
As well may be ; for even queens celestial, when long past 
Their childhood years, with shuddering fears behold the monsters vast ; 
And often in their infant state, and difficult to please, 
Hard to obey a mother’s sway, they hear such words as these :— 
“ Come, Cyclops, Arges, Steropes, come take the wayward child ;” 
Then Hermes he within besoots his face, and looking wild, 
Comes forth a Cyclop grim and gruff; the affrightened infant flies 
To her mother’s breast, all closely pressed both hands before her eyes. 
But thou, fair Queen Diana, when scarce three summers old— 
When thee Latona in her arms, thy mother, yet did hold, 
And bore thee, Vulcan calling, to Brontes to bestow 
A natal gift, with dauntless thrift, to Brontes thou didst go— 
And when he took thee on his knee, and to his bosom clasp'd, 
The shaggy hair was growing there, thy little hands they grasp’d ; 
And tore away, and from that day, hairs grew not on the skin— 
As ’twere disease alopeca had kill’d the roots within. 
Then spakest thou, still undismay’'d—* A good Cydonian bow, 
All for my sake, ye Cyclops, make, and arrows keen to throw, 
And make for me a quiver large, wherein my shafts be slung, 
For I, no less than Phoebus, am from Latona sprung: 
And if some bristly mountain-boar, or lonely wandering beast 
I chance to slay, be yours the prey—the Cyclops it shall feast.” 
Thou spakest,—and the task was done, thou stoodst in arms complete, 
Then for thy dogs to Arcady thou faredst—Pan’s retreat ; 
He then a large Mcenalian Lynx in pieces did divide, 
For whelp and hound that fed around, as he the flesh supplied. 
And willingly the bearded God did then on thee bestow 
Two from his pack, half white, half black ; three with ears hanging low, 
And forward—and one brindled dog, all stanch and hounds of note, 
For they would dare the lion’s glare, and drag him by the throat, 
Yet living, to their home.—Soon more, the Cynosuris breed; 
Of scent most true, and to pursue swift as the wind in speed, 
To track the antler’d forester, or drive him from his lair— 
Or bounding fawn, at early dawn, or scent the sleepless hare— 
To find his secret hiding hole, and drag him from below, 
With his bristly chine, the porcupine, and chase the mountain roe. 
Then forth thou wentest with thy dogs to the Parrhasian mount, 
On whose high crags there stood five stags—they oft had drank the fount 
Of dark Anaurys’ rocky stream, and on its banks had fed, 
All large as bulls, a glorious sight, and their wondrous antlers spread, 
Strange to behold, of beaming gold from each majestic head. 
Awhile thou stoodst in mute surprise, till words of triumph came, 
“‘ O worthy prize to greet mine eyes, first fruits of Dian’s fame” — 
Five were the stags—but four didst thou o’ertake in fleetest race, 
Nor yet did hound before thee bound, thine only was the chase. 
Four, only four, were thine to take, to draw thy chariot wheels, 
The fifth one fled. Awhile the bed of Celadon conceals 
His panting sides—thence him received the Cerynean Hill 
In its defiles—for such the wiles, such jealous Juno's will 
Reserved, the last of toils forecast Alcides must fulfil. 
Hail, Artemis, Parthenia, hail! thy hands the giants slew : 
All golden is thy virgin zone—thine arms of golden hue, 





* See the beautiful lines, “‘ The Forging of the Anchor,” in Maga., Feb., 1832, 
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And golden is thy chariot seat, and golden are the reins 

Thy stags to guide, that in their pride, do champ their golden chains. 
And whither did thine antler’d team first bear thee, virgin Queen ? 
To Thracian Homus—where the blast of Boreas, rtistling keen, 
Benumbs th’ unhous’d inhabitants. Where didst thou cut the pine, 


Thy torch? the flame—say whence it came, that shone with light divine ? 


The pine was on Olympus cut, the flame that round it spread 

It came from the rays of the fiery blaze thy father’s lightnings shed. 
How often didst thou try thy bow, what creatures felt the stroke— 
The first shaft shot was ii an elm—the second in an oak. 

The third it struck the mountain beast—the fourth for nobler game— 
Nor wounded trees nor savages—the wicked were its aim. 

Thine arrow sped—it reached the ways of miserable men, 

That truth deny, and justice fly, and make their homes a den 

The helpless stranger to despoil—that do all earthly wrong: 

O wretched they in their dismay, that feel thine anger strong— 
Their cattle perish with disease ; dire hailstones.crush their corn ; 
And fathers o’er their sons bewail, that ever they were born. 

Their women die in childbirth pains—or captives, or dispers’d, 
With dreadful throe, bring forth in wo, babes never to be nurs’d. 
But blest are they on whom thou deign’st to look with gentle eye, 
Their home aiid field abundance yield—their corn is waving high, 
Their flocks are on a thousand bills, all plenteous is their store, 

In peace they dwell, and discord fell is banish’d from their door, 
That curse of homes: kind stepmothers beside their daughters sit— 
Together feast, of fear releas’d, nor dare a crime adinit. 

Nor do they die till ripe old age the boon of quiet craves, 

And death comes like a gentle thing to bless them in their graves. 
O Venerable, O Revered, grant such myself to be ; 

My friends be sure, with bosoms pure, arid share like love from thee. 
O grant me aye the love of song—the strength, the gift, be mine, 
Fit to rehearse in sacred verse Latona’s race divine— 

To hymn the Love of mighty Jove and the twin birth recall— 

And O that chant unto me grant, where thou art all in all— 

And there Apollo shall be sung—be all thy deeds my theme, 

Thy dogs, thy quiver and thy bow, and eke thy antler’d team, . 
That bear thee to the courts of Jove, bright-shining all the way, 
And at whose gate two Gods await, and homage to thee pay. 

First, Hermes takes thy quiver—and Hermes takes thy bow, 

And erst if aught thy chariot brought, Apollo laid it low. 

Twas his to take the slaughter’d beasts ere yet Alcides came ; 

At Heaven's high gates Tyrinthius waits that office now to claim, 
Expecting waits, if aught might be, wherewith good feast to make. 
Then all Heaven’s Host, and Juno most, with mocks Olympus shake ; 
When they behold the lumbering God drag up th’ Olympian floor 
The carcass of a monstrous bull, or savage slaughter’d boar @ 
Dragg’d by his hinder legs, and pant and groan his load before: . 
Then Dian she thus tauntingly Alcides would address : 

«* Thine arrows fling on noxious thing henceforth, that men may bless, 
And call thee, too, Preserver, a name to me they give ; 

Be thine to spare the kid, the hare—let guiltless creatures live. 

But wild-boars rend the tender plant, and tear it by the root $ 
Wild-bulls despoil man’s care and toil, and tread it under foot :” 
She said ; and dragg’d the monster beast, still toiling as he spoke, 
For when the Godhead he put on, in Phrygia ‘neath the oak, 

He put not off his gluttony—but keeps his hunger now, 

As from that day Theodaimas he slew beneath his plough. 

For thee thy ldosen’d stags the Nymphs Amnisian comb and feed, 
Sweet trefoil heap, the which they reap from Juno’s precious mead, 
Such provender the Coursers eat of Jove’s celestial breed. 

The Nymphs their golden buckets fill from Heaven's pure crystal pool, 
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Thou enterest to thy Father's court—the Gods thy preserice greet, 
There all; to give thee place, arise before thy gentle feet ; 

But only by Apollo’s side hast thou thy golden seat: 

O never on that festive day, when thee thy Nymphs surround, 

All to resort in wonted sport to thy lov’d hallow’d ground : 
Whether upon Inopus’ banks, fair river, or the mead © 

Of Pitane, devote to thee, thou shalt their footsteps lead : 

In Limne, or the refuge-seat thou seekest in thy flight 

From Scythian Taurus, there to shun abominable rite, 

In Ale Araphenides—O never on that day 

Let Oxen mine their yokes incline for hire, though large the pay, 
And they, of the Stymphalian breed, the best to turn the soil, 
Of nine years’ strength, with horns of length, and fitted for the toil. 
For weary would they bow their necks, and weary would they go, 
Back to their stall at even-fall, o’er-labour'’d, spent, and slow. 

For never yet great Sol, that sheds abroad celestial ray, 

That beauteous train on hill or plain beheld, but he must stay 

His steeds, and draw his chariot up, all in the heavenly way, 

To see the glorious spectacle, and lengthen out the day. 

Tell me what Isle thou lovest best; what Mountain, City, Port, 
What Nymphs or Maids of heavenly birth that join thy huntress sport ? 
Inspire me, thou Diana, that I to all may tell, 

Best lov'd by thee is Doliche of Islands ; passing well 

Thou lovest Perga, chiefest Town—nor mountain may compare 
With thy Taygetus—haven-stored Euripus is thy care ; 

And of all thy nymphs and maidens, that lovely are to see, 

The Huntress keen, the Cretan Queen, is most belov’d by thee— 
Chief Huntress Britomartis, and sure the prey she slew; 

Her, Minos, struck with burning love, did nine long months pursue 3 
O’er all the many hills of Crete the raging lover sped, 

The savage rock, the rugged oak, the marish was her bed ; 

Nine months he walk’d the mountain-tops; till from a rocky height, 
He nigh had seiz’d the flying maid, that rush’d in wild affright, 
And from that mountain precipice herself in terror threw— 

Into a Fisher’s net she fell—her safe to land they drew. 

Th’ admiring Cretans hence the name of Britomartis change, 

And from that fall *Dictynma call. And that high mountain-range; 
Scene of her flight and that pursuit, preserving still the fame 

Of the Maiden’s leap into the deep, bears like Dicteean name. 
There the Cydonians altars built, and annual rites renew ; 

But pine and mastic boughs alone the festal day must view ; 

No chaplet of the myrtle leaf, nor wreath must any bear ; 

The myrtle caught her in her flight, nor did her mantle tear, 
Hence myrtle is a hateful tree, and noiie may myrtle wear. 

Thee, bright-eyed Upsis, heavenly Queen, that givest light to all, 
Dictynna from the lovely nymph the wondering Cretatis call— 
Nor didst thou love Cyrene less, th’ Hypséan nymph, to whom 
Two hounds thou gavest ; in good stead they served her at the tomb 
Of old Iélchian Pelias, when she the victory won; 

And Procris, spouse of Céephalus, thy loved, thy chosen one; 

Is at thy side, her joy, her pride, o’er wilds with thee to run, 

More thai thine eyes beloved, thy grace fair Auticleia knew. 

All these for thee first bared the knee, and o'er their shoulders threw 
The quiver fill’d with arrows keen, and bore the bended bow, 

And the bared breast above the vest shone out a heavenly show. 
lasian Atalanta, swift-footed maid, was thine, 

Taught by thy art to fling the dart, and kill the bristly swine. 

Nor yet will generous hunters blame thy skill, recounting o’er 
The deed was done in Calydon—the hunting of the boar— 

For the trophies lie in Arcady, the mighty tusks he wore : 
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Nor Rheecus, nor Hyleus, in Hades though they rave, 

Could, methinks, deny her archery, or the deadly wounds she gave— 

For the envious Centaur’s entrails the truth would surely tell, 

And the bloody rill on Menalius’ hill attest whereon they fell. 

Hail, many-shrined Chitdne, with all thy cities, hail ! 

Thon guardian of Miletus—when Neleus raised his sail, 

And put from the Cecropian shore, thou, Chesias, wert his guide, 

Imbrasia, thou of the heavenly race first-throned, and undenied. 

To thee, great Agamemnon, from vengeance long detain’d, 

All to assuage thy fatal rage, for thou the winds hadst chained, 

Suspended in thy temple high the helm his vessel bore, 

When for Rhamnusian Helen’s sake they sought the Trojan shore, 

And the Greeks they lay in Aulis bay, when Troy should be no more. 

Two temples grateful Proetus rear’d, fair Artemis, to thee, 

This Corian, from his daughters named, from their mad wanderings free, 

And lowing o’er the Aigenian hills ; this, Hemeresian, rose 

Near Lyssa, for that thou hadst given their frenzied minds repose. 

For thee the warlike Amazons, great Queen, a statue made, 

In the sea-commanding Ephesus, beneath a beech-tree’s shade ; 

Thefe Hippo, thy first priestess, served—and as the rites advanced, 

First closing round, with a martial sound they clang’d their arms and danced ; 

Then to ampler space expanding, the full-form’d chorus beat, 

With Saliar skill, as the pipe blows shrill, the measure with their feet— 

For not as yet a foe to stags, Minerva from their bones 

Had form’d the flute, and the notes acute assumed their richer tones. 

The noise was heard at Sardis—their madd’ning tramplings tore 

The Berecynthian fastnesses, that echoed back the roar ; 

At every bound they shook the ground, and mighty was the clang 

Of their loud-rattling quivers, that over their shoulders rang. 

And soon around thy statue a stately temple rose 

With deep and large foundations—nor the Eastern splendour shows 

So sumptuous sight ; nor with it vies the far-famed Pythian shrine. 

O, mad and lost was Lygdamis, threat’ning these walls divine ! 

He from the Inachian Bosphorus his hosts Cimmerian led, 

And as the sands on countless lands his rushing myriads spread, 

O thou, lost Lygdamis, nor thou, nor of thine armed ranks, 

Cimmerian brood, whose chariots stood upon Cayster’s banks, 

Shall one to Scythia e’er return—for Ephesus is thine, 

And firm shall stand beneath thy hand, and on thy strength recline. 

Munychia—Port—-protectress hail, O fair Pherza hail ! 

O who thy might, thy love, may slight, thy worship, and prevail ! 

When Dian’s altars CEneus spurn’d, then wretched CEneus knew 

What troubles press’d around his breast—how hard ill deeds to rue! 

Let none with great Diana dare rashly to contend, 

To chase the mountain deer, or the yielding bow to bend ; 

For dreadful was the penalty the avenging Goddess laid 

On Atreus’ son, and to the full that penalty he paid. 

And never may presumptuous man e’er court her to his bed— 

- Let Otus and Orion tell how well their wooing sped. 

Let none neglect her annual rites—when Hippo’s self declined 

The choir to lead, what bitter meed did the loved priestess find ! 
Hail, Goddess, hail, all-powerful hail! thus I thy praise rehearse ; 

Do thou the while vouchsafe to smile propitious on my verse. 
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My First Circuit. 


MY FIRST CIRCUIT: LAW AND FACTS FROM THE NORTH, 


IN A LETTER TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. FROM AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR, 


Most ExcreLttent Sir, —I, who 
erewhile recounted to you, and— 
through your favour—to the whole 
civilized world, divers matters which 
happened in the course of an adven- 
turous day’s trip to Calais,* do now 
sit down, in a humour of the like 
communicativeness, to tell you, ‘ at 
your special instance and request’— 
as we lawyers have it—what chanced 
to me on a late excursion of a some- 
what different description. Since 
then, and since you and I met in the 
flesh, I have become the proprietor of 
a wig and gown, cum pertinentiis : 
lo, lam even an Urrer Barristert 

s ee So you may 
now write to me, if you think fit, and 
direct thus :— 


X. ¥. 2.5 Esq; 
Xe. §c. &c. SC.5 


Barrister at Law: 


that is, if you wish my clerk—a stick- 
ler for etiquette—to take the letter 
in, or my sublime self to read and 
answer it! 

Having attained this exalted rank 
of Counsel Learned in the Law,— 
Heaven save the mark !—and belong- 
ing to the Common Law Bar,—which 
is the Bar Itinerant, going the circuit 
seemed to follow as athing of course; 
and when I came to exercise the dif- 
ficult choice of a circuit, and found 
that one of them—the NorTHERN 
Circuir—would bring me twice an- 
nually three degrees nearer to your- 
self, dear and venerable sir !—can 
you wonder that I at once attached 
myself to it? From the which cir- 
cumstance having been thus brought 
to your knowledge, it would seem to 
follow as a thing of course, that my 
patent will soon be made out as— 
Christopher’s Counsel ; or, Standing 
Counsel to. Maga !—But, in sooth, 
why jest thus at starting? Going a 
first circuit is not a very trifling af- 


fair, but, on the contrary, a matter of 
some interest and anxiety, as you 
may see in due time. Permit me, 
then, to take you along with me—even 
from my own door—telling you the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, but 
not the whole truth: for, first, I shall 
omit all mention of the wealth and 
distinction which I earned ; secondly, 
I shall not presume to take in vain 
the names of the Most Reverend 
Judges, or describe the characters 
and doings of my dear brethren— 
whatever I may at any time think fit 
to write on that subject I shall deal 
with a la Talleyrand—keep it secret 
till thirty years after my decease ! 
Then be ye on the look out, ghosts, of 
my brethren! If so—what is left 
me to describe ? Why, to a man 
with his eyes open, even a common 
journey to and from, and a few days’ 
sojourn at Liverpool, cannot be des- 
titute of interest! But listen, on 
this point, to the gay and gifted 
Sterne :— 

«*__What a large volume of ad- 
ventures may be grasped within this 
little span of life, by him who inte- 
rests his heart in every thing ; and 
who, having eyes to see what time 
and chance are perpetually holding 
out to him, as he journeyeth on his 
way, misses nothing he can fairly lay 
his hands on! I pity the man who 
can travel from Dan to Beersheba, 
and cry, ’Tis all barren ;—and so it 
is :—and so is all the world—to him 
who will not cultivate the fruits tt 
offers.” Allons! 


te 


Circumstances which it is not ne- 
cessary to mention prevented me from 
going the whole circuit; so, by way 
of making a beginning, I determined to 
join at Liverpool—the last stage of 
the circuit—where the commission-day 
was fixed for the 22d of March. As 





* See No. CCLXV., vol. XLII., p. 621. 


+ i. e. Pleaders ‘ ouster’ the Bar, to distinguish them from Benchers, or those who 
have beeh Readers, who are sometimes admitted to plead within the Bar, as the 


Queen’s Counsel are.—Jacos. 
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soon as I had formed this resolution 
I persuaded a friend, who will flou- 
rish under the designation of Q. in 
this letter, to accompany me, it be- 
ing also Acs first circuit. Then 
came the doubts as to stage-coach, 
mail—or railroad and mail—to Bir- 
mingham. After due deliberation, 
we resolved to go by coach to Bir- 
mingham, and thence on to Liverpool 
by railroad, I sent, therefore, imme- 
diately by a trusty friend, and took 
three outside places—(whether out- 
side or inside had been a matter of 
dire debate between us)—Q. carryiug 
his servaut with him. The coach 
was the “ £stafetie,” and it started, we 
were told, at ten o’clock—mind that 
—on the 20th of March, from the 
Swan with Two Necks, Lad Lane, 
Cheapside ; by which means, wise 
men as we were, we purposed reach- 
ing Liverpool on the 2lst ; little 
dreaming, till a chance encounter 
with an experienced circuiteer, of the 
fixed rule of the circuit that no bar- 
rister shall make-his appearance in ah 
Assize Town before the commission- 
day ; a salutary rule, aimed at the 
prevention of divers obliquities — 
What was to be done? We had paid 


our fare; so we resolved to let it 
stand—start as we had proposed on 
the Tuesday, and spend the Wednes- 
day at Birmingham, a town I had 
never seen, save once for a few hours 
some seventeen years before, when 
being whirled through it on my way 


home from school. We obtained a 
letter of introduction to a banker 
there, who, it was hoped, would en- 
able us to amuse ourselves during our 
stay, by seeing what Q. called the 
smutty Lions of Birmingham. Then 
I had my portmanteau packed up, 
containing, in addition to my clothes, 
some eight or ten practical books— 
Roscoe’s Civil Evidence, Selwyn’s 
Nisi Prius, Burton's Real Property, 
Harrison’s Digest, Byles on Bills of 
Exchange, and Roscoe’s Criminal 
Evidence—wherewith I might be en- 
abled to despatch the great business 
which doubtless awaited my coming ; 
while my gown and bands I saw 
neatly spread along the surface of the 
ingesta. ‘ Have we forgotten any 
thing?” said my poor wife, who was 
plainly not quite calm that morning j 
«* Are yousurethatevery thingisin?” I 
was quite certain of it; and in a 
twinkling the servant had closed and 


strapped it up. About nine I sat 
down to breakfast; my good wife 
giving me sundry earnest cautions 
concerning damp beds, unaired linen, 
and the like, arid hinting grievous 
misgivings about “ that odious rail- 
way, on which we were always hearing 
of accideiits happening ;” moreover, 
enjoining me to go to church regu- 
larly on the Sunday, and extracting 
many solemn promises from me that 
I would write to her, at least every 
other day, a very long letter, what- 
ever my other engagements might be 
—and that she should be quite miser- 
able if I did not: adding something 
indistinctly about the wretchedness of 
being a barrister’s wife—as bad as a 
soldier’s, &c. &c. &c. Breakfast was 
soon over ; and the hackney-coach 
drew up to the door. The time had 
arrived when I was to start upon my 
Jirst circuit. Won't you sée the 
children, Mr ——, before you go?” 
said my wife ; and presently two little 
things—my son and daughter, the 
one a year or two, and the other a 
few months old, were brought down. 
My heart yearned towards them as I 
felt their little fingers playing over 
my face: but time pressed.  Fare- 
well—God bless you all!” said I, 
kissing them fervently. 

“ Think of us!” said my wife, as 
we parted; and the next moment I 
was enclosed in the hackney-coach, 
opposite the large portmanteau which 
contained my little adi. ’Twas a truly 
miserable vehicle, and the sight of 
the skinny feeble horses made one’s 
heart ache. ** Where shall I drive to, 
sir?’ enquired a husky voice, out of 
a heap of old clothes from the coach- 
box. The Jatvey was a small spare 
fellow, with a thin face, and sharp 
watery eyes, and keen red nose—he 
looked as if he had been drinking gin 
all night. ‘* Where to, sir?” he re- 
peated. “ Oh—Plowden Buildings, 
in the Temple, to take up a gentle. 
man and his servant: and heark’ee— 
make haste, jor Heaven’s sake !—'tis 
a quarter past nine already, and we 
must be at the Swan with Two Necks 
by ten o'clock exactly. D’ye think 
we can do it easily ?” ‘ Oh yes, 
sir—but ye see, we han’t a hap’orth 
o’ time to lose. Go it, ye cripples— 
go it!” he added, addressing - his 
horses, at the same time tendeily re- 
commending his suggestions to their 
attention by sundry blows upon their 
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bony flanks-xand off we rumbled from 
the door. Ah me, how curious I be- 
came! for we could not be going at 
a less rate than half a mile an hour; 
atid it was only to imagihe a stoppage 
in some of those infernal sintosities 
leading frotn Cheapside to the coach- 
office ; or even a break down! with 
an eye to the avoidance of which lat- 
ter mishap doubtless it was that Jar- 
vey went the gingetly pace he did— 
and which kept me in a fever of ap- 
prehension. Then there wete my 
friend Q. and his servant, with Hea- 
ven knows how much luggage, to be 
got into and upon the rickety fabric! 
Q., however, was ready and waiting 
for us—and.in a very short time we 
drove off, having exactly nineteen 
minutes in which to go from altiost 
the extremity of thé Temple to Lad 
Lane by ten o'clock. Oh! Christo- 
pher, why will mortals push off every 
thing to the eleventh hour? Why do 
they take so little care to set out on a 
journey calmly and comfortably— 
loving rather to pass the precedent 
hour in a stew and perspiration 
curses rising mothertarily to their 
lips from a soul boiling over with irri- 
tability? Ah me! Up Fleet Street 
and Ludgate Hill we positively crav!- 
ed. When we reached St Patil’s it 
wanted ten ifinutes to ten o'clock. 
Good ; but we had to go round St 
Paul’s Churechyard—and I did hot 
know in what part of Cheapside Lad 
Lane was; aiid otr horses seemed, 
through mere exhaustion, to beslacken- 
ing even the sorrowful pace at which 
they had hitherto gone. The line of 
somebody on the death of somebody— 


“ The weary wheels of life at length stood 
still’ — 


was present to my mind every mo- 
ment. Q. and I made many good re- 
solutions—as we kept our eyes on our 
watches, and popped our heads out of 
the windows every half minute to see 
whether the road was clear—that we 
would never run so near the wind 
again. We got into Cheapside, how- 
ever, duly ;—there we were only once 
interrupted for about half a minute ; 
and just as our watches showed four 
minutes to ten, we turned down a very 
narrow street on the left hand-side, 
leading down directly to the evach- 
office. Whétt we liad got abotit three 
quarters down this street we were 
Stopped by two latge and miost énor- 
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mously-laden carts, ‘standing one on 
each side—and how to get on wé knew 
not. In vain our little Jarvey squeak- 
ed out curses against the lubberly car- 
ters, who listened with a contentiptu- 
ously indifferent air, atid deigiied tio 
reply. In an agotiy I opened the 
coach door, jumped out, and ran down 
to the coach-oftice to tell the people 
there where we weré. It was thuch 
farther down than I had suspectéd; I 
rushed breathless into the yard. 

** Does not the Estafette Birming- 
ham coach start from’ this place?” I 
eriquired eagerly of a tian slashing 
water overthe mud-bespattered wheels 
of a mail-coach. 

“* Yes, it does: but it’s off this ten 
minutes and more.” 

“ Off!” 

© Yes, sir.” 

“© What !—conz!” 

* Yes—starts werry punctiial in- 
deed—at a quarter to ten, and doesn’t 
stop no time for nobody, never, sit!” 
Obstuput! 

** Do you really mean that the 
coach is gone?” 

‘* Yes”—slap went another pail-full 
over the wheels of the imail-coach. 

« Why, the people told me, when 
the places were taken, that the tiitie 
was ten o'clock exactly.” 

‘ Did they, indeed, sir? Then they 
was quite wrong, sir, and no mistake,” 
he replied, phlegmatically. 

“© Good God! what shall wé do? 
We've paid our fares.” — 

« Never returns no 
b’lieve.”” 

“* Have wea chance of catching tlie 
coach, any where ?” 

«¢ Why—not much,” said he, taking 
off his cap to scratch his head—* but 
if you like you may try, sir; if you 
goes uncommon quick you may have 
a chance of catching the coach at the 
Angel, at Islington.” 

A hopeful beginning this of my first 
circuit. I eame back to. the coach, 
which I found had just got past the 
two carts above spoken of, ahd coim- 
munieated the dismaying intelligence 
to Q, and the é¢oachman. I looked 
at the horses, and my heart smote iné, 
as I said, “ Come, off!—off for the 
Angel a8 fast as ever you can po! 
—otr only chatice:” In a tricé we 
were on our way, and sddfi got itd a 
long broad straight street or road that 
led directly towards the Angel. We 
feally galloped all the way. How 
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the poor beasts contrived to go such 
a pace I know not, though I could 
hear the grievous thwacks incessantly 
“raining influence” on their lean 
hides. My heart ached for the wretch. 
ed beasts ; and I thought, thank God! 
we shall, at all events, have nothing 
of this sort upon the railroad—the en- 
gine can't draw on one’s sympathy ! 

But at length, as we dashed round 
to the Angel, there stood a coach— 
the coach—ready to start, the coach- 
man with his foot on the wheel, and 
the whip and reins in his hand, and 
the guard evidently looking out for 
some one. “ Come, come, gentlemen, 
really but this an’t the correct thing ; 
I’m a quarter of an hour behind my 
time with waiting for you! Come, 
jump up, gentlemen—jump up—the 
porter will put your luggage on; 
quick, Jarvey, quick!” The offended 
Jehu was obeyed ; we paid the Jarvey 
seven shillings, the seamp demanding 
ten (!)—the servant got up on the 
front, Q. and I behind—crack went 
the whip, off were whisked the cloths 
from the horses, cheerily blew the 
guard his horn—and away we went at 
a rattling pace ! 

Hurried as had been our latter 
movements, I had contrived to pur- 
chase a Times newspaper before the 
coach set off, but, on attempting to 
read it, found that the wind was too 
high ; so I was obliged to put it into 
my pocket for a more convenient sea- 
son. “ Ah!” thought I, as we rattled 
rapidly along, “ every step carries us 
further away from the centre of action 
and influence—glorious London! To- 
morrow morning, and for the next 
three weeks or so, I shall be a day be- 
hind the world; I shall get every 
thing at secondhand—lI shall be gloat- 


ing over that which has been forgotten 
in London!” The sky wore a bleak, 
mottled appearance, and the weather 
was very squally. Gusts of a keen 
north-easterly wind swept searchingly 
past us, accompanied with occasional 
hail and rain, and made us very soon 
regret having taken outside places. I 
had a large blue cloak—two, in fact, 
made into one—with an ample cape, 
which, hood-like, I threw over my 
head when the weather was sharpest, 
and so in a considerable measure 
sheltered myself from the sleet and 
rain and cutting wind. Q. had an 
old greatcoat, and an immense “ com- 
fortable’ round his neck. He and I 
sat with our backs to the horses, 
Next to him sat a man having the 
appearance of an elderly commercial 
traveller. Opposite to me sat the 
guard on a pile of coats and Mackin- 
toshes ; next to him sat two men of 
humble appearance, who were going, 
it seemed, only half way. As the 
weather became more and more dis- 
agreeable, the guard gave usallacouple 
of thick greatcoats to spread over our 
laps; but they were insufficient to 
keep my legs warm, for the wind 
rushed through below wretchedly. 
Our umbrellas were next to useless, 
the wind was so high, but my cape 
did me good service on the occasion 
of one or two violent hail-storms. By 
the time that we had got about twenty 
miles we were quite benumbed with 
the cold; and whenever the coach 
stopped -to change horses Q. and I 
jumped down and ran on as fast as we 
could to warm ourselves again. The 
other passengers had, as frequently, 
recourse to brandy, and brandy and 
water.* On one of these occasions 
we were joined by a fellow who coolly 





* A recollection of the following sensible observations it was that"prevented me from 
ever resorting to the use of spirits on such occasions :— 
‘* IT may here allude to the common practice of ‘taking a dram’ of some kind of 
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spirits before exposure to cold, a practice both foolish and dangerous ; the stimulating 
effect of the spirit soon goes off, and is followed by a degree of languor proportioned 
to the amount of stimulation. This is the state in which the body is most easily chilled ; 
the secretion of the skin most easily checked ; in which the person is most liable ‘ to 
take cold,’ and, if he is exposed to the influence of cold after the stimulating effects 
have subsided, the chances are very strongly in favour of his suffering from it. 
ought not to be taken before such exposure, unless the person is to be exposed but for 
a very short time, or unless the dose is to be repeated as often as the effects of the 
previous dose begin to subside. Coffee does not seem liable to this objection ; its 
stimulating effects are much more lasting ; and its warming effects seem to me to be 
even greater, and the subsequent languor is certainly less. Its cordial effects—the 
duration of the stimulus it affords —was, I believe, first noticed by Dr Rush, in his 
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squeezed himself between Q. and his 
left-hand-side companion, though there 
was hardly room for him, and whose 
appearance and demeanour afforded 
scope for rather amusing observation. 
He seemed about thirty or thirty-two ; 
was rather good-looking ; wore large 
and well-trimmed whiskers; his hat 
was stuck on one side with a devil- 
me-care kind of air; he had a rich 
green silk comfortable round his 
neck—and was, in short, very showily 
dressed, as he sometimes enabled us 
to see by very unnecessarily opening 
his crack topcoat. He possessed a 


most impudent volubility and sang- 
froid, He gave out his “‘ damme’s !” 
and ‘ God damme’s!"’ with infinite 
frequency, fluency, and zest in his 
conversation with the guard, and there 
was that in his manner which satisfied 
me that he believed himself exciting 


a most favourable impression among 
us. Not so, however, with Q. and 
me, who received all his overtures and 
sallies in frigid silence, with an air 
that soon disconcerted him. The 
guard, a steady matter-of-fact fellow, 
at length seemed influenced by our 
demeanour, and talked less and less 
with the intruder, who eventually had 
to smoke his cigar in silence. Dis- 
gusting fellow! he never once thought 
of asking any of us whether his doing 
so might be disagreeable, though he 
must have seen that the smoke often 
came in our faces. I was a long while 
balancing in my mind whether or not 
I should request him to desist, but at 
length thought it prudent not to incur 
the risk of an insolent answer; for 
what good could come of quarrelling 
with such a being? He held his cigar 
in his right hand—a huge coarse red 
hand—on the thick little finger of which 
glittered a massive gold ring, while 
another sparkled on the little finger of 
his left hand, which, that we might 
observe, he kindly took, several times, 
out of the double-glove in which it 
was enveloped. This gives me occa- 
sion for a brief, and pleasant, and 
very learned 
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DIGRESSION CONCERNING RINGS, 
which, for my part, I do not like to 
see on a man’s hand, except in the 
single case of a plain mourning ring ; 
yet, nowadays, how general is the use 
of them becoming! I lately stood for 
some time close beside the Right Hon. 
Mr Rice, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, for instance, while he was 
speaking, and observed that he had a 
couple (!) of thick rings on the little 
finger of his left hand, and also, un- 
less I am mistaken, two similar ones 
upon one of the fingers of his right 
hand. Now, why might he not as 
well have a hole drilled in his nose, 
and aring hung there? I protest that, 
not long ago, a common cab-driver 
opened the door of his vehicle for me, 
with a hand, on the little finger of 
which was what seemed a gold ring! 
Really this ts too bad, going beyond 
even his plebeian pa/s in ancient 
Rome, who, as you know, dear Chris- 
topher, wore only iron rings [Stat. 
Silv. iii. 2, 144] ; to distinguish them- 
selves from whom, the patricians were 
led to wear golden and gemmed rings,* 
and at length carried their coxcombry 
to such a pitch as to have their rings 
for summer and their rings for winter ! 
as you recollect in Juvenal : 


‘* Crispinus Tyrias humero revocanti la- 
cernas, 

Ventilet estivum digitis sudantibus aurum, 

Nec sufferre queat majoris pondera gem- 
me.” —(I, 28.) 


Again—then ancient dandies origi- 
nally wore only one ring, and that 
on the last finger but one (digitus an- 
nularis) of the ‘left hand ; then they 
wore several rings; and at length, 
precious prigs! several rings on the 
same finger; as testify Horace and 
Martial. The barristers, it seems, 
were particularly partial to them. 
Quoth the stern satirist already quoted, 






Ut redeant veteres, Ciceroni nemo ducen- 
tos 

Nunc dederit nummos—nisi fulserit annu- 
lus ingens.” —( VII. 138, 9). 





‘ Enquiry into the effect of ardent spirits.’ 









He says that he once knew a country phy- 


sician who made a practice of drinking a pint of strong coffee previous to long-continued 
exposure to cold, and found it more cordial to him than spirits in any form,” —Rozert- 


son on Diet and Regimen, pp. 44, 45. 
* Often of immense value. 


found in Facciolati’s Lexicon, sub voce. 
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Poor Nonius was proscribed by Antony for the sake of a 
gem in his ring, said to be worth 40,000 sesterces. 


A full account of rings is to be 
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Nay, very great was the confidence 
which clients reposed in the rings of 
their counsel—so that one who Aired 
a handsome one got a larger fee than 
his betters :— 


—‘* Conducta Paulus agebat 
Sardonyce, atque ideo pluris quam Cossus 
agebat 


Quam Basilus !”’ (VIL. 143-5.) 


—But all this is a parenthesis. I re- 
turn to my road-side swell. After 
sitting with us for a stage or two, we 
found him to be an oceasional coach- 
man on that line of road; he drove us 
some fifteen or twenty miles, and in 
such a wild harum-scarum style as 
made us all quake several times for 
fear of being overturned. He did not 
deign to apply to any of us for the usual 
gratuity ; and I think he would have 
failed if he had. 

A few miles further on we picked 
up another passenger—apparently a 
decent kind of mercantile man, of mid- 
dle age. He soon got upon talking 
terms with the guard, and also with 
us, and disclosed himself, in aconfident 
and zealous manner, to be a éee-totaller. 
Most eager, indeed, he was, both in 
season and, it would seem, out of sea- 


son, to propagate his principles. It 
was quite laughable the abrupt dash 
he made into his favourite subject, 


which was thus. “ D’ye know, Mr 
Guard, I’ve not tasted a drop of spirits, 
wine, or malt liquor, this seven years!” 

* You look like it!” replied the 
guard, in such a quaint bitter way, 
that we all burst into laughter. But- 
the tee-totaller was not to be dismayed ; 
and at length Q. and I got embroiled 
in the discussion. He was evident] 
a good-natured, but foolish fellow, 
with only a sart of little slang about 
“‘ temperance,’’—which he said meant 
*‘tee-totalism”—in defence of his most 
unpopular doctrines, and which he 
kept repeating over and over again. 
He said that he himself was a happy 
instance of the effects of tee-totalism ; 
for whereas he bad once been very 
subject to headaches, he now never 
had them—vpost hoc, of course, propter 
hoc. He contended that it was a sin 
to touch either spirits, or wine, or 
malt liquor. 

« What! wine that maketh gladthe 
heart of man?” quoth I. He seemed 
a little staggered, for he evidently 
knew that I had quoted Scripture. — 


s* Ah, yes,” said he, after a slight 
hesitation, ** but that means”———. 

«¢ Come, old gentleman,” interrupt. 
ed the guard, triumphantly, “ don't 
like it, eh? Answer it!” — 

¢ And so I will; d’you think I don't 
know how to answer it? It means 
that it’s good where it’s taken—as 
physic !” 

** What did God Almighty make 
barley for?” gruffly enquired a pas- 
senger that had not hitherto spoken ; 
and received no answer to his ques- 
tion. 

** Don’t you think,” said Q., “ that 
they are all good and allowable things, 
but that the sin lies in our abusing 
them, as in abusing any thing else!” 

* No, oh no; -they’re all liquid 

oison !”’ 

«* Ah, ha, old chap—you’re hard up 
for an answer to any thing these gen- 
tlemen say!" interposed the guard, 
with an exulting air. ‘* Now lookee, 
sir,” he continued, earnestly, “ you 
see I’m often out all night long, ia 
bitter cold nights—like last night, for 
instance— and wet through often 
into the bargain for fifty miles to- 
gether; now you arn’t such a muff 
as to say that | mayn’t now and then 
get down and take a drop of some- 
thing warm to keep the life in me?” 

** Oh dear, no! you may take a dish 
of tea” —— 

* Go to ——!” furiously growled 
the guard, turning away as far as he 
could his whole body from the holder 
of such damnable doctrines. In an- 
swer to a question of mine, our tee- 
totaller declared it his opinion that it 
was—wrong to have wine for the 
sacrament!! That cold tea, or even 
cold water, ought to be substituted for 
it!!—I asked the simpleton if he had 
never read his Bible, and found that 
our blessed Saviour did * drink of the 
fruit of the vine, and give it to his 
disciples?” He replied that that 
didn’t prove wine to be a good thing, 
and that he had never had a headache 
since he had left it off!—Here our 
discussion ended. It was now about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and Q. 
and I were almost perished with cold. 
The bitter wind kept blowing at us 
with cruel constancy, frequently ac- 
companied with hail and sleet. Not 
a glimpse had there been of genial 
sunshine all theday ; but far and wide, 
over the bare yerdureless country; 
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stretched the gloomy wintry sky with 
which we had set ont. I felt the cold 
most in my legs. Throwing my cape 
over my head, | strove several times 
to go to sleep and forget it; but I 
could not do so for more than a few 
minutes together. How often did I 
curse my folly in coming on the out- 
side!—By the time that we had ar- 
rived at the inn where we were to 
dine I felt so benumbed—as evidently 
did Q. and his servant—that I could 
hardly get down. In the parlour of 
the inn was cheerfully crackling and 
blazing a large wood fire; and hungry 
as I was, I let five out of our precious 
twenty minutes pass in warming my- 
self before attempting to eat. I then 
partook heartily of some excellent hot 
boiled round of beef and mealy pota- 
toes. You should have seen the face 
of our tee-totaller, who dined with us, 
when he saw me raise to my lips a 
large glass of famous, clear, amber- 
hued ale, with a snowy crest upon 
it! 

‘* Hadn’t you better pour some out 
for that gentleman?” said I, smiling- 
ly, to the buxom wench who waited 
on us. 

** Oh no, thank you, sir,” said he, 
with at once a bitter and a sheepish 
air— I_I—prefer this!” pointing 
to a glass of water that made my teeth 
ache to lock at. Iam sure that had 
the poor fellow been alone—or had 
he not been so far committed to us by 
the disclosure of his opinion—he would 
in a twinkling haye given the go-by 
to all his fantastical fiddle-faddle about 
temperance, and toped off a quart of 
the generous beverage. As it was, 
he bolted his three quarters of a pint 
of cold water with a rueful air! 

When the guard entered to summon 
us off we both paid ten shillings to 
ride the remainder of the journey in- 
side. There was only one passenger 
within beside ourselyves—a_ respect- 
able gentleman, a West Indian ; with 
whom we gossipped pleasantly enough. 
How I felt for those outside! The 
night was clear and bright, but, oh, 
how cold! We got on very comfort- 
ably, except that the coachman, at 
one of the places where we changed 
horses, put inside an elderly woman— 
apparently a friend of his—who had 
on her lap a small basket, whence is- 
sued an odour like that of a fowl de- 
composing,—and which was so disa- 
gteeable as to require opening the 
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window, cold as it was, Then she 
would ¢a/k! 1, who was her vis-a-vis, 
answered her only in reluctant, ungra: 
cious monosyllables, being very sleepy 
—* Dear! — Ah! Yes ! — Indeed !” 
wishing her all the while any where 
but where she was. At length she 
kindly ceased, and we all seemed drop- 
ping into a nap; I, at least, was fast 
forgetting the woman opposite and her 
abominable basket, when—a thought 
suddenly flashed across my mind— 
“‘ Good Heayens!—My wig!” I ex- 
claimed, with a start. 

‘* Eh!—what—what’s the matter ?” 
enquired Q, startled out of his doze. 

“ Q., my wig! my wig!” 

Our West Indian friend laughed, 
and said to Q.—* He’s dreaming!” 

‘* What is the matter?” enquired 


* Alas—I've certainly left my wig 
behind after all!” 

“ Your wig—of all things !” 

“ Yes—my wig!” 

‘* You don’t say so!” pointedly ex- 
claimed our West Indian, good-na- 
turedly. He could have had no notion 
of the nature of my calamity. 

‘* La, sir, excuse me, but you seem 
to have a good enough wig on now ; 
what's the use of two?” enguired the 
woman with the stench. 

«* What shall I do!” I exclaimed 
with a sigh of vexation. 

‘‘How do you know,” said Q., 
‘‘ that it is not in your portmanteau ?” 

s¢Oh, I am sure of it; I now recol- 
lect where it must be—in a place that 
would be very unlikely to occur to us 
in the hurrying of packing up. It is 
lying on the top of one of the book- 
shelves in my study! How very— 
yery provoking! I recollect now 
seeing my gown lying along the top 
of the things in the portmantean—I 
wonder it did not suggest ”"— 

s* Oh, now I see what you are, sir ; 
you're a counsellor, sir, ar’n’t you?” 
politely enquired the woman with the 
stench. 

“¢ You are ina fix,” quoth the West 
Indian, with a giggle—* that is, if 
the wisdom’s in the wig!” I could 
not just then exactly relish the joke, 
or admire the taste of it. What was _ 
to be done? Visions came o’er me of 
the crowds of clients who would he- 
siege my lodgings with armfuls of 
briefs as soon as my arrival in Liver- 
pool had become known—the court 
opening on the next morning—and I 
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wigless! an object of which the judge 
could not take judicial notice! He 
could not see orhear me! And if so, 
what was to become of the interests of 
my numerous clients? After we had 
fully discussed the matter, it was 
agreed that the best thing I could do 
would be to get out for a few minutes 
at Coventry, which was then about 
eight miles off, and if possible send off 
a line to town, in time for the mail, 
which would pass through Coventry 
about twelve o'clock, on its way to 
London. If I succeeded in doing so 
my letter would be delivered on the 
ensuing morning at ten o’clock ; the 
wig could be despatched by the three 
o'clock coach, directed to me at Liver- 
pool; and thus I might find it await- 
ing my arrival. But then, again— 
suppose my wife should be from home! 
For I recollected that she had talked 
of going immediately to spend a day 
or two with a friend at some distance 
from town ; or suppose she should be 
unable to find my wig ;—or suppose, 
after all, it should be at that moment 
in my portmanteau—how could I as- 
certain this latter fact without losing 
the opportunity of rectifying the error 
by the first coach, if it should turn out 
that my wig was not there?  Titilla- 
ted by these pleasant possibilities I 
reached Coventry, and, the moment 
that the coach stopped, jumped out, 
ran into the booking-office, and scrawl- 
ed off the following, which, as pleasing 
evidence of my thoughtfulness, my 
wife has preserved :— 

“ My wig!—Forgotten!!—In the 
tin box, on the lowest shelf of books 
in the study. Tie it up securely—di- 
rect it distinctly to‘ on the 
Northern Circuit, at the Adelphi, Li- 
verpool ;’ accompany the servant with 
it, by two o'clock, to the Swan with 
Two Necks, book it, and pay the full 
carriage on to Liverpool. Herein 
fail not, as you love me. Yours, 
a f. 

“‘ Coventry, half past nine, Pp. M., 
Addressed—* To Mrs X. Y.; o7 any 
of the servants.” 

Having secured its due transmission 
to the post office, and thanked the 
civil booking-officer, I re-entered the 
coach, somewhat relieved from my 
anxiety. The chattering woman with 
the stench had gone; so we all began 
to doze and sleep ; for where is there 
a better incentive to sleep than rolling 
smoothly along inside a coach, in the 


dark, and when you have been travel- 
ling the whole day? For a while I 
fixed my eyes on the lantern nearest 
me, shedding its dusky circumscribed 
light over the empty high-road, which 
alone it rendered visible, and nothing 
was audible but the monotonous clat- 
tering tramp of the horses and dull 
rumbling of the coach wheels ; I be- 
came gradually less and less sensible 
both of the one and the other—and at 
length—saw, and heard, and thought 
of nothing at all. 
I was roused from sleep some time 
afterwards by hearing the voices of 
persons shouting and swearing violent- 
ly. I found that the coach was stand- 
ing opposite a public-house, where we 
changed horses; and Q. informed me 
of what was going on. We had been 
waiting there upwards of a quarter of 
an hour ; for, as the two leaders were 
standing ready to be harnessed to the 
coach, one of them took it into his 
head to bolt off towards Birmingham 
at his top-speed. The other, as soon 
as he saw the ostler pelting after his 
companion, turned round—the droll 
brute !—and scampered off, similarly 
attended, in an opposite direction: asif 
it had been a trick concerted between 
them! You should have seen the fat old 
owner of the public-house at the time 
when this happened! He was stand. 
ing, said Q., against the door-post, lean- 
ing on asort of crutch, having appa- 
rently the gout—and shook his cane- 
stick, and cursed and swore after the 
horses “ errant” in ludicrous and im- 
potent rage. In about five minutes’ 
time the first horse was brought back ; 
and the already-winded ostler, after se- 
curing it, had to start off again in seareh 
of the other! He was gone so long, 
without any signs of returning, thata 
third was ordered to mount the first 
fugitive and ride after the second! 
This was the state of things when! 
awoke. The first words which I heard 
the old man utter, after stretching his 
head and straining his ear in the di- 
rection taken by the last-mentioned 
horse, were, ‘I can’t hear ‘em! 
D—d, if I don’t think the brute’s got 
up into a tree, and hid hi’self! Lord,! 
only wish Ihad’em here!”’ saidhe, sha- 
king his stick with direful significancy. 
At length, however, the horse was 
brought back again, having béen, 1 
seemed, a most infernal way up the 
road ; and, after waiting for upwards 
of twenty-five minutes, we again sel 
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off on our journey, Q. and I consoling 
ourselves with the reflection, that this 
sort of thing, at all events, could not 
happen on the railway. We reached 
Birmingham about half-past eleven; 
and, as the coach put up at the Swan, 
and the hour was so late, and our stay 
in the town so short, we did the same 
—though we had purposed going to 
the Hen and Chickens. We were 
soon seated in an excellent. coffee- 
room beside a roaring fire: and Q. 
and I, together with our West Indian 
companion—the only tenants of the 
room—having partaken, with infinite 
relish, of coffee, toast, and collared 
tongue, and chatted together for about 
half an hour about snakes, slaves, and 
sugar, retired to our respective rooms. 
I slept like a top till nine o’clock the 
next morning, and rose refreshed. On 
returning to the coffee-room, I found 
it almost filled with anxious mercantile- 
looking people, in travelling costume, 
hurriedly swallowing breakfast, in pre- 
paration for resuming their journey to 
Liverpool or to London, from one or 
other of which places they had just ar- 
rived, most of them having the jaded 
squalid aspect of night-travellers. As 

all the tables were filled, I had to wait 

some time before one was vacant for 
Q. and me—one comfort of putting up 

ata commercial inn. We had brought 

with us, as I before intimated, aletter of 
introduction to a bankerin the town, and 

despatched it to him while we were at 

breakfast ; the object of which, next to 

the pleasure of seeing him, was our 

being put into the way of seeing some 

of the sights in Birmingham. He very 

politely called upon us, accompanied 

by a relative, in about half an hour's 

tine—a compliment we felt, from men 


in important business ; and one or. 


other of them accompanied us, during 
the greater portion of the day, to va- 
tious places of interest — especially 
manufactories ; giving us an invitation 
to dinner in the evening. The first 
place we saw was the Town-hall, a 
fine large building, with an imposing 
exterior, standing out well and grace- 
fully from amidst the somewhat mean 
shops and houses which surrounded it. 
The interior is striking, but tae win- 
dows are far too numerous, and greatly 
detract from the general effect; the 
ceiling and walls being, also in equal 
bad taste, as I conceive, painted white, 
or very nearly so, and the pipes of the 
most enormous organ I ever saw being 
VOL, XLIV, NO, CCLXXIII, 
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of a colour conformable. We were 
very anxious to hear the voice of the 
monster ; but he would not, as he was 
being got ready for a large musical 
party on the morrow, when Braham 
and a few others of his class were— 
vain mimicry !—to strain their tiny 
pipes before him. He weighed I for- 
get how many tons, though we were 
told; and his largest pipe was Z in 
three flats, or something of that sort. 
When we got outside it was coming 
down a drizzling rain, and nothing could 
bemore dreary than the aspect of things. 
A great manufacturing town, with 
high chimneys smoking in all direc- 
tions—the houses and shops, great and 
small, being of a dirty reddish hue, and 
seeming only subordinate and auxi- 
liary to the manufactories—but few 
people to be seen in the streets, which 
were bad and dirty ; add to all this, 
the thick, hazy, smoke-laden atmo- 
sphere, and the small searching rain 
coming down unintermittingly—and 
you may supposethat there was nothing 
particularly calculated to elate our spi- 
rits. We were, however, exceedingly 
interested in the several manufactories 
which we visited. The first- was a 
glass-house—how dark and hot it was ! 
—especially when contrasted with the 
cold andwet without. Of course you 
and many of your readers must have 
seen a glass-house ; I shall not, there- 
fore, trouble you with a description ofit. 
I know, however, and you can guess, 
what the intense and blasting furnace, 
which, out of small apertures, shot its 
lurid rays through the gloom, remind- 
ed one of—but will not mention it to 
“ears polite.” It is curious to see a 
swart fellow poke a long hollow rod 
into the furnace, attach to the end of 
it a small quantity of the pliant mass, 
all red and glowing—blow it out, roll 
it about a little—and lo, in a twinkling, 
a saltcellar, a tumbler, a wine-glass, 
a decanter! In another part of the 
works a great number of women were 
grinding glass for lamps, &c. &c., an 
operation which seemed to me to re- 
quire both care and dexterity. A third 
department was that of the glass-cut- 
ters, most of. whom were little boys, 
who sat at their respective machines 
working as gravely, silently, and me- 
thodically as their fathers. This also 
is an interesting process. The last 
room was an outer one, on the door of 
which might have been inscribed,— 
‘‘ Gather up the fragments, that no- 
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< 
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thing be lost,” for in it two elderly 
women were busily engaged sorting 
and most carefully washing all the bro- 
ken glass of the establishment, for the 
purpose of its being used up again. 
Practice, of course, makes perfect, but I 
shuddered to see the haste and reckless- 
ness with which they handled the sharp 
fragments—thrusting their hands into 
great baskets-full as carelessly as a 
child into the heaps of pebbles on the 
sea-shore. One of them informed 
me that she had not cut her hand, 
nor hardly scratched it, for a twelve- 
month. 

The next place which we visited I 
hardly know how to describe. It con- 
sisted of extensive premises, principal- 
ly occupied by a very large steam- 
engine, at full work when we entered, 
whose powers were chiefly applied to 
the rolling of brass, iron, and copper 
into rods, bars, and plates, even of the 
greatest tenuity. They rolled a penny- 
piece—save us from the Attorney-Ge- 
neral!— into a thin slip of copper, some 
third of an inch in width, and I don’t 
know how many yards inlength. Q. 
has it still by him. I shuddered as I 
stood in the midst of the machinery— 
immense wheels and cylinders all in 
full action, the former whirling round 
sixty times a minute, and keeping in 
rapid motion a vast number of smaller 
ones, which again communicated mo- 
tion to numerous other portions of the 
machinery, some of them very remote, 
and belonging to various persons in 
different trades, who rented the use of 
the steam-engine of the proprietor of 
it—all working at the same moment. 
Whilst I was gazing in silent appre- 
hension at the tremendous fly-wheel 
making its fearfully rapid revolutions, 
a shrill whistle was heard, and within 
a moment or two every thing was at 
an absolute stand-still. Notice had 
been given that some small matter re- 
quired rectifying. So easily is this 
huge agent controlled! I always feel 
great nervousness when amidst steam- 
machinery—a horror of being sudden- 
ly entangled and crushed to death, as 
I heard, on this oceasion, of one or 
two frightful instances; and, gather- 
ing the tails of my surtout closely 
around me, I “ walked circumspectly,” 
and with some trepidation, close past 
the enormous fly-wheel already men- 
tioned, and whose motions it made one 
dizzy to look at.- The process of roll- 
ing out the metal was the most strik- 
ing of those I witnessed. Fancy two 


solid cylinders, of polished steel or 
iron, placed parallel horizontally, roll 

ing round, say one set within three 
inches of one another, the next an 
inch, &c. Between them is pushed a 
solid bar of copper or iron, which, 
in passing through, of course suffers 
a certain degree of attenuation, and 
comes out proportionally flattened and 
elongated. Thus it would be passed 
between cylinders closer .and closer 
together, till, if required, it might be 
reduced to the tenuity of tinfoil! As 
I stood watching the men who, with 
such an indifferent and apparently 
careless air, thrust the metal between 
these rapidly revolving cylinders, I 
could not help a frequent shudder at 
the possibility of their fingers going a 
little too far, as had several times been 
the case. In one of the rooms at 
tached to the central one, in which the 
engine stood, were a number of boys 
and women, sitting each at their ma- 
chine, making iron heels for boots and 
shoes. How easily and rapidly it was 
done! The little straight bars of iron 
seemed like wax in the hands of a mere 
boy or girl, who moulded them into 
the proper shape, and punched the 
nail-holes in, and polished the rim, with 
surprising rapidity. 

The next place which we visited 
was a screw-manufactory. The pro- 
cess was very curious and interesting 
to witness, but difficult to describe. I 
had no idea that screws were made in 
the way Isaw. Here again women, 
chiefly young ones, were the principal 
performers, and did their work with 
the utmost ease, rapidity, and effect. 

By this time it was nearly three 
o'clock. The rain still came down 
steadily, and therefore we thought it 
best to return to our hotel, especially 
as we had letters to write. My wig 
had been bobbing before “ my mind’s 
eye” fifty times during the day. 
Would it arrive in time, and safely? 
Suppose the man at Coventry, though 
fee’d for his trouble, had neglected or 
forgotten to put my letter into the post 
—or suppose my wife to have gone 
from home, and the servants to be un- 
able to find the wig, or to take proper 
means for sending it on, as directed— 
or suppose—but it was useless to bo- 
ther one’s self about it any further. 1 
wrote off a long letter home, and then 
we dressed and set off to dine with our 
friends, as we did right pleasantly. I 
found that we had omitted to see one 
or two leading sights—the gun-barrel 
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manufactory and Mr Muntz’s whis- 
kers, but the thing could not, then, be 
helped. 

I rose at half. past six o’clock in the 
morning—the train starting from a 
place two miles off at eight o'clock. 
It was bitterly cold, and the snow was 
fluttering down fast and thick. I was 
in the coffeeroom about seven, and 
found it crowded as on the previous 
morning by travellers, most of whom 
looked cold, and wearied, and hungry. 


‘As before, too, I had to wait a.consi- 


derable time before I could get my 
breakfast. I had barely finished my 
second egg and cup ef coffee when 
the omnibus which was to convey us 
to the railroad was announced. We 
hurriedly discharged our bill, threw 
our cloaks around us, and succeeded 
in getting to the omnibus just as, being 
full, it set off. We were obliged, 
therefore, to have a fly, and stood, 
while it was preparing for us, by our 
luggage at the door, in the cold and 
snow, cursing our constant ill luck. 
We reached the railroad station, how- 
ever, in good time ; and having in our 
turn—for there was a crowd of appli- 
cants—paid a guinea a-piece for our- 


‘selves, and fourteen shillings for the 


servant, for which we received tickets, 
numbering both our carriage and the 
particular seat which we were to oc- 
cupy, we went forthwith to the train 
—i. e. a series of the bodies—as they 
seemed—of handsome and commo- 
dious stage-coaches, hooked together 
—say fourteen of them—each con- 
taining ample room for six passengers, 
the seats being separate, and which, 
being also numbered, secured regu- 
larity and a good understanding as to 
their rights among the passengers. 
This circumstance I learnt thus:— 
“ Sir, I beg your pardon,” said a gen- 
tleman entering, and looking at me 
and the seat I had chosen, “ but J am 
eighty.” 

“ Really, sir, I don’t understand,” 
I replied, with a smile, and great sur- 
prise ; “ what if you are eighty ?—you 
don’t ook as much.” 

“Oh, my seat is number 80—that’s 
all,” he rejoined, smiling in his turn, 
and pointing to the number, which 
glittered in brass letters immediately 
over me. - 

Of course I immediately surren- 
dered my seat, and took one just op- 
posite to Q., each of us sitting near 
the window. This matter settled, I 
Was getting out to look about me for 
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a moment, when I heard the sound of 
a trumpet, and in a moment after saw 
a ponderous structure roll slowly and 
hissing past ;—it was the engine, just 
taken out of his shed, and going to be 
attached to the train. He bore the 
startling name, ‘ Sirocco,” in large 
gold letters, on his flank, and looked 
quite splendid in his polished brass 
and steel. He carried his food and wa- 
ter after him! Presently our tickets 
were called for; then a man went. 
along from earriage to carriage, care. 
fully fastening the doors and adjusting 
the handlessafely, while another placed 
palm-oil on the wheels. There was 
none of the noise and bustle ordinarily 
attending the starting of a stage-eoach ; 
on the contrary, all was quiet and me- 
thodical. Again the trumpet sound- 
ed; and just at eight o’clock we felt 
a gentle motion, noiseless withal—and 
found that we had commenced our 
journey, but as slowly as we could 
well move at first. Gradually we 
quickened our speed till we had get 
fairly on our way and were clear of alt 
interruption, when, as Q. expressed 
it, we certainly “ went the pace!” ¥ 
let down the glass and put out my 
head to see the length and appearance 
of the train, but quickly withdrew it ; 
for, what with the sleet, and the draught 
oeeasioned by the rapidity with which 
we were passing through the bitterly- 
cold air, it was unpleasant enough. 
How dreary the country looked! I 
shut the window and wrapped myself 
up in my cloak, leant back in my seat, 
and, together with Q., enjoyed for a 
while, in silence, the novelty of our 
sensation and situation. The motion 
was pretty uniform—gentle, slightly 
vibrating, with now and then a ‘jerk : 
we could have written all the way we 
went. So long as we looked only at 
distant objeets, we did net seem to be 
gomg much quicker than in a’ fast 
stage-coach ; but as soon as we looked — 
at any thing nearer—at the fence of 
the rail-road, for instance—we became 
instantly sensible of the prodigious 
rapidity of our motion. It was really 
painful to look down for a minute te- 
gether. While I was thinking about 
the rapidity and pleasure of our rate 
and mode of travelling — 

* Confound it!” exclaimed Q., 
‘¢ where’s my umbrella?” 

Certes we were a precious pair of 
travellers! He had left it at the Swan! 
I pointed significantly to mine, whieh 
I had in my hand; but he dashed my 
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triumph by saying briskly—* Your 
wig, you'll remember !” 

We stopped once in about every 
twelve or fifteen miles at “ Stations,”’ 
in order to give off or take in passen- 
gers, as also to let our good Sirocco 
drink—(a rare draught, merry mon- 
ster! was his—a hogshead at least !) 
—and feed, when he snapped up se- 
veral sacks of coals, apparently with 
great relish. What a digestion must 
be his! Well may his breath be hot 
and his system feverish ! He general- 
ly panted a little at starting and 
stopping, but it soon passed off, and 
he ran the remainder of his journey 
without any apparent effort or ex- 
haustion. 

The word “explosion” flitted of- 
tener through my thoughts, I must 
confess, than I could have wished, and 
always occasioned a momentary tre- 
mor, especially when my fancy would 
fly forward and image forth some such 
pleasant paragraph as—* Frightful 
Accident and Loss of Lives on the Li- 
verpool and Birmingham Rail-road, 
§c.—Boiler burst, &c. &c. ; engine- 
man blown to atoms, his remains 
falling at several fields’ distance. 
Amongst the sufferers, we regret to 
say, two gentlemen of the bar, going 
for the first time on the Northern Cir- 
cuit, &c.—now lying in an utterly 
hopeless state at the Cat and Cock- 
chafer, near Stafford ; rejoice to add, 
no fault to be attributed to any one,” 
&e. &e. 

Have you never, my dear sir, expe- 
rienced similar feelings ?—or have you 
ever “steamedit?”” I would give a 
trifle, if you had, for your description 
of it—of your feelings while being 
whirled along at such an astounding 
speed, and in such a novel manner. 
For about twelve miles we went at the 
rate of at least forty miles an hour! 
To prove the very great rapidity with 
which we were flying along :—there 
was not a breath of air when we start- 
ed from one of the stations; in a few 
minutes’ time, happening to put my 
head through the window for a mo- 
ment, I seemed to encounter a hurri- 
cane, and yet I observed that the 
small branches of the trees near the 
road-side did not move in the least. 
Q. sate lazily back in the corner ; 
and since he could not put his head 
through the window to try the expe- 
riment, in order to show him how 
matters stood, I fastened one end of 
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my pocket-handkerchief round my 
finger, and put my hand outside— 
when the handkerchief instantly flew 
and fluttered along, crackling like a 
pennant at a mast-head in a strong 
wind. Indeed, I was very nearly 
losing it. It was really painful to the 
eyes to look out a-head, the draught of 
air was so strong ; and, as I observed 
before, it was dizzy work to look 
down immediately upon the road, and 
see the velocity with which we passed 
over it. Object after object—rails, 
posts, trees, &c., glanced like light as 
we shot past them. On one occasion 
I had just thrust my head out, when 
something huge, black, tremendous, 
rushed hissing close past me, within a 
few inches of my face, and I fell back in 
my seat as if I had been shot. It was 
another train which was coming in 
the opposite direction. After only a 
few moments’ pause, I looked out 
after it; but I protest it was almost 
out of sight. At one place there were 
several horses in a field near the road, 
all of whom, affrighted at our mon- 
strous appearance, galloped off, ex. 
cept one, who remained behind, look- 
ing at us, I could imagine, with a sad 
air; possibly repeating to himself the 
words of our great poet— 


** O, farewell, 
Farewell the neighing steed ! 

And, oh! you mortal engines !— 
Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone!” 





When we had considerably abated 
our speed, I observed a droll evidence 
of the rapidity with which we were 
still travelling. A good-sized dog 
suddenly popped out of a shed on the 
roadside, and literally ran a race with 
us for about two minutes, evidently 
as fast as he could lay his feet to the 
ground: but ’twas in vain; he could 
not keep abreast of the carriage op- 
posite to which he had started ; but 
carriage after carriage quickly passed 
him, till the whole train had got a-head 
of him, when he stopped—a mere 
speck in the rapidly-increasing dis- 
tance. This is certainly quick work, 
but why should we not go far quicker? 
Why not a hundred miles an hour? 
What is to prevent it, except the in- 
creased danger arising from any pos- 
sible interruption or obstacle, or the 
expense of increased wear and tear? 
I was told that, not more than a month 
before, an experimental trip was made 
on the same line of road by some en- 
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gineer, with only one carriage attached 
to the engine, and they went seventy 
miles in one hour! We had to go 
through a tunnel on reaching the con- 
fines of Liverpool, and which passes 
directly under the town. The engine 
was detached from the train on arriv- 
ing at the mouth of the tunnel, and a 
rope, or ropes, attached in its place— 
but I did not see the process—by 
which we were to be drawn through 
the whole length of the tunnel! It 
was dreary enough work, plunged as 
we were, instanter, out of broad day- 
light into black Cimmerian gloon— 


‘* Shut up from outward light, 


To incorporate with gloomy night.’”* 


A lamp here and there shed its pallid, 
circumscribed light over the damp 
low sides and roof of the tunnel, which 
is very narrow, and so long, that if 
you put your head through the win- 
dow you could not see light at either 
extremity—at least, only as a kind of 
speck, And there we were labouring 
heavily along, not at our former speed; 
nothing being heard but the dull 
rumbling noise of the wheels upon the 
rails, and the vapours striking so raw 
and cold, that we were forced to close 
the window ; when divers pleasant 
thoughts crossed my mind. Suppose 
some accident should happen to us— 
just then! The tunnel fall in, and 
bring half Liverpool about our ears— 
we should not be dug out in less than 
three years’ time, if any one had cu- 
riosity enough to set about such a 
task. Suppose some of the queer in- 
visible mechanism by which we were 
drawn along should give way—in 
short, how I hate tunnels ; especially 
tunnels a mile and a quarter in length ! 
Hear this, and remember it, all ye 
constructors of railroads; or dread 
ye my displeasure, and also yours, re- 
vered Christopher North. Right glad 
was I when, after an eight minutes’ 
incarceration in pitch-darkness—and 
six hours and a half’s journey from 
Birmingham—a much longer one than 
usual—_we emerged into the dear day- 
light again, when the train stopped 
at a handsome and commodious sta- 
tion, where were numerous porters 
and flys awaiting our arrival. We 
got into one of the Jatter, with our 
luggage, in a trice—having to encoun- 
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ter no pestering about gratuities, &e. 
on quitting the train, a circumstance 
which almost always throws a dash 
of unpleasantness into the close of a 
stage-coach journey. Every thing 
was then as silent and systematic as 
it had been on our starting at Birming- 
ham. We drove first to the Adelphi, 
where I jumped out to enquire about 
my wig ; and—joy indeed !—soon had 
in my hands such a little parce] as I 
desired—plainly my wig-box, most 
** carefully packed.” The direction 
was in my good wife’s handwriting— 
“ distinct’ enough, in all conscience— 
my name being in letters more than 
half an inch in Jength, and elaborately 
painted (as we called it at school), to 
prevent all possibility of obliteration 
or mistake. We then drove to the 
office of a merchant, a friend of Q.’s, 
who had most good-naturedly hunted 
out excellent lodgings for us in a very 
pleasant part of the town — Mount 
Pleasant—and whither we went im- 
mediately, passing in our way the 
Judges’ procession—with scarlet-coat- 
ed javelin-men, mounted and on foot, 
and a band of music; a show which 
I am glad to find has just escaped 
abolition at the hands of some small 
Radical in the House of Commons, 
owing to the interference of the At- 
torney-General. 





Well, then, here were Q. and I at 
Liverpool. Buta truce with all ge- 
neral reflections. After surveying 
our spacious and convenient apart- 
ments, we ordered dinner at six o'clock, 
and then set out to make enquiries 
as to our future movements of any 
friend we might chance to meet. One 
of them soon put us in the way of 
duly indicating our arrival, 7. e. set- 
ting down our names and address in 
the Bar list at the Adelphi hotel, where 
the Bar dined together daily. This, 
of course, we did at once; and then 
walked about the town a little to view 
the scene of our speedy triumphs! 
Liverpool is a far larger town than I 
had imagined, even laying aside the 
most important part of it—the ship- 
ping, which we did not see on that 
day. We were very much struck with 
the size and style of some of the pub- 
lic buildings, and especially with the 
truly noble monument to Nelson, in 





* Samson Agonistes, 160, 161. 
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the square at the back of the Town- 
hall. But why should I mention more 
about a town which, though quite new 
to me, you and most of your readers 
must be familiarwith? I am no sight- 
seer, being indolent and incurious about 
such matters; so that I am neither 
disposed nor able to say more about 
the town of Liverpool in general, ex- 
cept that almost all the chief people, 
bless them! are Tories good and true, 
and gloriously carried both members 
at the last election. On our way back 
to our lodgings we passed the church 
—St George’s—where the Assize ser- 
mon was being preached by a grey- 
headed clergyman, in the midst of a 
pretty crowded audience. The only 
Judge present (Mr Justice Coleridge 
having not yet arrived from the last 
Circuit town) was Mr Justice Pattison, 
who sat in his robes, under the grave 
indoctrination of the reverend teacher, 
with an air most attentive and devout, 
as did also a few of my brethren whom 
I observed there. After dinner, Q. 
and I were persuaded to go to the As- 
size ball: he, being a gay bachelor, 
enjoyed it; but I, being a grave Be- 
nedict, could scarcely keep my eyes 
epen— 

** at my sad age, such sights 
The eye looks heavily on; the graceful 

dance 
And jocund song, the foot responsive rouse 
not, 
Nor the ear delight, as they have done.”’ 


The next morning, about ten o'clock, 
we made our appearance in court. 
Whether or not the Judge bowed, and 
the whole Bar rose to receive us, as 
we entered, are matters which my 
modesty will not let me enter into ; 
nor doth it particularly signify to state, 
just at present, how many briefs were 
eagerly thrust into our hands by 
clients whose anxious faces brightened 
when they saw ours—for even as tron 
sharpeneth iron, so doth the counte- 
nance of a counsel his client! 1 may 
as well, however, intimate that I dis- 
covered that there were several re- 
spectable bankers in the town with 
whom any amount of fees might be 
safely deposited, and duly transmitted 
to London. 

Mr Justice Pattison, a patient, mer- 
ciful, and very learned judge, presi- 
ded in the criminal court, the first in 
which we made our appearance. We 
soon dropped into the little circle of 
‘old familiar faces,’—our brethren 
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“ of the long robe," —nodding and smil. 
ing at us, and which could almost have 
persuaded one that one was in one 
of the courts at Westminster! A 
hulking, beetle-browed Lancashire fel- 
low stood at the bar on an indictment 
for manslaughter, by driving careless. 
ly over some one and killing him; 
but he was acquitted, after a very dull 
and somewhat lengthened trial. The 
next was a case of bigamy. Thepri- 
soner was a short young man of about 
five-and-twenty; of so very mean 


‘and insignificant an appearance, that 


I wondered how he could ever have 
persuaded one woman to marry him— 
to say nothing of two! He had light 
close-cut hair, just like pig’s bristles 
in colour and coarseness, sans eye- 
brows, beard, or whiskers ; with sharp 
grey eyes, that peered about him anx. 
iously from out of two rather large 
sockets. He stood very patiently in 
the dock, with a kind of quaint com- 
posure, his hands disposed behind 
him, under the tails of a decent blue 
coat, while the clearest case in the 
world was being proved against him. 
When ealled on for his defence he 
gave a quiet hem! and in a calm, busi- 
ness-like way, with much self-pos- 
session and infinite quaintness, deli- 
vered himself thus :— 

“ Hem!—Sir, my Lord, and you 
gentlemen there,” (the jury) * this is 
the meaning of the whole thing, you 
see. I tuk a fancy to Sally—that’s 
my first wife—’cause she and me was 
workers i’ the same factory, and she 
did seem then a good girl, and likely 
to make me a good woife. So I says 
to her one day—says I, Sally, will't 
ha’ me for thy husband if I’ll tak thee 
for my woife? Yea, says she, I will 
—so we kip coompany for some toime, 
an’ I giv her money and things, ye 
see, to mak her loike me moore and 
moore—and I thowt she did; so we 
gotmarriedtoeachother. Well” (with 
this word, uttered with a kind of sigh, 
he commenced almost every sentence), 
« well, you see, sir, I got married, as 
I said, and we got on well enough for 
about a month, when one day, what 
d’ye think, gentlemen? I coomed 
hoam fro’ my work, and behold Sally 
was gone. I wonder what’s this, says 
1; and, putting together a few things 
as Sal had said to me now an’ then, 
you may depend on’t, says I to my- 
self, Sal is gone whoam to her awld 
faither an’ mither (they lived ten miles 
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off, sir) ; for she was very p’tic’lar fond 
o’ them; fonder nor she were 0’ me 
a dom’d deal; an’ she’d often said to 
me, Tummas, faither an’ mither must 
coom an’ live wi’ us. But I said na; 
if I’ve married thee, Sal, 1 han’t mar- 
ried all thy family ; which was the 
truth, gentlemen, an’ every one of 
you would ha’ said the same. Well, 
a p’tic’lar friend o’ mine and me talk- 
ed the thing over together; and he 
says to me, ‘ Tummas,’ says he, ¢ I'd 
go arter Sal, and bring her whoam 
again ; for if thee’s married a woife, 
thee’sa reet to ha’ her live wi’ thee, and 
I thowt the same.” 

«To be sure you had—you were 
quite right,” interposed the Judge, 
who seemed listening to his statement 
with some interest; ‘ go on.” 

“ Well, I set off directly, an’ walked 
the whool way theere and back, wi’ 
only tenpence i’ my pocket, and toir- 
ed and hoongry I wer, I reckon, when 
I coamed whoam again. Well, I saw 
Sally, sure enough; and I says to 
her, in a very proper way, ‘ Sally, is 
this good o’ thee? Arn’t thee my la- 
ful woife? And an’t I a reet to ha’ 
thee ??* Na, na,’ says she, ‘ I won't 


oom back, without faither and mi- 


ther coom wi’ me,’—an’ she stuck to 
this, an’ we'd a good deal o’ talk 
about the matter, an’ she abused me, 
and so did t’ ould ones, and they said 
I might go back, for Sal shouldn’t go 
wi’ me unless all went togither, an’ 
lived loving-loike togither. I warn’t 
going to do ¢his neither, any how ; 
so I went whoam without her, an’ did 
my work as usual. Well, howsever, 
in a week’s toime Sally coom’d back, 
and I thowt she’d thowt better on’t, 
an’ was going to live comfortable and 
proper-loike wi’ me. Well, she were 
a reet loving wi’ me for some toime, 
when one day, to be sure, I found 
she’d pawned and sold a’ my things, 
an’ gone off wit money to t’ ould ones 
agin” 

“‘ Theer’t leeing, Tummas!—theer’t 
leeing, an’ thee knows it,” suddenly 
squalled out a female voice from the 
further end of the court. “ I’m thy 
laful woife, an’ I’ve got the ’tificate 
of our marriage with me here, thou 
leer !” 

She was soon silenced, and the pri- 
soner calmly proceeded :— 

“ But Sally coom’d back again when 
the money wer all gone, and what a 
loife she did lead me, to be sure! She 
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took to drink, and sold all my things 
to get it, even a noice silver watch, 
that had been giv me by my faither 
—all went for drink. She went on 
i’ this’ns for about a year, gentlemen, 
and I got toired o’ my loife. Some- 
times she’d come an’ live wi’ me, and 
sometimes not; I do’ant say Sally 
kep coompany wi’ other men, but she 
wor no coompaty to me. Well, at 
last I says to her— Sally, wil’t a live 
wi’ me loike a wife should, or wil’t a 
not? ‘ Na,’ says she, snapping her 
finger, ‘ Well then,’ says I, ‘ coome 
before a magistrate, and let’s get part- 
ed in a lawful way.’ ” 

“ Get parted in a lawful way!— 
What do you mean by that?” inter- 
posed the Judge, with a kind of stern 
curiosity. 

‘“‘ Get divoorced, sir, accérdin’ to 
a.” 

Mr Justice Pattison leaned back, 

with an air of mingled surprise and 


ity. 

“ Well,” added the prisoner, after 
a short pause, “ Sally wouldn't do orie 
thing nor t’other—she’d neither live 
wi’ me nor stop away — leastwise, 
whenever she did, it were only for 
mischief, to pawn and sell my goods, 
d’ye see. So at length I says to her 
—‘ Sally, since thee won’t part law- 
fully from me, I've done wi’ thee, an’ 
DP lipart wi’ thee; and since thee doen't 
know what a good husband is, I know 
them that does, an’ I'll give thee leave, 
once for all, to go to thy awld faither 
and mither—an’ marry ‘en, if thee 
loik’st—but I’ve done wi’ thee. Well, 
I went and tould all this to my pre- 
sent woife.” 

“ Your present wife! She tsn’t 
your wife,” interrupted the Judge. 

«¢ And I said to her,”’ eontitiued the 
prisoner, “ will thee object to miatry 
me, an’ live wi’ me, and be a good 
woife? And she didn’t say mé nay ; 
so we got married, ati’? we've lived 
very different-wise to Sally and me. 
So I thowt I'd a reet to do it; and 
this second woman’s my woife; and 
Sally isn’t my woife any longef, an’ 
that’s the truth o’ the whole matter, 
and I’ve got nothing more to say, gen- 
tlemen.” 

All this had been said in a firm, 
earnest, respectful tone and manner, 
which satisfied me that the prisoner 
had been telling the truth; and if so, 
he was, indeed, to be pitied. if it 
were all false, then he must bea clever 
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scamp to have been able to keep up 
such a plausible consistency—such a 
vraisemblante air—throughout. Some 
letter was handed up to the Judge in 
favour of the character of the first 
wife, whom it represented to be a so- 
ber and industrious woman. It was 
also admitted that the prisoner had 
fairly told the woman whom he had 
last married all that he had represent- 
ed himself as having told her. The 
Judge, having made some just remarks 
upon the deplorable ignorance on the 
subject of marriage and divorce which 
seemed to be evinced by the prisoner, 
and which he sincerely hoped were 
not prevalent notions in those parts, 
instructed the jury that their verdict 
must of course be gui/ty, as the pri- 
soner had confessed all that he stood 
charged with. He was immediately, 
therefore, found guilty. The Judge 
pointed out to him fully and distinctly 
the heinous nature of the offence of 
bigamy, and the utter absurdity of his 
notions respecting the relation of mar- 
riage, and the mode of dissolving it. 
He might be transported for what he 
had done ; but as he seemed to have 
acted ignorantly, and had, especially, 
frankly told the woman whom he 
called his second wife of the fact that 
his first wife was living, and as he had 
already suffered several months’ im- 
prisonment since his committal to 
gaol, his Lordship thought the ends of 
justice would be answered by the in- 
iliction of a lenient sentence—that of 
six weeks’ further imprisonment. He 
was then removed from the dock. 
Nothing further, of interest, I un- 
derstood, would transpire in the court 
that day; so I went into the civil 
court, where Mr Justice Coleridge 
presided. Here you might listen to 
very different matters—a painfully in- 
teresting dispute, for instance, be- 
tween a landlord and his tenant as to 
which of them was entitled to an old 
rusty padlock; or whether a brass 
farthing, which had been discovered 
between the boards of the floor, be- 
longed to the heir of the reversioner, 


as having been annexed to the free. 
hold, or to the administrator of the de. 
ceased tenant, or to a creditor of his, 
who held a bill of sale of all his goods, 
chattels, and effects—or to the vendee 
of the sheriff who had seized it under 
a fi fa !— Whether little sweeps were 
distrainable for the rent due from the 
master chimney-sweeper ;* and if so, 
who was to feed them while they were 
in custodia legis ;+ and whether it was 
a conversion of them, for the distrain- 
er to set any of them about sweeping 
a chimney of his own ;} or whether, in 
such a case, their master, the tenant, 
being entitled to their earnings, ought 
to sue for them, in case, or assumpsit; 
or, if the little sweeps should be sold 
towards satisfaction of the rent, and if 
one of them should not go away with 
the vendee, whether the latter could 
justify an assault in compelling him ; 
who was entitled to the clothes of one 
of the little sweeps, if he should die 
while under distress—and who would 
be bound to bury him !— Who was en- 
titled to a small slip of land which it 
was impossible that any one could use, 
—and other the like grave and impor- 
tant matters. But as I heard enough 
of them in town, | did not see any par- 
ticular reason for waiting to see them 
dealt with on that particular occasion, 
especially as I happened to have no 
retainers in any of the above interest- 
ing causes. So, about three o'clock, 
I went to see the Docks, and also to 
bathe in the Baths, erected by the late 
corporation, on the quay. The former 
were a wonderful object! Dock after 
dock, of very large size, of most com- 
plete construction, was crammed with 
ships of all sorts, sizes, and countries, 
so closely packed, that the only won- 
der was— 

** how the d—1 they got there !” 
—or were to get out again. It was 
certainly a proud and splendid spec- 
tacle for the eye of an Englishman. 
What an idea it gave one of our com- 
mercial greatness! What order and 
system were evident every where !— 
An hour had passed away before we 





* See all the authorities, as to the power to distrain cats, parrots, monkeys, rabbits, 
and canaries, collected in Woodfall’s Landlord and Tenant, p. 316 (2d ed.) 
T See now stat. 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 59, § 4, requiring parties impounding cattle 


to provide sufficient food for them. 


~ Aman shall not abuse a distress.— Com. Dig, Distress (D. 6.) So aman cannot 
work cattle distrained, 1 Leon. 220; and see the late case of Scott v. Newington, 1 


Mor. and Robinson, 252. 
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seemed to have seen above a fourth of 
the shippmg ; so I hurried back to the 
quay, to bathe in the cold salt-water 
bath before going to dinner. There 
were five or six steam-boats hissing 
and sputtering alongside in the Mer. 
sey, as if furious at the violent wind, 
which curiously intermingled the 
smoke and steam; there was also a 
most horrid squeaking of pigs, great 
and small, in the act,—gentle suffer- 
ers !—of being landed, on their ar- 
rival from Ireland. There was also a 
bronzed Italian woman, accompany- 
ing herself on the guitar, on board of 
one of the steamers preparing to cross 
the water; and it was droll to see the 
indignant air with which she occasion- 
ally turned towards the quarter whence 
proceeded the concord of sweet sounds 
that drowned her own, and rendered 
her singing a matter of mere dumb 
show. On enquiring at the baths, I 
was vexed to find the large swimming 
bath under repair. The only one at 
my service was one little more than 
six feet square, and which it required 
some courage and caution to plunge 
into, for fear of breaking my head 
against any of the sides. Neverthe- 
less, I bathed in it almost every day 
that Iwas in the town. On return- 
ing to my lodgings, I saw a little 
crowd collected round a low doorway 
in the church-wall, near the river, 
which I found, on enquiry, to be a dead- 
house, where were placed the bodies 
of those who had been found drown- 
ed, or had otherwise met an unex: 
plained death. There had been just 
placed in it the body of a man who 
had been, only a quarter of an hour be- 
fore, taken out of the water. Whether 
his death had been wilful, or acciden- 
tal, was unknown; but there, poor 
soul! he lay, ina large common black 
shell, his silk handkerchief spread over 
his face, and his hat, apparently a new 
one, with his gloves in it, placed upon 
his breast. He was dressed very re- 
spectably—in a blue body-coat, light 
waistcoat, black trowsers, and Wel- 
lington boots ; and, as far as we could 
conjecture, he seemed of middle age. 
What a miserable object he looked! 
thus, in the garb of the living, en- 
closed in the narrow dwelling of the 
dead! Who was. he? What friends 


and relatives were suddenly bereaved 
—what wife and children were at 
that moment unconscious widew and 
orphans? expecting him home, per- 
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haps, as usual—wondering, it might 
be, that he kept the family meal so 
long waiting—or perhaps the dismal, 
dismaying tidings were being at that 
moment communicated—I hurried 
away ! 

The whole of the Bar dined together 
that evening at the Adelphi—and a 
grand muster we made ; it would have 
rejoiced the cockles of your old heart 
to see us. But do you think, my dear 
sir, that, with all my communicative- 
ness, I am going to describe that din- 
ner? What! divulge the sacred mys- 
teries of the Granp Court? The 
secrecy of a freemason must be a joke 
to that which is implicitly imposed 
upon me and every member of the 
Northern Circuit with reference to 
that same Grand Court; and if the 
unhallowed curiosity and cupidity of 
her Majesty’s present misleaders [I 
like to call people and things by their 
true names} should really, as is ru- 
moured, be prompting them to send a 
commission of enquiry into the mys- 
teries, customs, and revenues of the 
Northern Circuit, and its Grand Court 
—let those who may be selected for 
such an office—poor devils !—look to 
it; they will never be commissioners 
again—at least on this side the grave! 
—A glorious body of Tories, by the 
way, is the Northern Circuit! On 
making minute enquiries, there are 
certainly to be discovered a few who 
fancy themselves of opposite opinions 
—it may be that they do it to prevent 
the wearisomeness of a circuit unani- 
mous in politics; or they may have 
really persuaded themselves that 
Whig and Radical opinions are the 
best to live by ; if so, they are never- 
theless very quiet and inoffensive peo- 
ple, and we do not interfere with 
them !! 

Can an observer of human nature 
have a richer field laid before him than 
a Court of Criminal Justice? Amongst 
mankind there is nothing so solemn 
and affecting as—startling adumbra- 
tion of hereafter !—man sitting in judg- 
ment upon his fellow man, searching, 
as far as his means will allow him, 
into the hidden springs of action, pro- 
tecting innocence from the imputation 
and consequences of guilt, detecting 
and inflicting proportionate punish- * 
ment upon guilt, even to the taking 
away of life’ itself! There, at the 
bar—all eyes anxiously settled upon 
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him—stands, in terrified or sullen 
silence, an individual whose conduct 
in a particular transaction is the sub- 
ject of enquiry ; who knows, and pro- 
bably alone, among men, KNows that 
he is guilty of the crime with which 
he stands charged; one word from 
whose damp and rigid lips would in- 
stantly clear up the whole mystery, 
supply the essential link of evidence, 
throw light on the darkest train of 
circumstances, and reconcile the most 
discrepant and inconsistent facts. He 
stands cold and benumbed within the 
panoply of legal protection against 
self-crimination—knowing that not a 
sign or a syllable can be extorted from 
him. His heart, nevertheless, sud- 
denly shrinks—the blood deserts, for 
a moment, his flushed cheek—as his 
guilty soul feels that his pursuers are 
pressing, though in the dark, closer 
and closer upon the truth of the trans- 
. action! He is, perhaps, inwardly 
cursing himself for his folly in having 
said or done, or omitted to do, some- 
thing while about the perpetration of 
his crime, which his accusers have got 
hold of, and are pressing home upon 
him, and upon his jury, with dreadful 
strength of inference and conclusion. 
And there is his judge, well versed in 
such enquiries—the occasional glance 
of whose practised eye, which he feels 
upon him, shoots a thrill of terror 
into his soul, for he knows that he has 
found him out, and that a few words 
of his will presently clear away the 
previous doubt and uncertainty that 
may be felt by the jury, who, charged 
with the issues of life and death, will 
soon utter the fearful word— 


**That summons him to heaven or to 
hell !” 


Such is an imperfect expression of the 
thoughts which were passing through 
my mind when, one morning, a little 
after nine o'clock, I entered the Crown 
Court, which was crowded to suffoca- 
tion ; but the only sound that met my 
ear was the voice of counsel stating 
to the jury the facts of a frightful 
case of murder, while he pointed, as 
he went on, in illustration of his state- 
ment, to an elaborate model of the 
premises where the alleged crime had 
been perpetrated. At the bar stood 
he whose life depended on the issue of 
that day’s enquiry. He was a young 
man of apparently four-and-twenty 
years of age, of average height and 
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build, with light hair, rather pro- 
tuberant cheek-bones and upper-lip. 
His countenance wore anair of mingled 
sullenness and anxiety, but its general 
expression and character would not 
have led me to imagine him capable 
of committing such crimes as he was 
charged With. I knew a member of 
Parliament whose countenance is the 
exact counterpart of the culprit’s. He 
was dressed respectably, ina blue body- 
coat, with brass buttons, a black stock, 
Valentia waistcoat, which was very 
open, displaying a full plaited shirt- 
front. He stood at about a foot’s dis- 
tance from the front of the dock, 
holding acoloured silk pocket-handker- 
chief between his closed hands, from 
which: he sometimes slowly wiped the 
perspiration—a posture which he ne- 
ver varied during the whole time of 
his trial. He seemed a young man of 
slow and dull feelings, which conse- 
quently he had little difficulty in con- 
trolling. He never raised his eyes 
towards the jury, judge, or.witnesses, 
and only once or twice evinced any 
emotion; drawing a long heavy 
breath, and his cheek flushing, as one 
or two of the most striking points of 
the evidence made their appearance— 
to him probably unexpectedly. His 
name was Hill; and he stood charged 
with having committed the threefold 
crime of murder, rape, and robbery, 
upon the person of an elderly female, 
one Betty Minshull, at Warrington, 
under circumstances, many of them 
unfit for detail—all of them of horrid 
atrocity. One's flesh crept as one 
looked at the man standing so near us, 
and supposed him capable of commit- 
ting some of the acts with which he 
was charged. The evidence against 
him was entirely circumstantial. One 
of the witnesses proved an admission 
to him, by the prisoner, of his having 
committed two of the three offences of 
which he was accused; and it was 
when this was being deposed to that 
his cheeks suddenly flushed all over. 
He had, probably, till that moment, 
forgotten having made such a damning 
acknowledgment. 

Betty Minshull was, if I recollect 
rightly, the landlady of a‘small public 
house, in one of the outhouses of 
which her body had been found early 
one morning—death having been ef- 
fected by strangulation. .It was prov- 
ed that, late on the preceding night, 
the prisoner had been at the public- 
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house ; that he was the last of the 
few visiters who had then been there; 
and that she had, good-naturedly, 
given him a glass of ale which stood 
on the table just as he was going. 
Shortly afterwards a woman living 
in one of the adjoining houses heard 
violent screams issuing from that 
quarter of the premises in question 
where the body had been discovered. 
They were at first loud and violent, 
but became gradually fainter till 
they ceased. Though these sounds 
had surprised the witness, they had 
not sufficiently alarmed her to induce 
her to suspect any thing so serious as 
turned out to have taken place; so 
she did not rise from bed to en- 
quire about them. On the morning 
of that day the prisoner had met a 
man whom he knew, and whom, with 
a strange and fatal communicative- 
ness, he told a part of what he had 
been doing ; that he * had been hav- 
ing a dark with Betty Minshull”— 
and had left her asleep, having first 
taken out of her pocket some money, 
a knife, and a snuff-box ; that he had 
thrown the last article into a mill- 
pond in the neighbourhood of the 
spot where they were then standing. 
It was subsequently searched, on sus- 
picion being excited against Hill— 
and discovered lying at the bottom. 
The knife he had given away. Both 
of them were produced in Court, and 
clearly identified by one or two of 
the relatives of the unfortunate de- 
ceased as having been her property. 
The prisoner evinced no emotion 
when they were handed about, with 
serious scrutiny, between the Judge, 
the jury, the witnesses, and the Bar. 
His demeanour throughout appeared 
to me that of a man _ consciously 
guilty, and deserted by hope. One 
of the witnesses was the head-con- 
stable, or keeper of the house of cor- 
rection—I forget which—at Warring- 
ton; and he spoke to a most import- 
ant examination by himself of the 
prisoner, when first brought into his 
custody. The prisoner’s counsel 
having elicited the fact that the wit- 
ness—a huge, brawny, overbearing- 
looking fellow—had conceived himself 
entitled to examine the prisoner, with 
a show of authority for doing so, and 
closely and sternly—and now came to 
state the results, most important and 
even decisive, of the answers so wrung 
from the prisoner,— 
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* Do you mean to say, sir,” sternly 
interposed Mr Justice Pattison— 
turning towards him, “ that you pre- 
sumed to examine the prisoner at the 
bar as soon as he came into your 
custody ?” 

* Yes, my Lord, I did,” he replied, 
with a confident air, “and can state 
exactly” 

“ Then let me tell you, sir,” inter- 
rupted Mr Justice Pattison, with an 
indignant air, “ that you have act- 
ed with the highest impropriety, con- 
trary to the law of the land—and 
have taken a shameful advantage of 
your situation. How dared you to do 
so, sir? Pray is this a practice of 
yours ?”” 

«Yes, my Lord, it is,” replied the 
witness, doggedly, but with a sadly 
crest-fallen air. 

“Then I tell you, sir, that I have 
a very great mind to cause you to be 
dismissed immediately from a situation 
which you don’t know the duties of. 
You have been guilty of misconduct 
in your office, sir. You ought to know 
that the law gives you no authority what- 
ever to ask a single question of any 
prisoner committed to your custody, 
with a view to finding out whether he 
is guilty of what he is charged with. 
God forbid, indeed, that persons of 
your description should ever have such 
apower. Your duty is to keep them 
safely, and not to abuse your power by 
worrying them into confession, and ex- 
torting from their fears matter which 
you may afterwards come here, as you 
do this day, to swear to against them. 
If a prisoner volunteers a confession, a 
statement, you may hear it, and after- 
wards state it here ; but at your peril 
ever again presume to continue your 
present cruel and oppressive practice ! 
Do you hear me, sir?” he sternly 
added, observing the sullen conceited 
air with which the fellow listened to 
the merited and dignified rebuke in- 
flicted upon him. 

«“ Qh, yes, my Lord.” The tone 
and air in which this was said did not 
escape the Judge. 

** Tam by no means sure,” added 
his Lordship, ‘ that I shall not even 
yet feel it my duty to recommend 
your dismissal from your present si- 
tuation.” 

« Then I hope, my Lord, - will 
not allow this examination to be given 
in evidence ?”’ enquired the prisoner's 
counsel. The prisoner's heavy, gloomy 
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eye was lifted for an instant anxiously 
upon the Judge, on this question being 
asked; but his Lordship, after repeat- 
ing his opinion of the improper man- 
ner in which the evidence had been 
obtained, observed, with a manifest 
reluctance to such use of evidence so 
unfairly obtained—“* Why, yes,— 
they are, nevertheless, admissions of the 
prisoner, and I do not think myself 
warranted in altogether excluding 
them ; but I shall take care to remark 
upon them to the jury.” 

The prisoner's eye was instantly 
cast down, and his chest heaved with 
a long, deep-drawn sigh. After a 
strong chain of circumstantial evidence 
had been laid before the jury, the pri- 
soner’s counsel addressed them on his 
behalf. What could he say? He had 
no witnesses to call! The only point 
he attempted to make was, that though 
the prisoner might have been guilty 
of two of the three grievous crimes 
charged upon him, yet he had not 
intentionally, or even knowingly, oc- 
casioned the death of Betty Minshull; 
pressing upon them, with much energy, 
the statement of the prisoner which 
had been given in evidence, that * he 
had left the deceased asleep ;” and 
also urging, for the honour of our 
common human nature, the incre- 
dibility that the prisoner, or any one 
living, could have been guilty of one 
of the atrocious acts with which he 
was charged. The Judge then sum- 
med up; stating it to be “ perfectly 
settled and unquestionable law, that 
all homicide is presumed to be mali- 
cious, and amounts to murder until 
the contrary appears in evidence— 
which must be made out by the pri- 
soner to the satisfaction of the Court 
and jury. It was for them to say 
whether they thought that the deceased 
had come by her death in consequence 
of any felonious act of the prisoner ; 
and if so, he was clearly guilty of 
murder, although he might never have 
intended it, or thought it possible to 
have been the result, or have been 
aware of it. Of this there was not the 
slightest doubt.” His Lordship then, 
with great patience and perspicuity, 
recapitulated and commented upon the 
evidence ; and, though he had done so 
with the most rigorous fairness, it was 
clear to every one what the issue must 
be. The jury withdrew to consider 
their verdict, and the prisoner was 
removed from the dock till their re- 
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turn. They were absent for more 
than an hour ; and as one of them was 
a Quaker, we began to suspect that 
the well-known repugnance of that 
sect to the shedding of blood afforded 
a chance to the prisoner of their ver- 
dict mitigating his crime into man. 
slaughter. Immediately on the former 
one retiring, another jury was sworn, 
and another prisoner placed at the 
bar. 

The prolonged absence of the jury 
greatly strengthened our above-men- 
tioned suspicions. What a dreadful 
interval must that have been to the 
prisoner! At length it was announced 
that the jury were returning into court 
to deliver their verdict. ‘ Remove 
this prisoner, and place John Hill at 
the bar!” said the Judge, as I fancied, 
slightly changing colour. I am sure 
that I did, especially when I saw the 
prisoner led forward by two of the 
officers and placed in front of the 
dock to hear his doom. He stood ex- 
actly in his former attitude, with his 
handkerchief in his hands; but his 
face was turned, and his eye directed 
with dreadful anxiety to the spot where 
his jury were collecting ; in whose 
downcast faces, as they one by one 
made their way through the breathless 
crowd, he too plainly read his fate. 
His chest heaved several times slowly, 
while he endured the agonizing sus- 
pense occasioned by the jury being 
twice called over, and answering to 
their names. As soon as the twelfth 
had responded—* Gentlemen, are you 
agreed upon your verdict?” enquired 
the officer of the court ; “ do you find 
the prisoner at the bar guilty, or not 
guilty ?” 

Amidst profound silence, the fore- 
man pronounced the fatal word— 
*‘ Guitty.” My eye was fixed at the 
moment on the features of the miser- 
able wretch whom that word had 
doomed to a speedy and ignominious 
death. It blanched his countenance ; 
his eyes drooped, and he leaned heavily 
against the two officers who had led 
him in, and then stood close behind 
him. Immediately on the foreman’s 
pronouncing the verdict, the Judge 
placed upon his head the ominous 
black velvet cap, and with much so- 
lemnity, amidst the breathless silence 
of the Court, thus addressed the pri- 
soner : 

« John Hill—after full and anxious 
consideration, the jury of your coun- 
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iry, upon which you put yourself for 
your trial, has found you guilty of the 
crime with which you stood charged. 
I am, and every one present, yourself, 
even, must be satisfied that the verdict 
is ajust one. You stand convicted of 
the threefold crime of murder, rape, 
and robbery ; and you must die. There 
is not aray of hope for you on this 
side of the grave; your enormous 
crime has rendered you unfit to con- 
tinue any longer among your fellow- 
creatures. I charge you to cherish 
not for an instant the slightest expec- 
tation of mercy ; it cannot, it will not 
be extended to you. The interval 
between the present moment and your 
death, an interval which the law has 
lately mercifully extended, I implore 
of you to spend in constant prayer to 
Almighty God for His forgiveness, 
through repentance and faith in your 
Saviour Jesus Christ. His mercy you 
may obtain. 

‘I do not intend to harrow up your 
feelings by dwelling upon the details 


' of your crime; they have horrified all 


who heard them, and you must know 
it. It is enough for me to discharge 
the awful duty which the law has im- 
posed upon me—reminding you, un- 
happy man, once more, that your 
moments on earth are numbered, and 
very, very precious to you. 

‘¢ The sentence of the Court upon you 
is, that you be taken from the place 
where you now are, to the prison 
whence you came; and thence, on 
some day to be hereafter appointed, 
to a place of execution, where you 
shall be hanged by the neck until you 
be dead ; and that your body be buried 
within the precincts of the’ prison.” 

As these last words were uttered, 
the prisoner, whose face had become 
ghastly pale, and whose eyes had 
closed, leaned heavily against the offi- 
cers who stood behind him, and who 
led him down, apparently stupified, 
as soon as the Judge had ceased speak- 
ing, out of the dock into the prison. 
He was executed about three weeks 
afterwards, and died with firmness and 
penitence, denying, however, that he 
had intended to cause, or was at the 
time aware of the death of his victim. 

I had never before seen sentence of 
death passed. It is a most solemn 
and painful scene. Mr Justice Pat- 
tison discharged his trying duty ex- 
cellently well. His words were few 
and weighty ; and his manner was 
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characterised by simplicity, firmness, 
and feeling. 

There was, I am sorry to say, a 
countryman of yours tried some days 
afterwards for forgery on a grand 
scale—I mean the notorious Kinnear, 
whose name has made many a mer- 
chant’s heart ache. 

He came originally, I believe, from 
Glasgow, where, as well as at different 
periods of his career in London and 
Liverpool, he carried on an extensive 
business, and failed at the last-men- 
tioned place, some seven or eight 
years ago, to an immense amount, 
leaving nothing whatever for his duped 
creditors. He had lived in great 
luxury and splendour, being a man of 
very expensive habits and ambitious 
tastes. Finding it impossible again 
to establish himself in business,—to 
obtain credit in an ordinary and open 
course of dealing, his fertile invention 
and determined spirit pointed out to 
him more secret and tortuous courses. 
He organized a skilful scheme—a 
compact confederacy (or alliance)! 
for the purpose of issuing fictitious 
bills, which soon made their appear- 
ance in all directions, especially in 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manches- 
ter, and took in even the most know- 
ing. His own name, of course, never 
appeared ; but suspicion was at length 
roused, and pointed at him; diligent 
enquiries were set on foot after the 
alleged parties to these bills—indivi- 
duals and companies; and the result 
was that, one fine day in October last, 
he was seized, together with a port- 
manteau containing damning evidence . 
of his doings, and committed to prison. 
One Jones, also, ahoary-headed scamp, 
his chief confederate, was arrested 
about the same time. 

The Court was crowded with mer- 
cantile men. When Kinnear was put 
to the bar I was much struck with 
his appearance. One cannot help a 
transient feeling of sympathy towards 
aman in the garb, and with the bear- 
ing of a gentleman, dragged to the 
felons’ bar,. however one may believe 
him to be a scoundrel. He appeared 
upwards of fifty years of age ; and his 
countenance bore a very strong re- 
semblance. to that of Mr Joseph Hume, 
the Member for Kilkenny, only that 
its features were more refined, and 
betokened intellect. His face and 
demeanour would have taken in any 
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one. Should you have suspected,” 
whispered a friend to me, as we were 
both scrutinizing the prisoner’s coun- 
tenanee, “ that man to have been a 
villain?” « Not I, indeed, nor would 
any one,” I replied, and those lines of 
Medea’s oceurred to my mind, in 
which she laments that we have not 
equal facilities for detecting base coin 
and base men. 

GB Zed, ci Dh ypucod pedy, 95 xiBInros 7, 
rixpnp! avpamoow weeds caPH 
avOpayd ore ypu rovxaxay ALELAENAL 
ovdsls yapaxtip tuemiPuxe cwpeats ;* 
His face was a little flushed as he 
was brought to the front of the dock, 
to stand where he knew that the mur- 
derer Hill had stood a short time be- 
fore ; and though he was evidently 
making a great effort te appear com- 
posed and attentive to what was going 
forward, and so grievously concerned 
him, yet the restless anxiety of his 
eyes, and momentary changes of his 
colour, showed that he was not insen- 
sible to the ignominy of his situation. 
He, who had lately been among the 
most active and eminent merchants of 
Liverpool, now stood charged with 
felony at the bar of the court, which 
was crowded, as he saw, by them with 
whom he had once been on terms of 
intimacy and equality, nay, supe- 
riority ; of them who felt, as they 
looked at him, a keen and just resent- 
ment towards him for the gross frauds 
and injuries he had eommitted upon 
them, whose only fault had been their 
too easy confidence in his integrity. 
While the jury were being sworn, he 
looked at each of them with a scruti- 
nizing and anxious eye, but—to my 
surprise—challenged none of them. 
He had a number of papers with him, 
which he arranged carefully before 
him while the usual formalities were 
going on; and it soon appeared that 
he had retained no counsel, but intend- 
ed to defend himself. Never was 
there a more signal instance of the 
folly of sueh a proceedure, of the truth 
of the saying, that he who is his own 
counsel has a fool for his client. A 
layman to eonduct his own defence 
on a prosecution fer forgery—one 
which is usually environed with tech- 
nical difficulties, such as no one could 
reasonably be expected to comprehend 


or deal with but a lawyer, and an 
experienced‘ one! Quem Deus vult 
perdere prius dementat! At length 
he was called upon, in the usual 
manner, to plead to the indietment. 
«© Not guilty,” said he, firmly and 
readily, thereby unconsciously waving 
the preliminary objection to the indiet- 
ment on which he had been mainly 
relying! Just before counsel rose to 
state the case to the jury, Kinnear, 
in a strong Scottish aecent, and with 
an air of mingled anxiety and confi- 
dence, thus addressed the Judge. 

« My Lord, I presume the time has 
now arrived at which I may take an 
exception to the form of the indiet- 
ment ?” 

«* The exeeption to the form of the 
indictment, do you say ?’’ enquired the 
Judge. 

« Exactly so, my lord.” 

‘«* No, you are too late! If you eon- 
sidered the indictment defeetive, why 
did you plead to it?” enquired the 
Judge, mildly. “‘ By sodoing you have 
admitted that you have no ground for 
objecting to the sufficiency of the form 
of it. Why did you pleadto it? You 
should have demurred.” 

Kinnear seemed thunderstruck. 
* You might have been better advis- 
ed,”’ continued the Judge, kindly, « if 
you had chosen; youshould have con- 
sulted some one who would have ap- 
prised you of the consequences of the 
step you have taken—of the proper 
time and mode of bringing forward 
and shaping your defence. Judging 
from your appearance, you must have 
had the means of doing so. Surely 
you haveno oneto blame but yourself.” 
Kinnear, With earnest pertinacity, 
pressed the Judge to entertain, at least 
to listen to, his “legal objection,”’ and 
succeeded. “ Well—let us hear it; 
if it be really a substantial one, you 
may hereafter avail yourself of it in 
arrest of judgment. I have looked at 
the indictment, and eannot give you 
much hope. But go on.” 

“I am charged, my lord,” he 
commenced, with deliberate emphasis, 
“‘ with forging a bill of exchange ; and 
if I can prove the instrument, as de- 
seribed in the indictment, not to be a 
bill of exchange, I must be acquitted. 
Is not that so, mylord?” The Judge 
assented. “ Now, my Lord, I have 





* Medea, 516, 519. 
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always understood, in my experience 
as a mercantile man, and it is laid down 
in all the law-hooks, that to a bill of 
exchange three parties are necessary— 
a drawer, a payee, and an acceptor ; 
from which it follows that an accep- 
tance is an essential part of a bill of 
exchange.” 

“* If that is your point, there is no- 
thing in it at all; and you must know 
it yourself, if you are acquainted, as 
you say, with commercial matters,” 
said the Judge; “* hundreds and hun- 
dreds of bills are noted and protested 
daily for non-acceptance ; how could 
o* 

Kinnear, however, could not part 
with his “ point” so easily — but 
urged it again and again with a most 
provoking pertinacity, till the Judge at 
once put an end to it by saying, sternly, 
—even his patience being exhausted— 
“* Silence, prisoner! what do you 
mean by standing chattering there in 
this way? I have heard you again, and 
again, and again, repeating the same 
thing, and have tried till I am tired to 
satisfy you of its futility. I cannot 
permit the time of the public to be 
any longer wasted. Let the case go 
on; you will have every proper oppor- 
tunity of defending yourself.” 

Kinnear, with an air at once dogged 
and chagrined, gave up the contest ; 
and the counsel for the prosecutor 
proceeded to state as clear and, strong 
a case against the prisoner as could 
well be made out. He had gone 
by several names, under all of which, 
however, he was most distinctly iden- 
titied. He was arrested on one of the 
Manchester trains, the officer, at the 
same time, seizing, as already intimat- 
ed, his portmanteau, which bore on it 
in conspicuous brass|letters, “J. K. D.” 
(i. e. John Kinnear Donaldson, the 
name by which he most frequently 
went, as was shown beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt.) This portmanteau— 
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alas, for him !—contained numerous 
memoranda in his own handwrit- 
ing; the stamps with which the 
printed parts of the bills in question 
had been effected ; correspondence 
with his various confederates, dis- 
closing a complete organization for 
swindling and forging ; prospectuses 
of sham banks in his own handwrit» 
ing. To what do you suppose his 
most vigorous fire of cross-examination 
was directed? To the demolition of 
all that abundant and impregnable 
evidence by which his portmanteau 
and its contents were connected with 
him, as they were, step by step, be- 
yond all doubt, in defiance of all eva- 
sion or denial on his part. Never was 
any thing more hopelessly absurd ; 
he had clearly no notion of the true 
mode, especially the true abject of cross- 
examination, either to break down his 
prosecutor’s case, without, at thesame 
time, prematurely disclosing his own ; 
or to make out even by anticipation — 
that whieh he intended to set up in 
opposition to it. His questions were 
all loose and miscellaneous; and yet, 
in form, they were neat and terse. It 
was plain that he had no clear notion 
of his position, no settled purpose in 
view. He produced no beneficial ef- 
fect whatever, nor did he, in his speech 
to the jury, once allude to the matters 
which he had seemed desirous of ex- 
tracting. In faet, his own questions 
had served only to strengthen the evi- 
dence against him where it was weak, 
and supply what was deficient in it. 
I found that the prisoner confidently 
calculated on the prosecutor’s being 
unable to show the handwriting of the 
alleged drawer’s name (John Wat. 
kins) to be his, the prisoner’s ; guess 
his consternation when there came into 
the box a Frenchman who gave the 
most. direct and decisive evidence 
against him! a man whom Kinnear 
believed at that moment to be far away 





*<¢ A bill of exchange is a written order for the payment of a certain sum of money, un- 


conditionally,” 


Blackstone’s definition is fuller, but to the same effect, pointing more 





to the origin of a bill of exchange, “‘ an open letter of request, from one man to an- 
other, desiring him to pay a sum named therein to a third person, on his account; 
either definition excluding the necessity of an acceptance, and consequently disposing 
of the prisoner’s objection. The instrument in question was in this form :— 

‘ Three months after date, pay to my order (without acceptance), L.70. ‘ 

** Joun WartkINs, - 

‘“‘ To the Flintshire Banking Company.” 

In this form (as far as the words in italics are concerned) are all bills drawn by 
the Bank of Ireland on the Bank of England, So, at least, it was stated in Court, 
though the prisoner denied it. 
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in Prussia, and his name even un- 
known to the prosecutors ! 

Q. “ Do you know the handwrit- 
ing of Mr Kinnear ?” 

A. “O yea, ver well indid; I ave 
mosh reason to know it.” 

Q. ** How do you know it ?” 

A. “ How? Ave I not see him 
write ver many often times?” _ 

Q. “ Have you received letters from 

A. “ Ver gret nomber indeed ; too 
many.” 

Q. * Look at that bill of exchange, 
and say in whose handwriting is the 
name, ‘ John Wathkins.’”’ 

A, “ O, yea, itis Mister Kinnear’s, 
there can be no doubt.” 

Q. “ Is it his natural and usual 
hand, or a feigned one ?”” 

A. *“ No, no, it is a disguise; Mr 
Kinnear write two or tree hand when 
he choose.” 

Q. “ Have you ever seen him write 
this kind of hand ?” 


A. * Ver frequent. There can be 


not any de least doubt that it is Mr 
Kinnear’s handwriting—no, none at 
all.” 

Kinnear gave him a withering look, 
but did not dare to put a question to 


him. 

At length the case for the prosecu- 
tion closed, and the prisoner was call- 
ed upon for his defence. Again he 
started his point about the misdescrip- 
tion of the instrument, as if he expect- 
ed that it would tell with the jury, 
where it had failed with the Judge. 
He then proceeded to the body of his 
defence, such as it was. His chief 
point now was to make out that the 
Flintshire Banking Company (shown 
clearly by the prosecutors to have been 
a pure piece of fraud and imposture) 
was being established bond fide, and 
had actually commenced doing busi- 
ness ; that the bona fides of a newly es- 
tablished joint-stock bank was not to 
be judged of by the smallness of its 
capital at starting, and cited several 
instances to show the truth of his as- 
sertion, that “ small beginnings often 
made large endings.” Above all, he 
should be able to show, beyond all 
doubt, that the man who had sworn 
that the name “ John Watkins” was 
in his, Kinnear’s, handwriting, -had 
sworn falsely—that it was written by 
John Watkins himself, whom heshould 
put into the box to prove it ; and then 
he should, he apprehended, be imme- 
diately entitled to an acquittal.” 
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«‘ Indeed, but you are very much 
mistaken, prisoner,” interposed the 
Judge, to whom Kinnear had looked, 
as if expecting what he had said to be 
corroborated from the bench. You 
are not to suppose that if you address 
a bill of exchange to a person or a 
company that has no real existence— 
to a sham bank, for instance, which 
has been set up only for the purpose 
of giving currency to their fraudulent 
instruments, and then pass it off into 
the world—that it will avail you, even 
if a person calling himself John Wat- 
kins should come and swear that these 
words were in his handwriting. 1 
mention this, only because you seemed 
to appeal to me, and I do not wish to 
mislead you by my silence. Go on, 
and call your witnesses.” 

«* Well,” replied the baffled swind- 
ler, quite chop-fallen, “ I will pro- 
ceed to prove my case. Call John 
Jones.” 

Who do you suppose this “John 
Jones”’—his sole witness—was? The 
confederate already spoken of, who 
had been put up at the bar with Kin- 
near that very morning, and who was 
to be tried immediately after him on 
a similar charge! Here was a credible 
witness for you! I could hardly help 
bursting into laughter when I saw him 
led out of the prison into the witness- 
box in custody of the officer! by his 
sole testimony to neutralize all that 
had been already given, and secure 
his friend's acquittal! Kinnear pro- 
ceeded to examine him in a novel man- 
ner—by putting the speech which he 
had addressed to the jury into palpable 
leading questions, which were all, of 
course, readily answered by the wit- 
ness just in the manner which Kinnear 
wished, neither the Judge deigning, 
nor the counsel for the prosecution 
thinking it necessary to interpose at 
all! He got the man to swear that 
his name was “ John Watkins Jones,” 
but that he more frequently dropped 
the last name, and passed ‘as * John 
Watkins ;”’ why, he left to conjecture. 
At length he came to his grand point. 

«* Now, Mr Jones, take that bill””— 
the one in question—* into your * 
hands, and look at the name of the 
drawer.” 

“I have, sir,” he replied, holding 
it in his hand, and looking at the pri- 
soner, waiting for the next question. 

** Now, tell us,” continued Kinnear, 
confidently, “ in whose handwriting 
are the words, ‘ John Watkins ?’” 
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«In yours, sir,” replied the wit- 
ness as confidently, not knowing the 
case which Kinnear had been present- 
ing to the jury, but speaking, probably, 
in accordance with some former story 
concerted between them; Kinnear 
also forgetting, obviously—if such 
were the true state of things—his al- 
tered plot! He turned perfectly pale 
when this most unexpected and con- 
founding answer was given ; but, with 
a presence of mind and readiness 
worthy of a better cause, calmly con- 
tinued, — 

« Now, Mr Jones, when I wrote 
that, did I, or did I not write it zn 
your presence, and by your direction?” 

“ You did, sir,” replied the ready 
liar. 

‘ By procuration ?” 

‘«¢ Yes—by procuration.” 

«‘Can you write, Mr Jones?” en- 
quired the Judge, half smiling at the 
farce that was being carried on by 
this pair of worthies, and was an- 
swered readily in the affirmative. 

«‘ Why did you sign by procuration 
if you could write, and were present ?” 

«I don’t know, sir.” 

He made a most absurd figure under 
cross-examination ; disclosing such a 


scheme of villany between himself 
and the prisoner as even, in the ab- 
sence of all other evidence, must have 


secured a conviction. The Judge 
summed up very shortly, and the jury 
almost immediately found him guilty. 
He heard the verdict with perfect 
composure. The Judge proceeded to 
pass sentence upon him; telling him 
that, but for the alteration in the law 
lately effected by the lenient legisla- 
ture, his life would have been that day 
forfeited; that such was his — the 
Judge’s — opinion of the prisoner’s 
guilt, that, had death been then the 
punishment of forgery, he should cer- 
tainly have left the prisoner for exe- 
cution. As it was, he would find the 
punishment inflicted upon him to be 
dreadfully severe ; which was, that he 
should be transported beyond the seas 
for the term of his natural life. Kin- 
near listened to the sentence with an 
air of deep anxiety, but with calmness. 
He deliberately gathered up his pa- 
pers, which seemed to have been, 
however ostentatiously arranged, of 
no manner of use to him; the officer 
tapped him on the shoulder, motioning 

im away, and he followed. Many 
curious stories are told of this most 
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successful swindler. He once drew 
and got discounted, when he was in busi- 
ness at Liverpool, a bill for £80,000. 
It is now framed and glazed as a cu- 
riosity. I was told by a banker who 
knew it as a fact, that Kinnear, on the 
oceasion of one of his bankruptcies, 
audaciously came to a meeting of his 
creditors in a carriage-and-four ; and, 
on their mildly intimating to him that, 
under circumstances, a chaise and pair 


‘might have sufficed, he replied, with 


smiling sang-froid, “ Gentlemen, my 
time, which is your time, is so very 
valuable, that I could not think of de- 
priving you of a moment of it !” 

He is now on his way to New South 
Wales, and I hope he may have health 
to enjoy his pleasant and novel situa- 
tion andthe many gratifying thoughts 
and recollections it will occasion. 
When I looked at him he brought to 
my recollection—not, however, from 
any personal resemblance—the figure 
of the ill-fated Fauntleroy, as I saw him 
standing, some dozen years ago,—with 
a high-bred air, a most strikingly gen- 
tlemanly figure and handsome fea- 
tures, which were blanched with agony 
and terror,—at the bar of the Old Bai- 
ley in London, for a similar offence ; 
and for which, as you may recollect, 
he was shortly afterwards hanged, a 
most miserable spectacle. I think he 
must have been already dead when he 
was brought out upon the scaffold ; he 
was certainly insensible, and obliged 
to be supported to the very last mo- 
ment of the brief and frightful prepa- 
rations. 

The last trial of interest that I 
witnessed in the Crown Court was one - 
which took place on the next day, or 
the day after. It was that of a man 
for the murder of his wife. He seem- 
ed about thirty-five years old, and was 
dressed in respectable mourning. He 
stood at the bar with an air at once 
of firmness and depression. He was a 
little under the average height, and 
his countenance rather prepossessing 
than otherwise. From the evidence in 
chief of the first two witnesses it 
would have appeared clear that he had 
been guilty of a most barbarous mur- 
der. On their depositions before the 
coroner a verdict of manslaughter only 
had been returned ; but, in reading 
them, Mr Justice Pattison had felt it 
his duty to instruct the Grand Jury to 
bring in a bill for murder; a step 
which seemed most amply justified by 

F 
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the evidence which they now gave. It 
appeared from their testimony that 
the deceased had been very far ad- 
vanced in pregnancy; that the pri- 
soner had had some dispute with her 
—being a most violent man, they said 
—and knocked her down, her head 
falling against the sharp corner of a 
chest of drawers, which cut it open, 
and the wound bled profusely; and 
that, while she was thus prostrate and 
insensible, the prisoner furiously kick- 
ed and struck her repeatedly—death, 
on the same evening, or the evening 
after, I forget which, being the conse- 
quence. As far as this evidence went, 
nothing, of course, could have been 
more brutal than the conduct of the 
prisoner ; but; on cross-éxamination of 
the first Witriess, a little ill-looking old 
woman, the mother of the deceased, 
and who gave her evidence manifestly 
under the influence of the most bitter 
resentment towards the prisoner, the 
case began to assume a very different 
aspect. It was wrung from her, after 
great prevarication, and also was esta- 
blished by other witnesses, that she had 
herself; on the evening in question, 
been drinking gin with the deceased, 
at the residence of the latter, a mise- 
rable cellar; that she had herself 
fetched five quarterns of gin for the de- 
ceased on that occasion ; that the de- 
ceased, and the witness, at her request, 
had frequently pawned all her hus- 
band’s clothes, and those of her child- 
ren—whom she had once or twice sent 
to bed early in the afternoon, to enable 
her so to dispose of their clothes! That 
the prisoner was a pilot, a remarkably 
steady and hard-working man, and 
earned amply sufficient to enable him- 
self and family to live in very comfort- 
able circumstances; but this accursed 
propensity of his wife’s had beggared 
them, and driven them from their for- 
mer comfortable dwelling to the 
wretched cellar in which had occurred 
the catastrophe then the subject of en- 
quiry. _ That on the evening in ques- 
tion he had come home from the sea wet 
and wearied, but found that every ar- 
ticle of his clothing had been pawned 
by his wife, and that his children were 
lying in bed almost naked, their little 
clothes having shared the same fate ; 
and that his wife was drunk, as was 
also the first witness. Furious words 
very naturally ensued ; and it was un- 
der these truly exasperating cireum- 
stances that he had struggled with his 
wife, so as to occasion—but, it was 


clear, unintentionally—her fall; and it 
certainly did appéar that, either while 
she was falling, or immediately after- 
wards, he had more than once struck 
er with some violence, but not in a 
way to have alone caused her death, 
which the medieal evidence showed to 
have been occasioned by the injuries 
which she had received upon her head, 
in falling upon the drawers, added to 
the effects of violent excitement and 
excessive liquor upon a person in her 
situation. The third witness brought 
forward against the prisoner was— 
alas!—his own daughter, a little girl 
about five or six years of age, decently 
dressed in black. When her name 
was called, the prisoner, with an ago- 
nized countenance, looked away from 
the spot where she was to starid ;_his 
lip quivered, his chest heaved ; and, in 
spite of his efforts, the tears forced 
themselves from his eyes. Mr Justi¢e 
Pattison observed his agitation, and 
seemed himself not a little affected 
when he beheld the little thing that, in 
obedience to the summons of the loud. 
voiced officer, was brought into court, 
and placed close beside him, to give 
evidence which might seal_the fate of 
her father. She was so very short, 
that he handed over to the officer the 
footstool he had been using, in order 
that. she might stand upon it; and 
even then thé head of the little wit. 
iuess did but just come above the top 
of the witness-box. She was rathera 
pretty-looking girl, and her face was 
very sad and pale. She did not, how- 
ever, cry, though her eyes seemed 
glued to the figure of her miserable 
father, who never once ventured to 
look towards her, and whose tears, 
silent evidence of the anguish he was 
enduring; fell frequently. In all other 
respects he preserved a stern compo- 
sure throughout the proceedings. 

«¢ My child,” said the Judge, as I 
thought with a little emotion, as he 
bent down his ear to her,—* do you 
know that you have come here to speak 
the truth ?” 

«¢ Yes, sir.” 

«* And will you, my dear, speak the 
truth—and tell us all the truth, and 
nothing else ?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

« What will become of you, do you 
think, if you tell a lie?” 

She paused ; the Judge’ repeated the 
question; and she answered distinctly, 
‘ shall be burned in everlasting fire.” 

« Where did you learn that?” 
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« The Bible, sir.” 

« Have you éver been at schiobl ?” 

« Yes, sir, at the Sunday school.” 

«“ She may be sworn,” fsaid the 
Judge ; and the oath was irtiiediately 
administered to her. 

Was not this, dear Christopher, 4 
grievous sight to see? The little 
daughter called to giveevidehtve against 
her father, oni his trial for his life, for 
the rhurdet Of her taother! Though 
in a melanchidly tote, and with a sud 
manner, she gave her evidence with 

reat propriety, cleatly and firnily. 
Her tiny voice could be héatd dis- 
tinctly in all parts of the crowded biit 
silent court. She eviticed; as was to 
be expected, 4 strong leaning towards 
her father ; but she admitted that hé 
had twice struck her mother when she 
was lying bleeding on the floor: Shé 
also stated that her thother had séveril 
times acttially take her—the little 
girl’s—shoes dnd stockings off her feet, 
that she might powe them for gin ; an 
that she and the other children had 
been often obliged to lie in bed; bé- 
cause their mother and grandinother 
had taken away their clothés for the 
vile purpose above mentioned! Who 
could listen to all this without feeling 
the deepest commiseration towards the 
uihappy prisoner? Till he had beén 
hurried into the att with which he then 
stood charged, hé had always borne 
an unblemished character as a quiet 
respectable man, who laboured hard 
to suppott his family, and who could 
have kept them in comfort but for lis 
wife’s ruinous propensities to drink. 
His counsel addressed the jury on his 
behalf with much edrnestriess, on- 
tending that, on the whole of the evi- 
dence, the prisoner wi. © titled to ah 
acquittal, or, at least, to « verdict of 
manslaughter. THe Judge, hdwever, 
directed the jury that there was no 
evidence to stipport the charge of 
murder, But that the pfisohet had been 
dearly gailty df manslatightér. He 
then recapitulated the evidence ; and, 
after a quarter of an hour's considera- 
tion, the jury pronounced a verdict of 
manslaughter: He was senteticed to 
eighteen months’ imprisoninent; with 
hard labour ; which, I tiust confess, 
seemed to mé, tinder the ciréiiihstancess 
a sétiewhat severe sentence. 


The only casé in thé Civil Couift 
which possessed any thing worth no- 
licing here was a very interesting pro- 
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sectition for a NUisANcE, instituted by 
the Corporatio of Liverpiol against 
a Mr Muspratt; the proprietor of sotié 
extensive works for the itiahufacture of 
alkali Within the towii of Liverpool. 
The alleged nuisancé Wis thus de: 
scribed by the counsel for thé prosecii- 
tion (Cresswell) :—“ The works ¢at2 
ried on by Mr Muspratt ate for the 
mahufacture of alkali; it thé cburse of 
which two procvessés aré neceisary : 
they first of all manufactiire sd] phiirit 
acid ; atid, usitig it tozether with edini- 
mon salt, they manufacture salt-cakéj 
for the purpose of cotiverting it into 
what is called black ash, or alkali, that 
beilig exfiployed in the ihakinig of soajs, 
as a cheap substitute for kelp; or Spi: 
nish barilla, which were formerly itii- 
ported from foreign couiitriés, and 
used in thé mantfitturé of Sodp. 
understand that thé procéss’ by which 
this article is mannfactiited is s6 coti- 
ducted as to discharge itito the dir; 
from the lower part of the works, more. 
or less of sulphuric acid gas, and froii 
the high chimney, in which the othét 
part of the process is catried of, is di8- 
charged a large quaitity of muriatic 
acid gds. No person can pass within 
sight of these works without observiiig, 
not only 4 quantity of black smoke 
escaping from the chimitiey, biit also a 
white vapour, looking like 4 cloud of 
steam, which is carried dlotig a Consi- 
derablé distance froiti it in cleat Wed- 
ther, still remaining 4 ébhibuct Bed Vs 
a mixed with the air on either side. 
understand that this yapour cdities 
originally from the chitney in hn 
forth of muriati¢ acid gas, bit, speedi 
combining with the moigtite Uf the 
Atihosphere, it asshines the vapororls 
staté, ledves the paseotis state, aid is 
dtiven along in the stdfe of vapour, as 
a strearh, eHehover Way the wt inlay 
blow, and, being heavier thah the dt- 
fiiospheric air, soon descetids, produc- 
ing the cousequetices which 1 will dé- 
scribe to you. In the first place, With 
respect to vegetation, I am told that it 
withers and destroys vegetation where- 
ever it falls; that thé leaves. become 
shrivelled up atid embrowried by it, 
atid tiltinatély fall ; aivd; if it continues 
fi that direction for a siifficibnt Iérigth 
of timé, they will erutiible itito powder. 
Upon thetils it has 4 ¥ery peculiar ac. 
tiofi: Brags is speedily tarnished by 
it, aid a rust, or rather a bright réd 
rust, is produced by it; upon all metal- 
lic articles—fenders, fire-irons, and all 
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polished metallic articles, are speedily 
rusted by it; so much so, that in half 
an hour after any metallic article is 
submitted to its action, you will find 
that it is entirely rusted. To the 
senses it is particularly disagreeable. 
There is a pungent, acid taste; it is 
extremely irritating to the lungs; it 
produces a coughing as soon as it is in- 
haled, and a smarting about the eyes. 
In short, it irritates wherever it comes 
in contact with the mucous membrane. 
You may easily imagine that all this 
is a source of great annoyance and of 
loss." 

It was impossible to mix in Liver- 
pool society without; hearing com- 
plaints on all hands—whether well or 
ill founded—of the injurious effects 
here alluded to; and the greatest in- 
terest was excited by the trial; during 
the whole of which, lasting nearly 
three days, the Court was excessively 
crowded. Society, in short, took up 
arms against Mr Muspratt, and you 
may guess the result. He fought 
stoutly, however, desperately contest- 
ing every inch of ground. The pro- 
secutors brought forward: a host of 
witnesses to support the statement of 
Mr Cresswell; to prove that their 
health had suffered sensibly, grievous- 
ly, in consequence of these hated 
“‘ works ;” and their property, of al- 
most every description, had been also 
injured thereby to a very great extent. 
Pawnbrokers said this abominable gas 
played the mischief with their various 
deposits ; nurserymen and gardeners, 
that it utterly blighted their fruit, 
flowers, shrubs, vegetables, and trees ; 
dyers, that it discharged all their 
colours, and frustrated and confounded 
all their doings; cow-keepers, that 
their cattle languished and died—both 
their grass and their water being 
contaminated by this execrable gas. 
There was, in short, a *¢ whole army” 
of sufferers, if not of martyrs. What 
a singular conflict of testimony there 
was, to be sure! One class of wit- 
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nesses swore that their fire-irons, &c, 
were constantly corroded ; another, 
that theirs, though subject to the same 
influence, were “ always bright and 
fair.” One, that their furniture, the 
papering of their rooms, and clothes 
hung out to dry, &c. were immedi- 
ately discoloured, and presently rot- 
ted; another, that though next-door 
neighbours, no such effects had been 
experienced—or, if any had, they were 
easily referable to other causes. One, 
that whereas, before they and their 
families had resided within the sphere 
of this pestiferous influence, they had 
been healthy, plump, and ruddy, they 
soon after became, and still were, dis. 
eased, lean, and sallow; another ex. 
actly reversed it, and swore that, if 
any thing, their health had improved, 
and they had become fatter and rud- 
dier since they had come within the 
magic circle of Mr Muspratt’s influ- 
ence.* One scientific chemist demon. 
strated, by analysis and experiment, 
the deleterious properties of the gas; 
another, the well known Dr Thomson 
from Glasgow, contradicted him. The 
one referred all the injurious effects 
which had been detailed by the wit- 
nesses clearly and unequivocally to 
the muriatic acid gas; the other de. 
nied it, and accounted for them by 
reference to the agency of simple at- 
mospheric air and carbonic acid gas. 
Forty witnesses were called for the 
prosecution, and forty-five for the de- 
fendant. It took two whole days to 
collect this enormous heap of contra. 
dictory evidence ; and on the morning 
of the third, Mr Justice Coleridge 
summed up the whole to the jury 
with great judgment and perspica- 
city. I do not think that either 
party could have gathered from his 
address to which side his opinion in- 
clined, so nearly did he hold the 
scale. The jury—a special one—re- 
tired, and after an absence of two 
hours and a half, returned into Court 
with a verdict of cuirty; the con- 





* Nay, a Dr Pip—or some such name—from London, came down specially for the 
purpose of proving to such of the gude folk of Liverpool as chose to pay a shilling for 
it (tis an ill wind that blows nobody good) that muriatic acid gas, so far from being 
a noxious agent, was an infinitely salutary one, corrective of disease, promotive of 


health ! 


Nay, positively—I saw it in his handbills—that it was, besides, or might be 
made (I forget which) a powerful agent in the abolition of negro slavery ! ! ! 


Whether 


or not this philosopher came down ex moris motu, or at the instance of ‘Mr Muspratt, 


I know not, 
was not called upon for his own, 


I saw him in Court, ostentatiously taking notes of the evidence ; but-he 
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sequence of, which has been, and will 
be most serious to the defendant, who 
must now give up his expensive works, 
and either pull them down, or convert 
them, if possible, to other purposes. 
This seems, however, but fair and 
reasonable ; for why should one citi- 
zen benefit and enrich himself at the 
expense of his fellow-citizens, their 
comforts, property, and health? My 
own judgment, or that of an impartial 
listener, was satisfied that the case 
was made out against the defendant. 
The case was exceedingly interesting, 
and repaid the attention with which I 
had listened to it. It commenced on 
Thursday, and terminated on Satur- 
day, April 7, and as soon as I had 
heard the verdict I quitted the Court, 
to make arrangements for returning to 
town on the ensuing Monday. 
Monday was the day appointed for 
opening the railroad between London 
and Birmingham, all of which had 
been completed except the middle 
thirty miles, which was to be passed 
in omnibusses ; and the question with 
us was, whether we should avail our- 
selves of that opportunity, or content 
ourselves with the railroad to Bir- 
mingham, and then go on to London 
by coach. The latter was the course 
we determined upon adopting, for there 
were divers objections to the other, 
both speculative and practical; and we 
therefore took our places for Monday 
morning at half-past six, paying down 
on account L.3. Most of our brethren 
had either preceded us, or dispersed 
to various sessions, which I had made 
up my mind not to attend. I had pro- 
mised to dine with some relatives at 
Chester on the Sunday, purposing to 
set off by the eight o’clock steam-boat, 
and return, of course, in the even- 
ing. Would you believe it?—my usual 
luck attended me, most excellent and 
experienced traveller that I was! for 
when I got down to the quay, I had the 
satisfaction of seeing the steam-boat 
hissing away nearly a mile off, having 
started precisely at eight, and I reach- 
ing the water-side about five minutes 
after eight. There was no other boat 
starting till half. past eleven, so I gave 
it up, and was obliged to write a letter 
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of excuses and explanations. Hay- 
ing heard a good deal of the beau- 
tiful and affecting service at the Church 
for the Blind, I determined to attend 

the morning service there. I shall 

not soon forget it. As I entered—hay- 
ing first deposited a trifle in the plate 

at the door for the asylum—sweet 

voices, blended with the organ, were 
chanting the Psalms ; and through pic- 

tured and stained windows fell a ** dim 
religious light.” The window over 
the altar had a large painting of Christ 
rising from the dead; near it was an- 

other—most appropriate !—of Christ 
healing the blind. My feelings were 

completely subdued by the scene. I 

have reasons for feeling peculiar sym- 

pathy towards the blind; and it went 

to my heart to hear their melodious 

voices, clear and soft, engaged with 

cheerful energy in devotional service. 

I was particularly struck with the sim- 

plicity of their style—the distinctness 
and precision of their enunciation. 

There were evidently some superior 
voices, male and female, among them ; 

and I turned round to look—the sight 
almost overcame me. The gallery 
over the entrance was devoted to the 
blind people and to the organ; and, 
standing in a row, along the front of it, 
were about fifteen or eighteen women 
of various ages, neatly and uniformly 
dressed—behind being the men, seve- 
ral of whom were grey-headed—the 
shape and appearance of their eyes too 
plainly indicating the grievous be- 

reavement they had suffered. They 
were all singing—poor souls!—with 
the utmost energy, as if their hearts 
joined in the act. I could not restrain 
my feelings, which were painfully ex- 
cited. As 1, from time to time, glanced 
at the touching spectacle they afford- 
ed, and listened to their thrilling voices, 
I could not help thinking of old Ho- 
mer’s simple and beautiful description 
of the blind Demodocus :— 


Tov wigs Meio" tQianos, dédov OD ayadoy 
TE XANOY TE, 

"OPIaAuay petv cepespre—didou DO ndsvcey 
aosdny.* 

But, dear Christopher, you are fami- 

liar with the whole of the beautiful 





. * For want of a better (Pope’s not being at hand), the ladies will accept the follow- 
Ing literal version :— ; 


Him the Muse Joved, and gave both good and ill ; 
Of sight, indeed, deprived—but gave sweet song. 
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passage*—recollecting the tears shed. 
by the simple-hearted warrior, as he 
listened to the song of the blind bard, 
and endeavoured, hiding his head in 
his mantle, to conceal his emotions 
from the beholders. So, indeed, after 
a sort, was it with me. My feelings 
were differently excited, however, 
when, between the prayers and the 
sermon, the anthem was sung by twoof 
the blind, a gray-haired man and the 
chief of the female singers. Jmagine 
the feelings with which I listened to 
these fearful and sublime words from 
the Revelations, sung with admirable 
effect, both chastely and powerfully, 
sometimes both singing together, at 
others alternately :— 

‘¢ I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s 
day, and heard behind me a great 
voice, as of a trumpet, 

¢ Saying, I am Alpha and Omega, 
the first and the last. 

«¢ And I turned to see the voice that 
spake with me; and being turned, 
I saw one like unto the Son of Man, 
clothed with a garment down to the 
feet, and girt about the paps with a 
golden girdle. 

‘¢ His head and his hairs were white 
like wool, as white as snow; and his 
eyes were as a flame of fire ; 

« And his feet like unto fine brass, 
as if they burned in a furnace; and 
his voice as the sound of many waters ; 
and his countenance was as the sun 
shineth in his strength. 

‘And when I saw him, I fell at 
his feet as dead. And he laid his 
right hand upon me, saying unto me, 
Fear not, I am the first and the last ; 

* Tam he that liveth, and was dead ; 
and behold, I am alive for ever- 
more.” ¢ 

It may be questionable whether this 
sublime passage be calculated for mu- 
sic, at least for any one’s music but 
that of the glorious Handel; my in- 
tense interest in the anthem was de- 
rived, not from the character of the 
music, hut from the feelings excited 
by the occasion—the scene, the place, 
the singers—above all, the awe-inspir- 
ing ‘nature of the words themselves. 
I shall not soon forget that Sunday 
morning. 

Q. and I took a very long walk 
immediately afterwards, along the sea- 
shore—say seven or eight miles, the 
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wind blowing fiercely in our faces all 
the way we went, and the sun shining 
—which had been rather a rarity du. 
ring our stay at Liverpool, the weather 
having been wretched beyond deserip. 
tion—an almost constant succession of 
rain, sleet, snow, hail, fog, wind— 
cutting north-easterly winds, such ag 
gave almost all of our brethren and 
ourselves ratherseverecalds. Wedined 
atsix. Q. lay down on the sofa, tired 
with his walk ; I went out to do what 
I am in the habit of doing whenever 
I spend a Sunday at a strange place— 
namely, go to the various places of 
worship, and see—I trust with a cu. 
riosity not entirely unjustifiable or 
irreverent—the mode in which differ. 
ent sects of Christians carry on public 
worship. You know, dear Christopher, 
that I am too sincere a Christian in 
my heart—detesting, however, fanati- 
cism—to think of presumptuously 
attempting to turn any thing into ri- 
dicule, or present it under a droll or 
exaggerated aspect, that is manifestly 
the result of sincerity, however erro- 
neous or delusive I may consider it to 
be. Yet I fancy it to be perfectly 
warrantable, and not entirely unin- 
structive, to describe accurately such 
scenes as follow, and to give a faith. 
ful description even of the painful 
and monstrous scene which will fol- 
low last. The result in my mind of 
much enquiry, and experience, and ob- 
servation through life, has been to fill 
me with thankfulness for the exist- 
ence of such an establishment as the 
Church of England, of which I am, 
and may I die, a member. 

A little way down Mount Pleasant, on 
the right-hand side, was a good-sized 
building, which I found to be a Wes- 
leyan Methodist chapel. It was crowd- 
ed even to the door; for it seemed that 
one of their favourite preachers—a 
Mr Newton—was preaching “ a mis- 
sionary sermon,” i. e. a sermon in aid 
of a society for sending out missiona- 
ries to the heathen in foreign coun- 
tries. With some difficulty I got in- 
to the gallery, which was perfectl 
stuffed with people—scarce an inc 
even of standing-room to be had. I 
had a pretty good view of the preach- 
er, who, in his plain clothes, stood in 
the pulpit, using abundant gesticula- 
tion and emphasis, turning fully 





* Olucc, @, 63-96. 


+ Rev. i, 10-18. 
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round, from time to time, to all parts 
of his crowded and attentive audience, 
exhibiting a tall and well-proportion- 
ed person, and a tolerably expressive, 
though not yery refined, countenance. 
He seemed about fifty-eight or sixty 
years old. His voice was loud and 
sonorous ; his manner had all the con- 
fidence and self-possession derived 
from evidently a long familiarity with 
such scenes, I listened to him at- 
tentively for about ten minutes, and I 
feel compelled to say that I could de- 
tect nothing but very common-place 
declamation. Two words really would 
aptly describe all I heard—boisterous 
volubility. He gave a marvellous 
account of their doings at Leeds, I 
think it was, where they were con- 
stantly opening very large chapels, or 
enlarging their old ones, both of 
which were immediately filled with 
regular hearers; that there were 
“blessed scenes” going on there—on 
an average thirty or forty souls 
“converted” weekly; that at their 
last “ quarter-day” they had up- 
wards of a thousand people “ on 
trial,” ¢, e. who had become proba- 
tionary members of their society ; 
that he had been lately there, and 
had had a “ blessed season” of it. 
There was a love-feast,* at which 
there was a “ very abundant outpour- 
ing of the Spirit,’’"—souls, in all direc- 
tions, erying out, What shall I do to 
be saved?” * Oh, my friends,” ex- 
claimed the preacher, with an excited 
air, “ it did my heart good, I as- 
sure you; it was Pentecost, in- 
deed!” These statements were evi- 
dently received by his hearers with the 
deepest interest, testified by preva- 
lent but half-suppressed exclamations 
of « Amen! thank the Lord!” which, 
though they had a somewhat singu- 
lar effect, yet were not carried to an 
indecorous extent, Then he spoke, 
in a vehement manner, of the “ pe- 
rishing heathen,” millions and millions 
of whom were at that moment bow- 
ing down to idols, and dying, and 
going to ———. “ And would they 
not come forward that night, and aid?” 
&c. &e. “ How much remained to 
be done, notwithstanding the glorious 
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things that had been done!” &c. &c, 
He ended by announcing that a col- 
lection would be made immediately ; 
and, having passionately implored them 
to * give liberally,” sat down, “ only 
entreating his friends to make way in 
all directions for the collectors.” 

Instantly there was a jingling sound 
as of silver and copper dropping into 
plates all over the chapel. A decently 
dressed servant-girl stood next to me ; 
she had, apparently, devoured every 
word that had fallen from the preacher, 
and seemed now exhausted with ex- 
citement and the fatigue of standing 
so long. With one end of her pocket- 
handkerchief she wiped the perspira- 
tion from her face, and out of the 
other, which was twisted yp, she took 
a shilling and gaye it, poor soul, to 
the collector when he came past, with 
a look of such earnest satisfaction ! 
Though the bulk of the congregation 
—especially those surrounding her— 
seemed to consist of the humbler classes, 
there was a considerable proportion of 
silver in the plate. As soon as this was 
over, some notices were read of meet- 
ings, sermons, &c. for the week—a 
hymn was given out, which they be- 
gan to sing with prodigious heartiness, 
and I left the chapel. 

The next place I entered was a 
building not far off—the Scotchchureh, 
new; spacious, and handsome, but not 
very. well filled. The minister was 
young, but modest and intelligent. 
He was expounding some obscure por- 
tions of Job, and with considerable 
force, ingenuity, and judgment, not 
failing to give whatever he uttered a 
stringent practical application. He. 
was evidently a well-educated man. 
His language was select and accurate, 
and his reasoning sound ; he afforded 
to my mind a very pleasing contrast 
to the preacher whom I had just been 
hearing. Loose, noisy, and inflamma- 
tory appeals to overstrained feelings 
(I have heard several of the Wesleyan 
preachers who are not liable to such 
observations), too often degenerating 
into downright clap-trap, appear to 
me far less calculated to advance the 
interests of real religion than sober 
and rational expositions of Scripture, 





* This is a favourite ordinance with the Wesleyans. Love-feasts are very large 
meetings, consisting of the whole society, who are admitted by tickets. There are 
buns and water sent roynd tg all present, and eyery one ig qt liberty, both man and 
Woman, to rise and state their religious feelings, 
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of the principles of Christianity, and 
temperate though earnest exhortations 
to the practice of its virtues. What 
this young man said, for instance, at 
once interested and instructed me, only 
a chance-hearer, and obviated a diffi- 
culty that had several times occurred 
to me when I had heard the chapter 
read which he was then expounding. 
His concluding observations were 
practical and weighty. Inshort, what 
he had uttered bore the stamp of sin- 
cerity and reflection ; and his congre- 
gation listened to him with an air of 
devout and calm attention—one which 
most strikingly contrasted in my mind 
with the exuberant excitement of the 
one which I had just quitted. I staid 
till the conclusion of the service, which 
was, as usual, simple and solemn. I 
then returned to my lodgings, it being 
about half-past eight o’clock. I told 
my landlady—a respectable, intelli- 
gent person—where I had been, and 
that I felt a kind of pleasure. 

«* Then, sir, if you're curious about 
such things, you had better go a little 
higher up the hill, and hear the peo- 
ple at Mr Aitkin’s chapel ; they’re 
still going on; and you'll say, sir, 
you never heard or saw such things in 
your life!” 

«*‘ Indeed! what do they call them- 
selves ?” 

‘* They arn’t.the regular Metho- 
dists—they’re a bad sort of Metho- 
dists—Jumpers, or Ranters, or some- 
thing of that sort. They’re a most 
horrid nuisance, sir, in the neighbour- 
hood, and I wish the law would put 
them down, as it’s just put down Mr 
Muspratt’schimney. They're scream- 
ing and roaring, and singing and pray- 
ing, at almost all hours of the day and 
night—Sundays as well as week-days ! 
I've often heard them from our gar- 
den. We have not heard them this 
evening—but that may be because the 
wind’s the other way!” 

I went off immediately. A strange 
and melancholy sight presented itself— 
a scene that almost beggars descrip- 
tion. The service in the chapel had 
been over some time, and most of the 
lights were extinguished; but there 
were a number of people clustering 
round a side door, which led, I found, 
into a large room beneath the chapel. 
I was entering with as quiet and deco- 
rous an air as it was possible to assume, 
when I was very rudely repulsed 
by a coarse, sour-visaged janitor, 
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with the words, “You've no call 
here, sir; this isn’t a play-house, sir 
—nothing of the sort.” 

** Who said it was? Isn't this a 
public place of worship, sir? I’ve a 
right.” 

«* You've only come to make game.” 

«* How dare you say so, sir? Dol 
look as if I were?” said I, sternly; 
and while he was occupied with one 
or two other applicants for admission, 
who suddenly demanded it in a much 
more questionable manner than I had, 
I slipped past him down-stairs, and 
immediately encountered ascene which 
I will attempt with faithful exactitude 
to describe. It was a large low room, 
lit with gas; and there were several 
groups of people in it, men and women 
—some singing, some praying—others 
groaning and writhing on the floor— 
some standing, others kneeling, others 
sitting. Some were really shrieking 
in the wildest and maddest way ima- 
ginable! The group nearest me con- 
sisted of some twenty or thirty, sur- 
rounding about half-a-dozen people 
who were on their knees, with whom 
most of them were praying, uttering 
horrid groans and ejaculations—some- 
times wringing, at other times clap- 
ping their hands. They were “ as- 
sisting souls in the agonies of the new 
birth,” as they termed it; that is, per- 
sons who were seeking to be converted. 
I went nearer, and beheld a decently- 
dressed middle-aged woman kneeling 
beside one of the would-be neophytes 
—a young man—tossing herself about 
in all directions, lifting up and down 
her arms in a frantic manner, and vio- 
lently striking the form before which 
she knelt; at one time praying, at 
another shouting into his ear—* Be- 
lieve! Believe, man! believe !—QOh, 
come to Jesus! come to Him—don't 
wait! Don’tdelay amoment! Doesn't 
thee see Him? Here He is—He’s i’ th’ 
midst of us—He’s waiting for thee! 
Take him by the hand, blessed Lord! 
O Lord Jesus, oh, dear Lord, thou 
must save this lad !—Come along, lad! 
He’s awaiting for thee! Oh, Jesus, 
why do thy chariot-wheels delay ? 
Pluck him like a brand from the 
burniog.” 

«© Oh—o—o—oh, Lord Jesus!” hea- 
vily groaned the subject of her pray- 
ers. 

“ Why don’t you believe? Why 
don’t you believe ?” she exclaimed, ve- 
hemently, literally slapping him on 
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the back: who, his face hid in his 
arms, his body. sprawling and writh- 
jng about on the floor and against the 
form, seemed making direful efforts 
to second those of her beside hin— 
sighing and groaning in a most dis- 
mal manner. ‘ 

«Oh, glory! glory! glory !’"—was 
suddenly shouted from the central 
group—who, at the bidding of a man 
in black, who took evidently the lead 
in what was going on, burst out a 
singing most vehemently, and in an 
extravagantly high key, “ Praise God, 
from whom all blessings flow.”” Some 
lifted their hands rapidly up and down 
with an air of irrepressible ecstasy 
—others actually shook hands with 
one another, as if in joyful congratula- 
tion and gratitude. Some screamed 
forth the words at the tip-top of their 
voices, their eyes closed violently, 
their heads directed upwards, and 
their hands elevated and clasped to- 
gether. I really expected to see them 
falldown ina fit, They sung the last 
two lines over and over, and over 
again, with the most ungovernable im- 
petuosity andexcitement. In the mean- 
while one of the people, whose happy 
case had been the occasion of all this 
eestasy, rose from her knees ; her eyes 
were sunken, her face was red, and 
covered with tears and perspiration, 
and she was sobbing violently. I 
expected her every moment to go into 
hysterics. While I was listening to 
and looking at this strange scene 
with feelings of mingled pity, disgust, 
and indignation, a man, dressed in a 
very long black coat which reached 
to his knees, and in a white silk hand - 
kerchief, made his way from the centre 
of the throng, singing as he went to 
the form where were the couple first 
described. He immediately kneeled 
down beside them with a kind of fa- 
miliar business-like air ! 

‘“* Come, friend! The Lord says he’s 
ready for thee, too! He’s waiting to 
put a wedding garment on thee! Here 
He is! Look, man, for thyself! ‘He's 
going all about this room, looking 
whom He shall save—look at Him”— 

* Oh, Lord! oh, Jesus!—oh—o—o!”’ 
cried the youth. 

“ Ay, pray thus, and He must come ; 
He can’t help himself; He loves it! 
Come! thou must believe now! The 
devil will have thee this night if thou 


. doesn’t !—there—that’s it! that’s it!” 


as the wretched fellow redoubled his 
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groans and contortions between his 
twotormentors. ‘* Wrestle, wrestle! 
Jesus loves a good wrestler ; He loves 
to be beat; He’ll love thee all the 
better for this good fight? Don’t ye 
see Him? Pray, man; xow’s the time! 
Now’s the accepted time, now’s the 
day of salvation—now, now, or never ! 
Don’t thee feel it, thinkest thou?” 
The man, I suppose, answered in the 
affirmative ; for the woman on the 
other side, in a still wilder manner, 
shouted suddenly, ‘ Oh, thank thee, 
Jesus! Thank thee! Thank thee! I 
knew thou wouldn’t be long—glory ! 
glory!” The man in black now rose 
up, and left them, to assist some one 
else in distress with his ghostly coun- 
sel! My eye then fell upon a young 
man and woman, kneeling a little 
on my left hand,—the former a 
sailor, apparently about twenty years 
old, the latter a little older, and very 
good-looking, who had but the mo- 
ment before separated themselves from 
the central group above spoken of, and 
continued praying together. I con- 
fess 1 looked at them somewhat sus- 
piciously ; for I had noticed the fellow 
a little before standing staring at the 
young woman with a most equivocal 
expression of features. He whisper- 
ed something in her ear, as the poor 
creature—misguided enthusiast !—was 
joining passionately in the singing, 
and she instantly ceased, took hold 
of him by the arm, and led him to the 
form near me, where I saw them both 
kneel down. He seemed to take it 
coolly; the young woman began, as 
it were, to belabour him with her’ 
prayers, and groans, and exhortations, 
leaning close over him, placing her 
hands on his back from time to 
time. She had really a pretty face, 
but it was quite distorted with ex- 
citement. After a few minutes 
spent in this manner she rose, ex- 
horting him to “ go on praying”— 
and hurried back to the group she 
had quitted. He, too, immediately 
afterwards rose, and walked past me, 
still eyeing the young woman who 
had left him. Seeing that I was, evi- 
dently, merely a curious stranger— 
and, I suppose, giving credit to my 
appearance as that of a mere man of 
the world come to see the sport—he. 
actually thrust his tongue into his 
cheek, and winked his eye at me as 
he passed! Of course, I took no no- 
tice of him further than returning 
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his impudent look pretty sternly. He 
made his way into the group to which 
the young woman had returned— 
probably with most improper motives. 
I subsequently learned that things of 
this sort had several times taken place 
—low scoundrels, like the one I had 
observed, coming in, pretending to be 
in earnest, and then taking advantage 
of the foolish and excited females 
who may attend upon them to insult 
them: at least I was subsequently 
told as much, There were several 
persons, who seemed to be leading 
ones, who from time to time came 
up to people standing about, and 
whom they soon persuaded to kneel 
down with them, when similar scenes 
to those I have been describing en- 
sued. I observed two or three of 
their people eyeing me, as I stood 
aloof leaning against the wall, and 
watching their proceedings with in- 
tense and melancholy interest—look- 
ing as if they longed to do by me as 
they were doing by others: but, to 
protect myself from any of their ab- 
surd and offensive importunities, I 
looked as stern and repulsive as I 
possibly could—and for a time suc- 
ceeded in gaining my object. At 
length, however, two men, dressed in 
long black coats, with white neck- 
handkerchiefs—of yery coarse vulgar 
features and appearance—came up to 
me boldly, and the dreaded struggle 
began. 

** Well,” said one of them, placing 
a huge red hand upon my shoulder 
in a confident, familiar syle—I in- 
stantly dislodged his hand—* art thou, 
friend, come to see Jesus, and get thy 
soul saved? Down on thy knees; no 
time to be lost !—Come” 

“ Yes, sir, you need salvation!’ 
said the other, in a tone and manner 
of forced confidence, with a manifest 
sheepishness in his countenance, and 
evidently abashed by my manner. 

« Whois the ministerof this place?” 
I enquired, as drily and frigidly as pos- 
sible, thinking thus to parry their 
attack. 

“Mr Aitkin, sir,” replied the last- 
mentioned man. 

«* What is the name of the body of 
Christians who worship here ;”’ I con- 
tinued, with a very polite, but distant 


air. 

‘¢ This is the church of Christ—the 
mysticy} body of Christ, who have no 
other head ; we are his people, and He 
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is here. He’s waiting to save you ?” 
said the first man. * Come, come,” 
and he took hold of my hand, as if he 
would lead me to a form, where I was 
to kneel down, and he beside me— 
Heaven save the mark ! 

“ Really, sir,’ said I, civilly but 
resolutely, “I shall feel particularly 
obliged if you will not trouble your. 
self on my account. I assure you I 
am not accustomed to such familiari. 
ties—I—I cannot allow it, sir,” forci- 
bly removing my hand from his. He 
seemed for a moment abashed, but 
he returned to the charge. 

«* Ah, friend, this haughty air won’t 
do in the Day of Judgment. You'll 
find that a gentleman may be damned, 
for all his airs !”’ 

‘Forgive me,” said I, calmly and 
even respectfully, “ I trust 1 have not 
ventured to show any ‘airs,’ as you 
call them” 

«There, down on your knees,” 
he interrupted, resuming his confi- 
dence. 

I shook my head, and smiled, some- 
what bitterly, perhaps. 

«¢ What is the name of this church?” 
I enquired, turning round to the 
friend on my right; but I forget his 
answer. The other asked me to what 
church “I fancied” I belonged. I told 
him to the Church of England. 

« That's not the church of Christ,” 
said the confident friend on my left. 
‘‘ His is a mystical church; and we 
are of it. This is His church”—— 

«Then he has got a, noisy church 
of it,” said I. 

“Friend, you come to mock; you 
should remain to pray.” 

“‘ You are wrong, sir; I came to 
look on seriously, to see if such things 
really” 

«¢ Come, come, down on your knees, 
and you shall soon feel and know that 
this is indeed the day of salvation. 
You can’t do without it.” Again he 

ut his rude hand on my shoulder. 

« Really, sir, you will compel me 
to leave the room.” 

‘¢ But you mustn’t—you must get 
your carnal heart changed,” he con- 
tinued, impudently. 

«* You drive me away.” 

«“ No, no—I want you to fall on 
your knees.” ; 

I quitted the room, to get rid of his 

estilent importunities, with feelings 
which I cannot describe—feelings of 
mingled pity, indignation, astonish- 
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ment, contempt. I protest that I have 
“set down naught in malice,” in writ- 
ing the above, but have given as sober 
and faithful an account of what took 
place as I Know how to ave of any 
thing ; and if you, dear Christopher, 
or any one to whom you may show 
this long letter, should think that I 
must have coloured and overcharged 
this description, all I say is, get any 
friend at Liverpool, on whom you can 
rely, to go to Mr Aitkin’s church in 
Mount Pleasant, and then tell you 
whether he can corroborate or contra- 
dict my statements—whether he could 
not add to them. 

From what I could discover I sus- 
pect Mr Aitkin’s flock must be a kind 
of off-shot from the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, who, howeyer, never go so 
far as I have been describing, though 
I have once or twice, some fifteen or 
twenty years ago, witnessed scenes in 
their chapels not very far inferior to 
the one in question. ‘I believe, how- 
ever, that the leading members of that 
extensive and very respectable per- 
suasion now discountenance such wild, 
irrational, indecorous, and even im- 
pious proceedings; and when they 
shall have got rid of a few other pe- 
culiarities of feeling, and of discipline, 
and prejudices, may it not be hoped that 
this excellent section of Christians will 
return into our Established Church? 

Ireturnedto my lodgings about half- 
past nine, and, after giving Q. an ac- 
count of what I had just been witness- 
ing, retired to my bedroom, where I 
found every thing packed up in readi- 
ness for opr early start in the morning. 
I slept soundly, and rose at five, called 
by Q.’s vigilant servant. Despite, 
however, all our precautions, we 
escaped only with the skin of our 
teeth, being once more Too LaTE. Our 
fly rattled down Mount Pleasant as 
fast as it could well go, but it struck 
six—sad sound to our too negligent 
ears!—as we drove into the railway 
station-yard, and we knew that they 
started punctually ; while we had yet 
to get our luggage out and put in, to 
pay the residue of our fare, and to get 
our tickets. We were in an agony of 
nervousness. Our luggage would get 
wrongly placed ; then we had to get 
change for a ten-pound note; then 
we had to shout out to the people to 
say that we were realy, while those 
within the office were saying that it 
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was our own fault, &c. Lo! just as 
we were counting over the change we 
had received we heard a sound—we 
cast our eye on the huge train—alas! 
the monster was moying—and while 
the thing was moving we hastily got 
into our appointed place—smack went 
the door, and in a moment we were 
under the tunnel, in whose gloom and 
silence we had leisure to recoyer from 
our flurry, curse our folly, and make 
good resolutions ! 
~. The morning was much finer than 
that on which we had come to Liyer- 
pool j and it was pleasant enough to 
e rattling rapidly along amid the 
cheering sunshine, instead of havin 
our former melancholy accompani- 
ments of wind, hail, snow, rain, fog, and 
sleet. Wereached Birmingham by a 
uarter past eleven, having started 
ac the tunnel at Liverpool at about 
twenty minutes to seven—a far quick- 
er journey than our former one. Cer- 
tainly, railroad travelling is delightful, 
both from the advantages afforded by 


. its surprising rapidity, and the con- 


venience—not to say the luxyry—of 
its accommodations. You haye as 
much room as you can wish for: no 
ill-bred or ill-natured, or dispropor- 
tionately-sized fellow-passenger can 
annoy you by encroaching op the li- 
mits set apart for you: the vehicle in 
which you travel is airy and com- 
modious—you are at an amply suffi- 
cient distance from your opposite 
neighbours ; and, really, what a thing 
it will be ere long ta be able to calcu- 
late confidently upon a journey to and 
from London and Liverpool, in right 
pleasant style, and in six or eight 
hours! This will he, indeed, an ap- 
proximation, at least, towards ‘ the 
annihilation” of “ time and space.” 
‘About half-past eleven o’clock—after 
taking a biscuit and a glass of wine— 
we got into the coach. Alas, how 


*¢ Cabin’d, cribbed, confined, bound in” 


we instantly felt ourselves! scarce 
pom to shift the position of even a 
limb without almost apologizing to 
one’s neighbours for incommoding 
them! As this was the day of open- 
ing the railroad, I soon found that a 
great struggle was to be made by our 
coachman to see whether he could not 
et into town * before the steamers.” 
e was a capital whip, and at the same 
time a cautious and safe one, and we 
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went the whole way at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour. We caught a 
very striking view of the newly opened 
railroad soon after quitting Coventry 
passing along over immensely high 
arches, constructed with an eye equally 
to taste and strength. The sides of it 
were lined with people awaiting the 
arrival of the trains. We caught, as 
we went on, occasional glimpses of the 
railroad as well in its incomplete as 
its finished state. About ten miles 
beyond the latter portion of it we 
passed about thirty or forty horses 
waiting ready to be harnessed to the 
omnibusses which were to convey the 
passengers from the end of the finished 
part to the Denbigh-Hall end; and, 
as might have been expected, a little 
bitter slang passed between our guard 
and coachman and the “ steam peo- 
ple.” I rode outside for a considerable 
portion of the way, and very pleasant 
it was. I had a good deal of conver- 
sation with the guard about railroads 
—to which he was very strongly 
opposed. 

«* You take my word for it, sir,” 
said he, in a sad and knowing way— 
“them railroads will be the ruin of 
Old England! See how they’re cut- 


ting up the country in all directions! 
If I was a gentleman and had land, 
I'm blessed if I'd let ’em cut it to 
pieces as they do! What’s to become 


of the horses? We can’t do without 
them, any more than we can without 
ships—and it’s a cursed shame to de- 
stroy the brood of horses. 1 only wish 
I was a Member o’ Parliamint ! 
Don’t I! Wouldn’t I speak my mind 
out !” 

«‘ Why, I should have thought the 
horses would have rather liked to be 
rid of so much hard and heavy 
work.” 

‘¢ Oh, not at all, not at all, quite 
different, sir; you can’t know much 
of horses, sir; if you did, you'd know 
they love hard work when they’re 
well fed and cleaned down—see how 
comfortable these tits of ours will 
look when they’re rested a bit, and 
getting their bellies full, Lord love 
’em! And then, again, look at all 
the people along the road that it will 
ruin, and quite chase out of the world 
—what’s to become of them all? 
These things isn’t thought of as they 
ought to be !” 

«¢ And will it affect you ?” 

«Oh, send all ws to the d—l, in 
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course ! But they say we chaps— 
that’s us guards—is to be taken in, and 
go on as before with the trains’ —— 

«« Yes—and have you heard of the 
extraordinary way in which you're to 
be dressed up?” I enquired, affect- 
ing to look very wise. 

“Dressed up, sir!” he replied, with 
a curious air. 

‘‘ Dressed? why yes; there’s an 
act of Parliament just passed by Mr 
Hume, saying that the guards of the 
mail are to wear helmets.” 

‘* Wear helmets!!" he echoed— 
half incredulous, half apprehensive. 

«* Yes—wear helmets, to be sure, of 
bright brass, too”~—— 

*‘ Lord a’ mercy! It can’t be, no- 
how! D—dif I'll stand it; I'd rather 
go to sea, and I will too! Why, I 
never heard o’ such a thing! What 
can be the use of it! What, is it hel- 
mets like them great guardsmen wears, 
with horse-hair ?” 

«Oh, no; nothing half so fine, I 
can assure you; they’re all bright 
brass, and very large ones, too; by 
the way, I’m afraid they'll make your 
head ache.” 

‘“* Ay, but that an’t the worst; every 
one will laugh and point at me as | 
go along the road. But what’s the 
use o’ telling me all this? You're 
only a joking.” 

“ Well, you'll soon see that; wait 
for a day or two, and you will hear 
more about it!” 

“* Well,” he exclaimed, with a puz- 
zled and alarmed air, “ them chaps in 
Parliament has done some rum things 
lately, any how; but I’m blessed if 
this don’t beat ’em all hollow! Lord- 
a-mercy, put us guards in helmets! 
Why won't hats do?” 

At that moment we came in sight of 
a very gay and animated scene—the 
extremity of the London end of the 
newly-opened railroad. There were 
several thousands of persons collected, 
having come from all parts and great 
distances—all in holiday costume— 
flags flying, tents and awnings erected 
—in short, a perfect fair going on. 
The guard gazed at it all with a very 
sour look ; as did the coachman, who 
turned round and said, “ Thomas, 
what fools some people is to go out 
and kick up all this here rumpus, be- 
cause o’ this here railroad—ha, ha!” 
he concluded, with a faint and bitter 
laugh. 

“«‘ Why, yousee,” replied the guard, 
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“it an’t to be wondered at neither; a 
steam-carriage is a rare thing on the 
road just now ”——— 

« About as rare as a mail-coach or 
stage-coach will be in a few months!” 
I interposed. 

“ Yes—yes, I supposeit’s too true!” 
exclaimed the guard, with a sigh of 
vexation, and did not seem disposed to 
carry on the conversation. At the 
next place, where we changed horses, 
Isaw him talking very earnestly, at 
the bar of the public-house, with the 
landlord; and from the looks they 
both gave me, from time to time, I am 
satisfied that the guard was talking 
over the affair of the helmet!! What 
put such an absurd joke into my head 
I know not; and when at length, 
before getting inside again, I unde- 
ceived him, he seemed really relieved, 
—but told me he know’d of a brother 
guard whom “ he’d frighten prettily 
about it the next time he saw him; 
for it was a capital joke!” 

After eating a hearty dinner at 
Stony- Stratford we turned inside, and 
rumbled off once more. We all of us 
fell asleep, being sufficiently tired with 
our long day’s journey ; and when I 
woke it was at half-past eleven at the 


Angel at Islington, where were the 
usual crowd and hubbub to be seen 


when a coach comes or goes. Ina 
twinkling, however, I got into a cab 
with my portmanteau, and in less than 
a quarter of an hour was at home, 
where I found all well—my wife, how- 
ever, too pleased with my arrival to 
do justice to the snug supper that 
presently made its appearance. I had 
a peep at my children, at her sugges- 
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tion, before going to bed. There they 
were, dear little souls;—but why 
should I begin to twaddle at the end 
of my letter ? 

Thus, dearest Christopher, have 
you some of the results of my first 
professional expedition ; and if it shall 
have pleased you, and your readers, I 
shall be indeed repaid for the trouble 
I have taken in thus recording the in- 
cidents and impressions of a “ First 
Circuit.” Itis the last sketch of the 
kind that Z shall give you; but why 
do not you prevail upon some of my 
brethren, both in my own circuit and 
the five others, to do as I have done? 
I know there are many, very very 
many, who could easily far exceed in 
interest and power the sketches here 
given ; who have treasured up many 
a striking scene—why do they not 
thus worthily use their leisure? Let 
me call upon them, dear, good old 
Christopher, even in your name, to 
come forward with the choice fruits 
of observation and experience :—Up, 
arouse ye, my merry men of the 
Northern, Midland, Oxford, Norfolk, 
Western and Home Circuits, Chris- 
topher will receive you—Maga will 
rejoice in your contributions ; and that 
will be the best service she has ever 
been rendered by, dear and venerable 
sir, your humble and zealous friend, 
and old contributor, 

X. Y. Z. 


Given from my Chambers, on the 
8th floor of No. 37, Fig Tree 
Court, in Lincoln’s Inn, West- 
minster, on the 10th day of 
this present June, 1838, 
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Rome Was not-built in a day; nei- 
ther was the town of Monxom always 
so large and populous as at present. 
Forty or fifty years ago; indeed, it 
was little more than a village. A 
post twice a-week kept it in some sort 
of coniiexion with the world; but when 
by any accident, suth as a break down 
of the mail-cart—for Macadatn was at 
that time in the futitre tense; or the 
hopeless drunkenness of Tim Swigs, 
the postinan—for the Temperancé 
Society was then unknown ; when by 
any accident of this kitid the regular 
commutication was ititerrupted, it was 
always reniarked that more riews were 
stirring in Monxom than when all the 
newspapers—and thete were threé 
taken in by various inhabitants—and 
all the private letters Had arrived. All 
men, especially in country towns; 
seem born pétiny-a-litiers. Prodigious 
accidents are prodtited on the spur of 
the moment by the most prosdic-ldok- 
ing of mortals; fires are deScribed with 
a glow of erithusiasti, and their de- 
striictive ravages dttiong hay-ficks, 
barns, and princély residences, attend- 
ed with great loss of life, aré paitited 
in the niost appalling colours, by péo- 
ple who have no credit among theit 
friends for any sort of talent, but 
whose imagination is in fact as majes- 
tic as that of Milton. But imagination 
is the most capricious of all the facul- 
ties. Sormietithes it is all compact, 
and ready fdr action at the slightest 
hint ; at other times dead and inert as 
an exploded cracker. But this we 
think will be universally remarked, 
that it seems to grow and expand it- 
self in exact proportion to the listen- 
er’s power of belief. A fire, in any 
account of it, given to a person of a 
sceptical tarn of mind, is as quiet and 
well-behaved as possible, and contents 
itself with destroying the roof of a 
pig-stye ; but told to some blockhead 
with a mouth the size of a church- 
door, and a capacity for swallowing 
wonders, how it swells and dilates it- 
self! how it spreads its horrific ter- 
rors over half a county! immolates 
the hapless inhabitants of whole 
streets, and at last dies away only for 
Jack of something more to destroy! 
It was, perhaps, from the vast ability 
displayed by the population of Mon- 
xom, in firmly believing whatever was 


told them; that sd mary matvels took 
their rise in it: there were gists ii 
it without number ; one or two elope- 
ments whispered every wéekj and tore 
deaths évery morning reported tliaii if 
the College of Physicians had sat in 
the Towh- Hall: 

The principal repertory of news— 
thé man from whoditi Rumiotr re: 
ceived her hédviést burdens—wis 4 
géntlettiiti of the name of Hiiggings. 
We lay partitular eitiphasis on tlié 
last Syllable, as he himself, when att: 
fotficing ridthé and titles to a straiigér, 
uséd td give his card; did adi; if & 
very distiritt voide; “ Hiiggitigs, sit} 
you observe tlie ‘g’ ?” 

Some few Years before the ifici: 
detits we are about to rélité; he had 
settléd in the best hotise of thé prifiéi- 
pal street of Monxomi. Bright red 
bricks, picked out with lines of White, 
gave evidence of his taste, dnd a little 
réd-facéd Woy, smelling strongly of the 
Stable as he opened the gréén street 
door, left ho diubt of his frespecta- 
bility; for in fact he kept 4 gig. Sonié 
mystery hung over his previous life ; 
it Was not ever kndwn from Whit 
heighbotirliood lie had céine, but i8- 
body édtild doubt that Whatever it 
might be that induced hith to ke 
silence ovér thé past, it wag iothin 
that affectéd his horodr—for Hlig- 
ging’ was almiost chivalfous in it 
notions. His politéness to thé fiit 
88x Was tinbotitided ; and there wert 
1idt a few of thé gehtle Spinsters of 
Monxom, of an age when the illusions 
of youth are past, who wondered that 
a person with such an unbounded 
power of paying compliments stopped 
short at such unsatisfactory manifes- 
tations of his admiration. But Hug- 
gings was manifestly a bachelor of the 
most adamantine heart ; and people, at 
last, became persuaded that a bosom 
that had been indurated by fifty-seven 
winters was impervious to the most 
piercing of Cupid's glances. With all 
the inhabitants of Monxom Huggings 
was on the friendliest terms. Ifthere 
was any exception to this sweeping 
assertion of his universal friendship, 
it was, perhaps, to be found in the 
person of a certain Mr Pike, who 
considered himself deeply injured by 
the tittle-tattle propensities of Mr 
Huggings, and, in fact, was persuaded 
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that the reports set afloat concerning 
him owed their origin to the inven- 
tion of that very loquacious gentle- 
man, and were the cause of his failure 
in obtaining. the coronership of the 
county. This incidént had occurred 
a year or two previous to this time ; 
and a secret grudge had existed ever 
since between the two personages, 
which only required a little provoca- 
tion to break into open war. In any 
war of words, Huggings would have 
had infinitely the advantage. Hehad 
a fine sonorous voice—great power of 
wind—a tall, though somewhat feeble 
figure—and a power of eloquence 
peculiar to himself—an attachment to 
polysyllables, without much regard to 
their usual signification, seemed the 
chief characteristic of his style ;—but, 
perhaps, the large brick house we have 
mentioned, the little boy, and the 
horse and gig, had something to do 
with the uniform triumph of his decla- 
matory efforts ; for there is no denying 
that wealth is as powerful an ingre- 
dient in conversational success as 
“ action—action—action,” in the elo- 
quence of the ancient orator. 

It was impossible to go down Swal- 
low Street, which in those days was 
the Bond Street of Monxom, any day 
of the summer or winters between the 
hours of one and three, without seeing 
atall old gentleman, but still retain- 
ing the jauntiness of youth, swinging 
his cane with an air of great authority, 
and stopping every person he met to 
have a minute or two’s chat. With 
one he would be grave and serious, 
relating some dreadful accident or 
whispering some terrible suspicion ; 
with another gay and familiar, punch- 
ing him on the breast with his long 
forefinger, or clapping him on_ the 
shoulder with his open hand; telling, 
you may be sure, some amusing anec- 
dote, or giving the launch to a laugh- 
able piece of scandal; and then re- 
suming his walk to go through the 
same formalities with the next person 
he encountered. A wild light-grey 
restless eyes very flexible eyebrows, a 
long thin noses and very prominent 
chin, formed the principal features of 
a countenance not unpleasing in its 
general expression; while a very flashy 
style of dress; and a magnificent way 
of walking, were sure to attract the 
notice of the most superficial observer. 
This was Mr Huggings. 

“Ha, Doctor!” he exclaimed one 


cd 
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day to a serious busy-looking little 
man, who did not seem inclined to 
long tarrying, “have you heard of 
Joe Brown's accident ?” ij 

‘“‘ No,” said the Doctor, “ but”— 

“That's strange! poor Joe fell 
over the Cliff into the dry ditch, two: 
and-twenty feet particular descent, 
and if he had not had the volubility 
of a bird he must have been dashed to 
pieces—wonderful escape, wasn’t it ?”” 

* Not true,” said the little Doc- 
tor, who did not indulge in long 
speeches; ‘ I saw him this morning: 
But excuse me at this moment, I am 
pushed for time.” j 

“ Ha! to see Widow Gowland— 
that’s a wise sensible sort of fellow. 
Now, I’ve known practitioners of the 
sanguinary.art step into the shdes of 
the departed husband when the inter- 
esting widow was lamenting her loss 
over the tombstone of the deceased— 
one,of the patients on a monument; 
as Shakspeare says, smiling at grief— 
eh, Doctor?’ A nudge accompanied 
this last observation, which, however, 
seemed to have no effect ori the Eseu- 
lapius. 

‘‘ Shakspeare—ah ! that reminds 
me”—he said, and was hurrying off, 
when the persevering Huggings, ap- 
parently struck with his manner; de- 
tained him. 

‘* Doctor, I see there’s something in 
the wind. Out with it, for, I am dis- 
solved to find it out; What about 
Shakspeare ?” ; 

*¢ Oh, nothing, nothing,” said the 
Doctor, “only some patients I 
have” 

“¢ Of that name?__ Who are they ? 
Where do they live?” 

« An accident—a wound—an inci- 
dent;’’ stammered the Doctor; “ they 
are at the White Lion. I must see 
my other patients—but no—by-the-by, 
it is necessary for you to know the 
whole story. You may be able to help 
me to develope the whole mystery.” 

“ With all my heart, How odd it 
is that I haven’t heard of it before! 
Well?” 

_,Dr Wilkins put his arm into that of 

Huggings,; and slowly pursued his 

way. ' 

«*‘ This morning I was called to the 

White Lion,” he began; “at about one © 
o'clock. <A ball and masquerade; you 

recollect, took place last night in the 

Gardens. Every thing went on bril- 

liantly, and nothing occurred to in- 
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every living soul. It might ruin my 


terrupt the festivities till a scream was 
_ heard from one of the alleys, just be- 
fore the fireworks began. Hobbs, the 
landlord, on hurrying to the spot, 
found a young lady, dressed as an In- 
dian sultana, fainting on the grass 
with a wound recently inflicted. He 
had her conveyed into the house, 
where, indeed, she had arrived that 
very day, attended by a maid-ser- 
vant, and sent off immediately for me. 
On examination I found a considerable 
contusion on the lower part of the 
thorax, but the skin not perforated. 
The alarm and agitation kept the pa- 
tient silent, and she would give no 
account of the particulars.” 

“¢ So the impetrator of this infamous 
attempt is not discovered?” enquired 
Huggings. 

No.” 

«Nor even suspected?” continued 
the querist. 

«“ No— but, by-the-by, do you 
know any person of the same name 
with yourself?” 

«“ Here? No; why do you ask? 
There may, indeed, be people of the 
name of Huggins ; but with a ‘g’ not 
one. Of that I am sure.” 

«“ Well,” said the Doctor, “ I only 
enquired ; for it struck me at the time 
as a curious coincidence that the excla- 
mation of the young lady, on being 
brought a little to herself, was Hug- 
gings.” 

«* Not with the ‘ g* ?” exclaimed the 
astonished auditor. 

«So it was pronounced to me by 
the maid. I observed it particularly, 
for it isn’t the common mode of spell- 
ing.” 

“* Nobody heard it but the maid ?” 

« No one.” i 

« Then, for Heaven’s sake, as you 
value my honour and respectability, 
let it go no further. Keep it from 
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character for ever.” 

Dr Wilkins looked at the agi- 
tated countenance of his companion 
with some surprise. ‘ Certainly, if 
you wish it kept secret, I will say 
nothing about it; but at the same 
time don’t you think it a some- 
what strange thing that your name 
should” 

«* Not my name,” interrupted Hug- 
gings, “some one else’s name; but 
who is she?” 

‘A beautiful young creature — 
splendid black eyes, and a voice fit for 
a tragedy queen.” f 

«‘ Confound her voice, I wish she' 
had made a better use of it ! And she 
and a maid-servant arrived yesterday 
at the White Lion—went to the mas. 
querade in the evening, and there she 
was stabbed ?”’ 

** Not stabbed ; there was no per- 
foration of the external cutis ; a slight 
abrasion only, and a contusion of some 
magnitude.” 

«© And who did it?” 

‘¢ A figure was observed gliding out 
of the alley where the assault was 
made, but no one recognised him.” 

** And his dress?”’ 

«¢ T don’t know—a simple domino, I 
believe ; but excuse me now, I must 
go my rounds, and you have already 
detained me too long.” 

« Not aword of the girl’s exclama- 
tion,” again said Huggings, solemnly, 
as he parted from his friend and 
watched him down the street. “If 
such a rumour came to the ears of that 
fellow Pike he would prove me to be 
the murderer, to a certainty. Con- 
found all masquerades, and dominoes, 
and tragedy queens! That infernal 
Shakspeare is the root of all evil. 
What could be the meaning of her 
mentioning my name ?” 

















Cuaprter II. 


An attempted murder was an affair 
of too much consequence to be pre- 
vented from being the general topic of 
conversation in the town of Monxom. 
All the reserve of the mysterious Dr 
Wilkins was of no avail. In the 
course of a few hours every thing was 
known, except, indeed, the exclamation 
of Huggings’s name, which he kept a 
profound secret ; determining, at the 
same time, to get to the bottom of the 













business, by enquiring more particu- 
larly irito the previous life of the news- 
loving Mr Huggings, and discover, if 
possible, what connexion there could 
be between his very unromantic ap- 
pellation and the beautiful heroine of 
the adventure. Among those who in- 
terested themselves particularly in the 
business the most active was Mr Pike, 
the defeated candidate for the coroner- 
ship of the county, in whose peculiar 
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province the matter seemed to be; for, for the rope; and, as I am answerable 
though not invested with any official for their custody, I thought it right to 



































































































































































































' authority to report on the causes of err on the safe side.” 
f deaths—or results of accidents—he had ** And have they not complained?” 
7 a zeal in the cause which made him ** Oh, yes, they complained whén I 
6 a very efficient member in any enquiry was going to hang the lightest of them 
a into affairs of that nature. His origi- to a hook in the main beam of the bed- 
fe nal destination also, to a lawyer’s desk room.” 
—a plan interfered with by his having ‘* Good Heavens, Hobbs! are you 
" succeeded to an independent property mad?” enquired Mr Pike; ‘do you 
*t —sharpened his eye in the detection of mean to say you intended to hang one 
malefactors ; and, in fact, Mr Pike of those young women to the beam ?” 
im acted for the whole neighbourhood as ** No, no, sir! the bandbox.” 
oP an amateur procurator-fiscal, and let ** And you have put cords on both 
f no evil deed escape his vigilant obser- the lady and the servant ?” 
he: vation. The incident at the masque- ‘“* Lord! no, sir; the trunks—here 
he rade, accordingly, no sooner reached they are, sir; you may see them, since 
ay _ him than his functions began. you wish it.” 
nf ** Sad business this, Hobbs,’’ he “I have no wish to see their lug- 
he said, bustling into the White Lion, gage, Hobbs; it was themselves I 
and addressing the landlord ; “might wished to see; but Since we are here, 
er- be the ruin of your establishment. If open the door and let us examine. A 
rht such a chattering fellow as Mr Hug- man of observation can make use of 
ni gings get a hold of it, you would lose very unlikely materials to detect the 
your license to a certainty.” truth by. Now, if that confounded 

“ Thope not, sir. Ihad nothing to prater Mr Huggings were here, he 

out do with it.” would make out such a story! You 
wis “ Suspicious characters, harbouring heard the atrocious reports he set afloat 
” people that no one knows any thing about me when I stood for the coroner- 

about. The White Lion will lose its ship. I traced them up to him beyond 
0, 1 respectability.” all doubt ; and if I don’t work him for 
nust ris She seems a very decent young it, some time or other, my name is 
ady ooman, sir, aS any One can see—and not . By-the-by, let me see the 

expects a gentleman to call here every name on the address—‘ Miss C. D’Or- 
ma- miiiute.”” ville, Monxom.” So, she is going no 
nly, “Indeed ?” enquired Pike, pricking further than this. Hobbs, you have 
and up his ears— did she tell-you his better eyes than mine—what is this on 
“Tf name ?”” the inner side of the card?” 
‘that “ Here it is written on a piece of Hobbs took the card, while Mr Pike 
o be paper—* If Mr Horatio Altamont en- adjusted his spectacles. “< It seems 
Con- i Wires for Miss Cecilia D’ Orville, she poetry, sir, by the big letters at the be- 
noes, sin No. 16, above the tap.’” ginning of the lines,” said Hobbs, ‘s and 
ernal “Altamont! D’Orville! Suspicious 1 never could read poetry in my days. 
evil. fj mes,” murmured Mr Pike; «I'll __‘ Let me try,” said the inquisitorial 
f her fm lya — they’ve an acl Pike. 

“ They've room enough for an F 
thing,” sidtiad the landlord ; 6s for rm a Lh: hh Ya SOE 
they ve three trunks, two bandboxes, And cast myself enraptured in your arms, 
and a large portmanteau. That's lots, Your adoring Hug _ 
one would think, for two women.” 

rticu- “ Let me see them. Where are. “A pretty sort of a hug indeed,” 
news they ?” said Pike. continued Pike, musing. “ The end of 
ver, if “In the strong room.” the name seems torn off—what can the 
could “That's right,” replied Mr Pike, rest of it have been? H-u-g—it only 
ic ap- fg “one can’t keep them too securely.” —_ wants another syllable to make it-into 
vine of “T’ve double-corded them besides,” Huggings, and nothing is more likely 
rho in- § Continued the landlord. than that this is some tramper the old 
in the * Good God, Hobbs! what have fool has sent for; for I have suspected 
«Pike, Youdone? They'll prosecute youfor for a long time he is a rascal of the 
sronef- fg tse imprisonment. Youhad no right most depraved habits. But, enough ; 
eculiar f° cord them.” Hobbs, could you take me up-stairs 








“Why not, sir? I charge nothing and introduce me to the lady? If I 
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eard all the particulars from her ayn a second-rate sort of villain—he neyer ff you 
ips, | could better decide on what fur- rose to murder, pi sant 

ther steps are to be taken.” ‘ Oh !—put other crimes ?” enquired “ 

Tn a few minutes Mr Pike pregented Mr Pike. I sa 
himself at the door pf No. 16, and his * All of them,” replied the lady; only 
knock was answered by a very sweet “‘ swindling, lying, fawning, cheating, §f hear 
voice, that invited him to come in. bullying, cringing, and deceiving; every JF Ah! 
«‘ I come, young woman,” said Mr thing of that kind he manages very well,” Tan 

Pike, ‘‘to make enquiries about this _ ** He must beamost infernal scamp!” “ 

prsivess> but before the gentleman interposed Mr Pike. ; his ¢ 
ad time to say more, something inthe | “ In the higher walks of villany he ff satis! 

appearance of the person he addressed is no performer, though he has tried J man’ 
struck him, and he mumbled some sort them often.” “ 
of apology for the rudeness of his salu- “Tried them often! Well,” enquir. J woul 
tation. ed Mr Pike, taking out his pencil and “ 

‘6 What want you here, old man 2" pocket-book, ry what have you known of yo 
enquired, in slow and solemn accents, of his attempting ." i “er 
the lady, who had been reclining on the * It is not above a month since he & us; | 
sofa, and now supported herself on one attempted Hamlet’s Father.’ wing’ 
elbow, while the other hand was held «‘ The great jeweller—poorold man! be wi 
forth towards the awe-struck visitor— Well?” know 

* Your language is i andyour  “ He mangled him dreadfully, and, § thoug 
appearance an intrusion. Begone!” after about an hour's hacking and hew- J cause! 

‘¢ Why, really, ma’am, no offence, I ing at him, he murdered him outright cs 

hope: but hearing, ma’am, that you —I never saw such a murder.” the ol 
ad met with an ugly accident, and * You saw it?” cried Mr Pike, «C 
feeling myself qualified to be of assist- dropping his note-book and pencil,and he wo 
ance, perhaps—JI was once within gazing on the unconscious narrator; § me.” 
twenty-five votes of coroner, ma’am— ‘ and what, in Heaven’s name, did “V 
in finding out the culprit, | took the you do?” of you 
liberty to come here,ma’am, and”——-_—s- “ Laughed at his awkwardness, of «T 

“To intrude on me in mine inn. course. But it was still worse when & pected 

It is well. What do you require ?” he attempted, for it was only an at- @ was m 

«‘ Of course, ma’am,” said Mr Pike, tempt, to murder ‘ the gentle lady mar- 

‘* you are anxious to discoyer who the ried to the Moor.’” 
villain was who made the attempt on ‘I beg your pardon,” interposed 
your life?” Mr Pike, still shuddering with horror, 

The lady shook her head, and sighed. but recovering his writing apparatus, Dr 
** Have you any suspicionof who he —‘ a gentleman, you said, married to daily y 
is, ma’am ?” —to—to Moore—Gracious Heavens, @ that he 
‘** No suspicion, sir—but certainty; you are not serious? He didn’t at- @ patient 
mark me, sir, certainty,” replied the tempt to murder Mrs Moore ?” traordi 
lady, with amazing emphasis. The lady smiled. ‘ His efforts to joined 
Mr Pike almost shuddered at the choke her with the pillow were the & very pe 

thrilling whisper these words were ut- most preposterous you can imagine.’ § ferer, 0, 

tered in. «© Why, how the devil has he escap- § tor so e 
‘“* God bless me !—Indeed, I wasn’t ed hanging so long? You must indeed day, we 
aware—and his name, ma’am ?” tell me the ruffian’s name. There lu. © 
‘** Shall continue a secret.” must be many rewards out for taking he rode 
‘* But justice, ma’am—the duty of him up. Come, my dear Miss D'Or § near the 
presecut” ville, tell me the murderer’s name?” §§ out of a 
« Pray, sir, did you ever see King  “ No, ’tis useless—I forgive him— ff Spotted 
Lear?” but, oh! that Fortune should have} “Son 
‘© I can’t say — ever liad the plea- frowned so cruelly on the hapless Ce- fj tim,” , 
sure, ma‘am.” cilia ; that the attack should have been § pulled y 
‘You would’ make an excellent made upon me here,—here, where | § Yoman, 
Kent. You are quite the proper age.” ‘was so desirous of being unknownN—-§ “ The 
*¢ Indeed, ma’am,” replied Mr Pike, not only for my own sake, but for that Bi we you 

who. was now yery much puzzled what of one dearer to me than life!” fearful b 
ta say; ‘‘ and you won’t tell me the Now, then, thought Mr Pike, she # you very 
name of the assassin ?” seems more communicative, Why “Is he 

“Ob, don’t call him that; he is only yes, miss, it was rather unfortunate, ff lr, dism 
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you observe ; it may be very unplea- 
sant to other parties,” 
























































d « It may indeed, sir; but why do 
Isay so? The peril I’ve escaped will 
rs only render me dearer to the sensitive 
g, | heart of my own, my loved Huggings, 
ry Ah! mercy! I've revealed my secret. 
Tee I am lost for ever!” 
[~ «“ Thought so,” muttered Mr Pike, 
his eyes brightening with malicious 
he satisfaction, ‘** So’tis for that gentle- 
ied man’s sake you've come here ?”’ 
“ Yes!—oh! for his sake whither 
Lir- would not I go?” 
and “ The deuce!—and does he know 
wn — of your being here, ma’am ?” 
« The day was appointed between 
» he us; but alas! alas! he flew not on the 
wings of love to receive me; can he 
ian! — be unfaithful? but no—too well I 
know his noble, his generous heart— 
and, § though sometimes mad with jealousy, 
1ew-  causeless as Othello’s.” 
ight “ He’s sometimes jealous, is he ?— 
the old beast !”” 
Pike, “ Oh, furious! in fits of that kind 
,aud he would scarcely seruple to slaughter 
itor; [ me.” 
, did “ Would he approve, do you think, 
of your going to the masquerade ?”’ 
3s, of * That is my fear. 1 almost ex- 
when @ pected him to join me there. That 
n at- was my motive for going; but, in- 
’mat- 
posed 
orror, 
ratus § Dr Wilkins had hurried over his 
ied to § daily visits more rapidly than usual, 
avenls, that he might return to his interesting 
n’t at- H patient at the White Lion. The ex- 
traordinary nature of the incident, 
rts to joiued to the uncommon beauty and 
re the @ Yery peculiar manners of the fair suf- 
gine.” f ferer, occupied the simple-minded Doc- 
escap- § ‘r so entirely that his advice on that 
indeed § ‘ay, we suspect, was not of much ya- 
There § tue. On his return to Monxom, as 
taking J herode up one of the narrow lanes 
D'Or @ lear the river, an old woman, coming 
yme?” ff out of a miserable hostelry called the 
» himm— ff Spotted Dog, beckoned him to stop. 
d have “Some confounded case of rheuma- 
less Ce-@ ism,” mouttered the Doctor, as he 
ve beet pulled up his horse.— Well, good 
where }@ Woman, what do you want ?”” 
nowi— “ There’s a gentleman as wishes to 
for that ¥e you up in the garret. He seems 
” ftarful bad—but says he remembers 
ike, she fi You very well.” 
« Why, “Is hein bed 2” enquired the Dac- 





Ww, dismounting and giving his sa- 
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Cuapter III. 


00° 
stead of his glowing speeches and 
glances of love and rapture, to be at- 
tacked with that sword !—to be insult- 
ed with these words !—to he left for 


dead upon the ground! Oh, Hug- 
gings, Huggings!— Was it right to 
treat me so?” ; 

While the young lady wept bitterly 
at the conclusion of her declamations, 
a new light seemed to break in upon 
Mr Pike. .‘ By Heavens, old Hug- 
gings is the murderer, after all! Jea- 
lousy—slaughter—sword—may I be 
hanged if he didn’t come to the mas- 
querade and stick this poor crazy 
young woman in a fit of the jealous ! 
I'll make him swing for it: ]'ll teach 
the rascal to spread reports when gen- 
tlemen are canvassing forthe crowner- 
ship. And the other murders—old 
Hamlet the jeweller, and that unhappy 
woman Mrs Moore—by dad! there 
hasn’t been such a scoundrel since 
Blue-beard!” 

The further precognition of Mr 
Pike was interrupted by the entrance 
ef Dr Wilkins. The amateur coroner 
gathered up his notes as fast as he 
eould, and issued forth from the White 
Lion to take what steps might be ne- 
cessary to bring our unfortunate friend 
Huggings to thegallows that his erimes 
had so richly deserved. 


gacious horse a stroke with his whip, 
that set it trotting gaily off to its own 
stable. 

“ La! no, sir; he be sitting up— 
but so queer, sir, that we think he be 
mad.” 


“© Mad—tipsy, perhaps; but let 
me see.” So saying, the Doctor went 
into the dingy parlour of the Spotted 
Dog, and was led up a winding and 
creaking staircase into a room light- 
ed from a small window in the roof. 
Seated on a truekle-bed, enveloped in 
a large black robe, was a figure which 
the darkness of the apartment did not 
allow the Doetor at first to distinguish 
very elearly. A hollow voice address- 
ed him while groping his way to the 
object of his visit,—~ Canst thou not 
minister to a mind diseased ?— Pluck 
from the memory a rooted sorrow, and 
cleanse the bosom of the perilous stuff 
that weighs upon the heart ?” 

“ Iadigestion—a kind of weight at 
the stomach, eh ?” said the Doctor, lay< 
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ing hold of the patient’s pulse; “a 
little physic will soon set you to rights. 
You are a little feverish.” 

« Throw physic to the dogs! Ill 
none on’t,” waved the stranger, shak- 
ing off the Doctor's hold, and starting 
up to his full height. Away, fond 
dreams! Richard’s himself again !” 

«¢ But, my good sir,” insinuated the 
Doctor, “ my dear Mr Richard, sit 
down quietly. You are evidently suf- 
fering under strong excitement. Some 
rest is absolutely required. I think 
you ought to lose a little blood.” 

The man made three or four strides 
through the room, and then, coming 
up to where the Doctor was standing, 
gazing in no little surprise, and some 
degree of alarm, at the movements of 
his patient, he groaned, in a sepulchral 
tone, “ I’ve done the deed. Did’st 
thou not hear a noise ?”” 

** No!” replied the Doctor, begin- 
ning to tremble,—* what deed do you 
mean ?”’ 

** Oh, I could a tale unfold, whose 
lightest word would harrow up your 
soul !”” 

«For God’s sake,” began Doctor 
Wilkins, now terribly afraid he was 


about to be made the depository of 
some dreadful secret,—‘“ if you wish 
to make any confession, let me send 


for another witness. There’s Mr Pike 
just round the corner—he can he here 
in a minute.” 

“No! ’tis with you my business is. 
How is she ?” 

s¢ Who ?” 

** Cecilia—the angel—Miss D’Or- 
ville.” 

* Oh!” said the Doctor, breath- 
ing more freely,—“ you know her 
then ?”’ 

*¢ Too well! Doubt that the stars 
are fire! Doubt that the sun doth 
move!” 

«* No doubt of it, as you observe,” 
said the Doctor, soothingly ; “ but 
about Miss D’ Orville?” . 

‘ T’ll cut her into pieces! She has 
fooled me to the top of my bent ; and 
if she wrong me, shall I not revenge ?” 

** Oh, then, it was you she met at 
the masquerade ?” 

_ © To be sure, sir,” replied the pa- 
tient, in a more subdued tone; “ and I 
wished to know how she was after the 
fright I gave her.” 

“She is doing very well,” said 
Wilkins; “ you need be in no alarm 
about any serious consequences, espe- 
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cially as she refuses to tell who the. 
person was that attacked her.” 

‘‘ She never told his name!” ex. 
claimed the patient, again relapsing 
into the heroics; “ but, psha! some. 
what too much of this. Henceforth, 
though that her jesses were my dear 
heart-strings, I’d tear her from my 
heart, and whistle her down the wind 
to prey at fortune.” 

“1 think so too,” chimed in Dr 
Wilkins, who could make neither 
head nor tail of the speech of his com. 
panion ; “ and how long may you have 
known the lady, sir?” 

“Tis now a year, sir,” replied the 
patient, ‘since she came to Daintry. 
Oh, how my eyes ached at her beauty! 
—0O, what an Ophelia!” 

«‘ Ophthalmia is the right name of 
it—is it a common disease there, sir?” 
enquired the medical listener, whose 
heart was in his profession. 

«« At that time, sir,” continued the 
enthusiast, without noticing the inter. 
ruption, “ I had no soul—a mere lump 
of half-animated matter, which stood 
behind a counter and distributed tea 
and sugar. I was a grocer, sir, ina 
topping way of trade. But Cecilia 
came, and my doom was fixed. For 
fifty years, sir, I had mistaken my vo- 
cation. I joined them.” 

‘Joined who, sir?” enquired the 
Doctor. 

«¢ Cecilia and her mother, and that 
murderer of my joys, young Altamont. 
They received me—for I paid all ex- 
penses—and Cecilia smiled. Oh, hea- 
vens, how she did smile!” 

«* And what did you do, sir ?”” 

«““ Why, they would’nt let me do 
much. They condemned me to all the 
villanous work—poisonings, swind- 
ling, and things of that sort. Fool, 
fool, that I was, to go on in sucha 
style so long !” 

Surprise and horror kept Doctor 
Wilkins in silence. 

“ Unhappy man!”’ he commenced— 

* And all this time, sir, Altamont 
and she were the lovers, while the old 
woman was nurse and chambermaid.” 

«‘ They had children, then?” el 
quired the Doctor. 

“© Who, sir ?” 

‘«¢ The lovers, as you call them—Al- 
tamont and this young woman. You 
said the lady was nurse.” 

“Perish the thought of horror!— 
no, she is purer than the icicle that 
hangs on Dian’s temple. At last, 6% 
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I grew tired, and asked her point- 
blank if she would accept my hand. 























































X- She laughed at me; and the old lady 
ig frowned and pouted, and called me a 
e- gallant gay Lothario, for I had been 
hy very particular to er. Gods! could 
ar human patience stand it! I grew 
ny rusty, and refused any more supplies 
nd of the needful. And this soon brought 
things to a crisis. 1 found out that 
Dr she and Altamont had resolved to leave 
her their companions. By the address on 
ym her trunks I found that this was their 
ave destination. Alas! my heart relent- 
ed. I followed them; at the masque- 
the rade I encountered her. I saw her 
try. darting pale lustre like the rainy 
ity! moon through her deep veil of silvery 
sorrow. She told me that Altamont 
e of had not arrived, but that on the mor- 
ir?” row he was to be reconciled to his 
hose father, who lived in the town, to make 
her his bride, and settle down in peace 
| the and happiness for ever, while I—oh, 
nter- the times are out of joint !”’ 
ump «“ Altamont’s father lives in this 
stood JF town, did you say ?’’ enquired the 
1 tea Doctor. “I know no person of that 
Jina name.” 
cilia “ Oh, but we all change our names, 
For @ youknow. In Daintry my name is 
y vo. @ Humphreys—but here I am Fitz- 
Harding—Miss D’Orville is Cecilia 
d the Wiggings—and Altamont is—Con- 
found the villain, I have forgotten his 
1 that J} tame—but his father, they say, is a 
mont, # gentleman, and rich. Oh, Cecilia, 
ill ex- #F you have broken my heart; the good- 
» hea- will of my business is sold to my suc- 
cessor—and tea’s every moment upon 
the rise !”” 
ne do “ And how do you mean to pro- 
all the J ceed to escape pursuit ?” 
swind- “ Pursuit! For what ?” 
Fool, 
such a 
Doctor §# But that worthy gentleman was in 
no condition to give advice to any 
nced— § one. His mind was so worried and 
tamont @ agitated with fears of the prying pro- 
the ald pensities of his neighbour, Mr Pike, 
maid. @ that he could get no rest. He took 
2” el: @ to studying a book, which contained 
the lives of persons hanged by mistake, 
and was immersed in his little back 
m—Al-§ parlour in the study of the Newgate 
. You ee when Mr Pike was announ- 
ced, 
rrori—}_ “ Mr Pike to call on me! I am 
cle that doomed to decimation to a certainty.” 
last, 1 “ Good-day, Mr Huggings,” said 
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*¢ All those murders and swindlings 
you talk of.” 

‘* Pshaw ! this is no time for joking. 
I retired to this obscure inn to hide 
myself till I should see the issue of 
this adventure.” 

‘“* But you tried to stab her at the 
masquerade ?”” 

“* Nonsense. In the agitation of 
the moment I forgot I had Macbeth’s 
dagger in my hand, and unfortunately 
touched her on the shoulder’”’ 

“« The lower portion of the thorax,” 
interposed Williams. 

‘* But as to stabbing her! Good gra- 





_ cious! I would as soon think of flying.” 


* You can’t think of flying too 
soon,” replied the literal Doctor Wil- 
kins, “ for my neighbour Pike is very 
active in the business, and will get 
you into trouble, if he possibly can.” 

“‘ Goto Cecilia,” said the now some- 
what rational Mr Humphreys, “and tell 
her I forgive her—that she shall hear of 
me no more—and that I am off by this 
night’s coach to try to buy back the 
good-will of my own shop. There’s 
some excellent gin here, Doctor—will 
you take a noggin?” 

Doctor Wilkins declined the prof- 
fered hospitality, and walked on to 
the White Lion, still very much puzz- 
led what to make of the wonderful 
tale he had heard. The last offer of 
Mr Humphreys, and the sight of an 
empty tumbler, partly explained the- 
extraordinary manner of his patient ; 
but what to conclude about the other 
things that had amazed him—the mur- 
ders and other horrible confessions— 
he did not know. He determined, af- 
ter once more seeing the fair sufferer 
in the White Lion, to go and consult 
his friend Mr Huggings. 


Pike, as he walked into the room; 
“‘ you guess, I suppose. why I call?” 
« No—that is, yes—can’t imagine 
indeed,” stammered Huggings, in vain 
attempting to appear unconcerned, 
while Pike’s eye was fixed on him with 
an expression of gratified malignity. 
“1 think it my duty to warn you 
to be careful in what you say,” con- 
tinued the disappointed coroner, “ as 
whatever you utter will be reported.” 
«© What’s the matter ?—-what do you 
mean?” cried Huggings, with a vain 
attemptat a bluster ; “‘ yourdemeanour 
is deteriorating to my respectability.” 
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«I hope you will clear yourself,” 
replied Pike; “ but appearances, I 
must say, are unfavourable. I’ve séen 
the girl.” 

«* Oh; have you?” 

«* And she confesses that it was on 
your account she came here.” 

«‘ Then she is the greatest incen- 
diary that ever prévaricated from the 
truth.” 

«‘ And she hints very intelligibly 
about your transactions in former 
times.” 

«“ The wretch!” exclaimed Hug- 
gings ; “how did she find them out :” 

“Now, Mr Huggings, think well 
before you answer my next. question 
Did you ever hear of Hamlet the 
jeweller ?” 

ss Yes.” 

«¢ He had a father?” 

“¢ It is natural to suppose so, or it is 
searcely in the course of probability 
that he should have been born.” 

«* Did you know him? The father, 
I mean.” - 

« No; never heard of him.” 

«© Nor of agentle lady married to a 
person called Moore? Now; refléct.”’ 

* Your interrogatories are most 
hyperborean and imposterous,” re- 
plied Mr Huggings. “ If this young 
woman has told every thing abotit me; 
there isn’t any thing further to be 
done.” 

«‘ Then you confess to all she has 
told me? You cut the old man to 
pieces, and choked the poor woman 
with a pillow ?” 

A dreadful presentiment of a false 
accusation, supported by strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and leading 
directly to the scaffold, rushed upon 
the usually magniloqient Mr Hug- 
gings, “ and chilled his heart and 
chained his tongue.” All he could 
say was, in a very resigned tone 
of voice—‘ Is the evidence very 
strong ?” 

Mr Pike was taken a little aback at 
the question, and thought it better to 
proceed with his examination, for he 
was unwilling to confess that as yet 
the accusation was unsupported by 
any proofs. 

«“ And you would, of course, be 
desirous to put the person who brings 
forward the charge out of the way ?” 
said Pike, in an insinuating voice. 

* Of course; any thing—half my 
fortune !” 


‘* And if they couldn’t be tempted 
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by that? If a young woman, for in 
stance, whom you havé deluded and 
ruined, comes here on your accouiit ; 
if you refuse to receive her ; and she, 
in revenge perhaps, for your conduct, 
impeaches you of high crimes and 
misdemeanotirs—if she is ready to 
swear to cértain murders by you com- 
mitted—if, I say, there is no other 
way of chécking her disclosures but 
by assassinating ——you understand 
me ?” 

‘© Not in the least.” 

“Perhaps you are right. I don't 
wish to entrap you; but as the fairest 
Way of bringitig things to an issue, I 
have arrangéd with Hobbs of the 
White Lion that the masquerade is 
to be repeated to-night. The young 
wothan; in tlie same dress as before, 
shall attend it, and I must insist on 
your doing the same. When you are 
confronted; we shall see whether, 
without any previous information, she 
will detect the person who tried to 
murder her in the dark alley. If she 
fails to recognise you, your declara- 
tions of ignorance will have more 
effect. In the mean-time good-day. 


The masquerade begins in an hour.” 


‘«* The brute!” grumbled Hugging 
as his visitor took his departure ; ‘his 
conduct is altogether murderous and 
metaphorical; and yet he will certainly 
Succeed in having me hanged, They 
may well call him Pike, for a pike is 
the most avaricious of all the quadru- 
peds that swim on the face on the 
earth!” 

We must now feturn to the White 
Lion, and leave the unhappy gentle. 
man to his preparations for the mas- 
querade ; for, after much cogitation, he 
resolved to put a bold face on the 
matter, and show that he was not 
afraid to meet his accusers. He de- 
termined to behave with the easy a 
surance of an innocent man, and for 
that purpose practised a few speeclies 
to be addressed to the young woman, 
one of which was to be accompanied 
by the offer of a glass of lemonade. 
Several times he essayed, with a tum- 
bler in his hand, to say, ‘ Will you 
imbibé some liquidated refreshment ?” 
arid, though his hand and voice shook 
a little at first, by dint of perseverance 
he acquired the power of presenting 
the beverage, and asking the question; 
with his usual firmtiess and ease. 

Doctor Wilkins had not been many 
minutes with his patient in No. 16, 
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wheti the door operied, ahd a hand- 
some, well-dressed young itian rushed 
into the room, and with an exclamation, 
“ Cecilia!” clasped the young lady 
in his arms. 

She, laying her hands upon his 
shoulders, and gazing on him, ex- 
claimed, ‘* My love, my lord, my life, 
my all, my” 

“ Husband, in a few days, Cecily,” 
said the young man, continuiiig the 
quotation ; “‘ but ’tis time, my dear girl 
that we left these absurd heroics atid 
spoke like sensible people. Who is 
this old gentleman ?” 

The introduction was perfornied, arid 
in a few minutes the masquerade inci- 
dent detailed in allits bearings. Cecilia 
D’ Orville, or, as she was now called, 
Cecily, spoke like a rational woman, 
the young man like a steady sehsible 
individual who had some earnest busi- 
ness on hand, 

“ Doctor Wilkins,” he said, “ you 
have shown so much kindness to this 
young lady, that I am induced to ask 
your advice on a very delicate point— 
Iwill not as yet tell you my name, but 
simply state my case. My father was 
a haberdasher in a country town, and 
realised a considerable fortune. But 
he was ambitious, and determined to 
beagentleman. He gave up the shop, 
and was just on the eve of purchasing 
an estate and commencing as the 
founder of an illustrious family, when 
the demon of the drama caught hold 
ofme. I found it in vain to resist the 
temptation, and, after a short struggle 
with filial duty and hopes of succession 
to Muddywell Grange, I betook me t 
the boards. For two or three years i 
lived on applause, till, having encoun- 
tered this young lady, who had adopte 
the same profession, but from better 
motives than mine, I occasionally 
thought of the comforts of a settle 
home, and a few broad acres on which 
to exercise my skill. I made enquiries, 
and found that my father, considering 
his dignity compromised by the step I 
-had taken, had left the neighbourhood 
altogether, even after having purchased 
the estate, and had settled in another 
part of the country. We are now on 
our way to him, and I am uncertain 
how to proceed, whether to write to 
apprize him of the visit, or to throw 
myself at once before him, and trust to 
his fatherly feelings for forgiveness.” 

Before Doctor Wilkins had time to 
give his decision the landlord came 
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ihto the room, aiid, with a face of mys: 
terious importance, conmrhutiicated the 
intelligence that Mr Piké had giver 
positive orders for the repetition of the 
masquerade, and insisted on Miss 
D’ Orville atténding it ii the same dtess 
as before. 

“ My Roxalana; Horatio;” whisper- 
ed the lady, in 4 parenthesis, —* you 
récollect my benefit ?” 

“ Tush!” replied the lover, ** foreet 
all thitigs of the kind.” 

“ But why is all this, Hobbs?” eis 
quired thé Doctor. 


“ Whiy; to find out, if possible; the 
ihurdeter ; for do you know; sir;” He 
added; lowering his voice; < there is 
jeason to spect Mr Hug: 


great 
gitigs.’ 

“ Ha!” exclaimed Horatio; with 4 
stait. “ But stay, let us be careful, 
Cecily, dnd this may turi but to otit 
advantage. Do as they tell you; and 
leave thé rest to tie.” 

It was tiow speedily resolved t6 
comply with Mr Pike’s request; and; 
accordingly, préparations weré thadé as 
rapidly as possible, and by the appoiiit: 
ed hour, the whole party, Doctor Wil- 
kins included, found themselves in thé 

arden’ of the White Lion, where 4 
humerous compaily were assembled in 
expectation of something sttange. 

t Pike, in a black domiho, attend: 
ed by four or five stout fellows in dif 
ferent disguises, stationed himself néa? 
tle Indidn Queen, having determined, 
in the execution of his duty, to arrest 
aiiy perSon she poitted out to him as 
the assassin of the previous night. 
With a jaunty air, and beating a tum- 
bler of letidtiade on a salver, a tall 
figure was observed Leer | the 
throne where Cecilia had taken her 
seat. A flowing tobe, buckled in at 
the waist, 4 crooked stimitat, a long 
beard and magnificent turban, forthed 
the dress of the Turkish bashaw, who, 
with a profound salaam, was beginning 
his address, when the glaring eye of 
Mr Pike, fixed on him with the scowl 
of a demon, suddenly overcame his re- 
solution, and he stammered scarcely 
intelligibly, while his hand shook the 
tumbler off the salver. ‘ Will you— 
imbibe—some — some —liquidated —” 
The light-gray eye flickered through 
the peep-hole of the false-face, the 
voice, lost in the hollow pasteboard, 
and deepened in the intensity of 
his agitation into a low hum, startled 
Cecilia, and recalled the enthusiastic 
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Humphreys so vividly, that she had 
no doubt that dangerous lunatic stood 
before her, and she screamed, *‘ Save 
me—save me! that wretch bas come 
again !” ; 

In an instant Mr Pike and his as- 
sistants had seized on the alarmed 
Turk ; and, on stripping off his vizard, 
what was the astonishment of the quiet 
people of Monxom, who had been kept 
in darkness as to the suspicions enter- 
tained by Mr Pike, to see, in the convict- 
ed assassin, their respectable townsman, 
the inhabitant of the best house, the 
proprietor of the only gig, the worthy 
and wealthy Mr Huggings!) That in- 
dividual’s behaviour was certainly not 
calculated to dispel their surprise. 
Instead of manfully resisting the at- 
tempt to arrest him, he gave himself 
up at once ; and, indeed, by his actions, 
seemed almost to acquiesce in the 
justice of the accusation. Mr Pike 
conducted his prisoner into a private 
room, and invited the presence of Ce- 
cilia and her party. 

** There can be no further doubt of 
who the perpetrator of this murder is, 
at all events,” said Mr Pike; “ the re- 
cognition was instantaneous. But we 
must proceed regularly.” He, accord- 


dingly, took a chair and went on. “I 
find from the confession of your maid- 
servant, miss, that, last night, when you 
were attacked, you exclaimed, ‘ Hug- 


gings.’ Is that true?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Cecilia, who 
leaned on the arm of a masked figure. 

“‘ Bloodthirsty and allegorical!” mut- 
tered the prisoner. 

« It was at Huggings’s request you 
came here ?”’ pursued Pike. 

«It was.” 

« He loved you?” 

«* Yes—he said so.” 

Huggings’s turned up his eyes to the 
ceiling. 
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“Perjury and defaleation of the 
grossest kind! She has no vora- 
city.” 

“He asked you to marry him, 
and you consented?” continued Mr 
Pike. 

“Ts.” 

«But when you came here there 
were difficulties thrown in the way. He 
delayed the marriage ?” 

“« He did.” 

But the patience even of the meek 
Huggings could stard this no longer. 

“What do you mean, you false. 
tongued hyperbole? How the devil 
did I delay your marriage ?”’ 

“« My dear father,” said the masked 
figure, kneeling and throwing away 
his vizard,— by our waiting for your 
consent to mine.” 

“ Horace!” exclaimed Mr Hug- 
gings,—* you here!” 

*« Yes, sir,” replied the young man, 
** and only anxious for your forgive. 
ness for having left you so long. I 
can clear up all this,” he added, turn. 
ing to Mr Pike. 

**Can you?” cried the father ; * get 
me out of this predicament, and I will 
forgive every thing.” 

This, as the reader may imagine, was 
no very difficult task. In a few days 
fires were blazing comfortably in Mud. 
dywell Grange, and Mr Huggings, after 
a short visit to the young people, re- 
sumed his old manner of life in Monxom 
—though it was remarked that thence. 
forward he was a good deal more cha- 
ritable in his surmises ; for, as he very 
often remarked, ‘ It is only the dele- 
terious themselves that are severe in 
the instruction they put on_ other 
people's conduct. For instance, there's 
that fellow Pike would believe any ob- 
liquity in another ; and, of all the ras. 
cals the universe ever saw, Pike is cer- 
tainly the worst.” 
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CORY’S ANCIENT FRAGMENTS, &c. 


Ir the Phonetic system of hiero- 
glyphic interpretation, founded on the 
sagacious conceptions of De Sacy, 
Akerblad, Young, and Champollion, 
be admitted as authentic, the result 
constitutes, perhaps, the most singular 
literary phenomenon that has distin- 
guished any age. It is no less than 
the recovery from Egyptian darkness 
of a continued series of contemporary 
historicaland mythological documents, 
extending through a period of two 
thousand years, from the age of the 
earliest inspired writings to that of the 
present Coptic versions. 

Unlike the usual progress of disco- 
very, in which the steps that ultimately 
lead to truth are often separated by 
centuries, the revival of Egyptian li- 
terature burst upon the learned world 
like a meteor. A few quickly-ascer- 
tained and well-established facts su- 
perseded and replaced the speculations 
and hypothetical principles of ages, 
leaving us to seek the principles from 
the results, and in this respect placing 
Egyptian discovery on an inductive 
foundation, similar to that on which 
the natural sciences have been reared. 
The suddenness of the discovery has 
occasioned the claims of contempora- 
ries (as distinct from each other as 
those of Kepler and Newton) to be 
confounded, and given birth to feel- 
ings of petty jealousy among the scho- 
Jars and philosophers of rival nations, 
from which the possessors of learning 
and original resources ought to be 
exempt, at least on questions of public 
and literary interest. 

There are few of our English read- 
ers who have not seen the pillar of 
Rosetta—(complete copies of which, 
with unequalled facilities for the study 
of its contents, will be found in the 
atlas of Count Robiano’s work, and in 
Mr Sharpe’s “‘ Egyptian Inscriptions,” 


London, 1836)—or who are unac- 
quainted with its history as a trophy 
of national glory, and with the multi- 
plied details of the steps by which this 
extraordinary record became progres- 
sively elucidated.* We shall, there- 
fore, limit our remarks on this part of 
the question to the placing of these 
several steps in a point of view that 
will render apparent the distinct claims 
and mutual obligations of the deci- 
pherers. 

The Greek version of this record at 
once put the learned in possession of 
its nature and import—that of a triple 
version of the same decree, in the Hie- 
roglyphic, the Enchorial (the national 
or popular), and the Greek texts ; en- 
graved copies of which were deposited 
in the temples of the several orders of 
Egyptian gods, in the ninth year of 
the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes, B.c. 
196.¢ An enquiry which had resisted 
the hypotheses of ages, was thus in a 
moment placed on a solid and practi- 
cal footing. Learned men had the 
absolute contents, or rather substance 
of the two Egyptian texts before them 


*in the Greek version ; and their task 


was to identify the relative portions of 
each of the former—the three inscrip- 
tions, though more or less mutilated, 
being fortunately complete enough for 
this purpose, in the hands of the in- 
defatigable. scholars who undertook 
it. This was first partially effected 
im the Enchorial by the venerable 
Silvestre de Sacy, who, although we 
never heard of him as a claimant in 
the struggle for precedence in the dis- 
covery, became in reality its founder, 
in consequence of having detected the 
Enchorial groups answering to the 
Greek names, Alexander and Alexan- 
dria. The characters composing these 
names were analysed by M. Akerblad, 
the Swedish resident at Rome, who 
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likewise identified and resolved the en- 
chorial groups corresponding with the 
names of Ptolemy, Berenice, and others 
in the Greek version ; and an Encho- 
rial alphabet of about fifteen well-as- 
certained characters was thus obtained 
beforé Young or Champollion appear- 
in the arena. As, however, the in- 
scription contained & much greater va- 
riety of characters, and the apparent 
suppression of vowels in the Egyptian 
words was tlien unknown, thé rest of 
the inscription resisted the alphabet of 
Akerblad ; and the decipherment was 
relifiquished till taken up by Dr Tho- 
mas Young, who improved on the 
former alphabet, and was the first to 
ascertain the general corréspondencies 
of the Greek and Enchorial texts, from 
thé recurrence of the groups obviously 
answering to the words most frequently 
repeated in the Greek; as; and, hing; 
Piolemy,; Egypt, and others. The 
use of the alphabet, however, extend- 
ef little beyond the resolution of the 
Enchorial proper nates, until Cham- 
pollion stepped into the field. 

How much these results depended 
on the previous efforts of Akerblad is 
sufficiently obvious ; yet we are not 
aware that this gentleman has had his 
due share of credit, as one of the prin- 
cipal originators of a discovery the 
more splendid results of which were 
reserved for other hands. 

Dr Young’s néxt important step was 
to atialyse the Hieroglyphics. His first 
attempt was directed to the characters 
contained in the ellipses, which had 
been long suspected to involve the 
royal name of Ptolemy. In this he 
was matetially aided by the cursive 
imitations of the same characters ii 
the Enchorial name; and his siccess 
with this name amounted to proof, as 
well as with the name of Queen Bere- 
nice, which appeared in the drawings 
from the ciéling of the temple of Kar- 
nak, published by the French Coim- 
mission. A Hieroglyphic alphabet, or 
syllabary of thirteen sounds, deduced 
principally from these names, was the 
result. In the composition of this al- 
phabet; some of the charatters, wWére, 
however, passed over ; whilé syllabic 
of alphabetic values were assigned to 
the rest; as thé composition of the 
names appeared to require: and, al- 
though subsequent experience con- 
firmed the latter (2. e. the six assumed 
alphabetic values), the want of unifor- 
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mity in this first attempt at a hiero. 
glyphic alphabet, rendered it inappli- 
cable to the purposes of general deci- 
pherment: so that out of twenty. 
seyen royal hieroglyphic names and 
titles, of which the supposed interpre- 
tation is given in Dr Young’s exposi- 
tion, published in the Supplement to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, in 1819, 
those of Ptolemy and Béretice alone 
stood the test of the phonetic system 
when fully established by Champol- 
lion; unless we except the name of 
Thothities, which Dr Young inferred 
from the symbol of the god Thoth, 
contained in it, and having the usual 
syllabic value of the names of the 
gods when found compounded in 
those of the kings. To this extent 
Dr Young was the founder of hiero- 
glyphie discovery. The reader will 
liere observe, that the cases of Aker- 
bald’s encliorial, and Young’s hiero- 
glyphic alphabets, when applied to 
the purposes of further decipherment, 
were nearly parallel, while in both in- 
statices valid foundations were laid for 
the established Egyptian alphabets. 
Nor was Dr Young less successful 
with the hieroglyphic ideograms (or 
symbolic characters direct and indi- 
rect), many of which he determined 
with a sagacity which anticipated 
proofs that were then unattainable and 
uncontemplated, and could only re- 
sult from a matured phonetic system. 
It is true, that his interpretation some- 
times reversed or transposed the mean- 
ing of the symbols; yet his exposi- 
tions of the general sense of the groups 
are, in many instances, almost incre- 
dibly correct. His success was, per- 
haps, the most unexceptionable with 
regard to the hieroglyphic notation ; 
the principles of which he accurately 
determined, besides fixing the meaning 
of several of the grammatical signs: 
so that, although from happy infer- 
ences rather than from investigation on 
principle, his claims as the immediate 
parent of hieroglyphic discovery are 
indisputable, and can afford to admit 
the obligations due to De Sacy and 
Akerblad; his pioneers in the under- 
taking, not less than to relinquish 
aiiy property in the matured system 
of phonetic interpretation ; which, 
though clearly growing out of his 
(Dr Young's) results, is founded on 
principles to which his method of ana- 
lysis could never haye conducted. 
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The next remarkable circumstancé 
to be tioticed is, that M. Champollion; 
in his publication of 1821, (which was 
suppressed, and for our knowledge of 
the existence of which We are be- 
holden to M. Klaproth,*) two years 
after that of Dr Young's exposition, 
denied the existence of the phonetic 
principles; of which he soon became 
the great itiaturer ; insisting that the 
sacred Egyptian characters were 
« signs of things, not sigtis of sounds.” 
In a a ea appeared his 
letter to M. Dacier,t a cornposition 
displaying genius and acqtiirements of 
the highest order, in which the public 
were presented with an extended hiero- 
glyphic as well as an ettchorial alpha- 
bet, grourided on uniform principles, 
and capable of universal application, 
at least so far as the decipherment of 
proper names. 

The immediate cause of Chamipol- 
lion’s change of opinion, and of his 
rapid sticcess, must not here be passed 
over, although he appears himself to 
have lost sight of it. It is precisely 
analogous to that which pointed out 
to Akerblad the groups from whence 
lie detived the first enchorial alpha- 
bet. The name of Cleopatra was 
cléatly identified by Mr Bankes on 
the obelisk brought by Belzoni from 
Phile, by theans of a laborivuis com- 
parison of monuments, founded on 
Dr Young’s previous detection of thé 
names of Ptolemy and Berenice, and 
confirmed by a Greek inscription on 
the base of the obelisk. A lithogra- 
phic copy of the inscription, having 
the identified name indicated in pen- 
cil, was transmitted by Mr Bankes to 
thé Institute, through M. Letronne: 
and this new name, beiiig subjected 
to analysis by Champollion, was found 
to correspond letter for letter with the 
Greek of Cleopatra; and in agree- 
ment with the fotos of the sanie cha- 
ractéers, so far as they appeared in the 
namés of Ptolemy and Berenice.{ It 
also supplied the alphabetic value of 
most of the hieroglyphics which Dr 
Young éither mistook or passed over. 
The number of letter-valuées thiis ob- 
tained was found enough for the re- 
solution of other Greek and Roman 
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names. Each name; a8 it gave wa 
before the systetn, added somethin 
to the alphabet, wiitil a complete an 
consistent phonetic series was form- 
éd, capable of unlimited application. 
It is to be regretted that Champollion 
should have suppressed his obligation 
to Mr Bankes, and rested his alleged 
discovery of the name on the Greek 
inscription, which; of itself, could not 
have indicated the particular shield of 
Cleopatra among several contained in 
the hieroglyphics ; not less than that 
he shoiild aft to have been oily 
anticipated in publication, not in dis- 
covery, by Dr Young—with such con- 
clusive proof to the contrary in exist- 
ence as that adduced by Klaproth. 
His rapid and masterly conception of 
the system, and resolution of its prin- 
ciples, when once he saw occasion to 
admit their existence, makes it all his 
own, without interfering with the 
‘metits of those who had previously 
demonstrated the existence of those 
principles, but were not so fortunate 
as to resolve them, or to form just 
conclusions regarding theit extent. 
It appears that eight moniths only in- 
terveried between Champollion’s first 
acquaintance with the obelisk of Phi- 
le, and the promulgation of his letter 
to M. Dacier, that is from January to 
September, 1822: aud, when this 
brief interval is compared with the 
matured results of that memoir, the 
latter must be viewed as amongst the 
most surprising examples of genius 
and industry on record. Had not the 
question been thus taken up by such 
a man as Champollion, it is sufficiently 
clear that it could never have advan- 
ced beyond Dr Young's inferential 
exposition of 1819. It seems, on the 
other hand, quite improbable that, 
weré it not for that exposition, fol- 
lowed up by the detection of thé 
group representing tlie name of Cleo- 
patra, Champollion’s views would 
ever have received a right direction. 
The grand step was tow taken ; 
and thenceforward the elucidation of 
hieroglyphic remains proceeded with 
rapidity. The monuments of the 
Pharaohs, and of their Grecian and 
Roman successors, were classed ac- 
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cording to their respective antiquity, 
and the progress of Egyptian art de- 
termined. From this decisive epoch, 
Dr Young, aided by the systematic 
labours of Champollion, directed his 
studies successfully and almost exclu- 
sively to the enchorial manuscripts ; 
acquiring new and unanswerable proofs 
that his efforts were rightly directed, 
and crowning these efforts, and the 
labour of his valuable life, with his 
“Rudiments of an Egyptian Dic- 
tionary,’ in the enchoral character, 
which appeared as a supplement to the 
Rev. H. Tattam’s “ Grammar of the 
Egyptian Language,” in 1836. He, 
nevertheless, continued to collect and 
publish much original hieroglyphic 
materials ;* leaving the interpretation 
of them to his more successful rival. 
But we feel called upon to state, by 
way of a slight counterpoise to the 
peccadilloes of Champollion, that Dr 
Young never fully admitted the au- 
thenticity of a system which supplied 
the defects of his own original and 
fundamental conceptions; we mean 
with regard to the phonetic Aierogly- 
phics. For, our learned countryman 
speedily agreed to his rival’s compre- 
hensive views in regard to the general 
alphabetic force of the enchorial cha- 
racters, as his ulterior researches and 
publications demonstrate ; and in this 
respect, like Champollion, he found it 
necessary to relinquish his original 
opinion, that both the hieroglyphic 
and enchorial characters were ideo- 
graphic, or signs of things rather than 
of sounds, with the exception of limited 
alphabets, or syllabaries, used for the 
expression of proper names and words 
in foreign languages. 

The original discoverers assumed 
the Coptic to be the language of the 
hieroglyphics ; and if the existing Cop- 
tic be the legitimate representative of 
the tongue of the Pharaohs—a fact 
admitted by all, except those scholars 
whose delight is to amuse themselves 
with startling theories,—the chain of 
Egyptian literature, during a period 
of 3600 years, or from about the eigh- 
teenth century before the Christian 
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era until the present time, would 
appear unbroken; and it furnishes a 
parallel coequal in antiquity and dura- 
tion with the sacred and profane lite- 
rature of the rest of the world. 

The Coptic versions of the Scrip- 
tures present us with the Coptic or 
Egyptian dialects, as they were known 
in the age of the latest hieroglyphic 
inscriptions and enchorial writing, 
(when the enchorial or ancient na- 
tional character, became finally super- 
seded by the present Coptic alphabet), 
and, consequently, with the data for 
rendering the hieroglyphic and en- 
chorial alphabets, if well established, 
available for the interpretation of the 
latter inscriptions and papyri; and, 
more remotely, in reference to those 
of the ages before the language had 
suffered the changes and corruptions 
necessarily incidental on the sojourn- 
ment of the Jewish nation, and the 
successive Persian, Macedonian, and 
Roman dominations. For, it is not to 
be supposed that the tongue of the 
Pagan inhabitants, the authors of the 
inscriptions and of the enchorial manu- 
scripts, remained in its original pu- 
rity at atime when that of the Chris- 
tians (whose descendants of the pre- 
sent day proclaim themselves, by their 
physical conformation, to be the true 
representatives of their mummied and 
sculptured ancestors) was a mongrel 
language; retaining, however, un- 
questionable proofs of its descent. We 
here differ from the opinion of Cham- 
pollion and his disciples, that the in- 
scriptions present no variation of lan- 
guage from the age of Sesostris till 
that of Antoninus ; and we fully agree 
with MM. Klaprotht and Janelli,t 
that under the Pharaohs, the Persians, 
the Ptolemies, and the Cesars, it was, 
to acertain extent, different ; although 
we cannot, with the first-mentioned 
writer, consent to follow the course of 
corruption to the Arabian domination, 
(Examen, p. 16), having before us the 
Biblical versions four centuries older. 

We must likewise dissent, until evi- 
dence be adduced to the contrary, from 
the view advanced by Janelli, Count 
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Robiano,* and the learned author of 
the treatise on “ The Enchorial Lan- 
guage of Egypt,’”’t that the sacerdotal 
and vulgar tongues—the hieroglyphic 
and enchorial—were radically different 
languages. Ancient writers uniformly 
speak of the several kinds of writing 
or letters (yeaupara) used in Egypt, 
not of several /anguages, as Herodo- 
tus, Manetho, Eratosthenes, the Ko- 
setta Inscription, Diodorus, Clemens, 
and Porphyry. Manetho, as quot- 
ed by Josephus and Syncellus,t in- 
deed, mentions the sacred and vul- 
gar dialects; but this we believe to 
refer to a difference between the hiero- 
graphic and enchorial, not much, 
if at all, exceeding that between the 
existing dialects of the Coptic ; a dif- 
ference probably arising from the su- 
perior antiquity of the hierographic. 
Eratosthenes calls the language of the 
sacred Theban sculptures, simply “the 
Egyptian ;”§ and Tacitus acquairits 
us that the exploits of the great 
Rhampses, were sculptured in the lan- 
guage of the country—patrium ser- 
monem,4—the word patrium being 
here equivalent to that of * Enchorial”’ 
on the pillar of Rosetta, in reference 
to the national characters. So, Por- 


phyry (de Vita Pythagor.) tells us, 
there were three modes of writing 
“ the /anguage of the Egyptians.” 
Egypt, like all other primitive na- 
tions, had its peculiar race and lan- 
guage, and, like most of them, its se- 


veral families and dialects. The first 
of these propositions is demonstrable 
from the ethno-geographical detail of 
the tenth chapter of Genesis, in which 
we find those names of the offspring 
of Mizraim, Pathrusim, Naphtuhim, 
Caphtorim, &c., which were perpetu- 
ated in the chorographical nomencla- 
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ture of Egypt: the second, from the 
proved existence of three distinct dia- 
lects, in the age of the versions alluded 
to above—the Bashmuric, or lower 
Egyptian ; the Sahidic, or Thebaic ; and 
the Coptic, properly so called, or the 
Memphitic. This last-mentioned fact 
is conclusive for the antiquity of the 
parent tongue, however varied or cor- 
rupted in its descent ; while it is con- 
firmed by another fact not less remark- 
able, because in complete keeping with 
the results of hieroglyphic discovery. 
The alphabet used in the expression of 
the several dialects, although consider- 
ably exceeding the Greek alphabet, 
from which it is mainly derived, in 
length, when reduced to its inter- 
changeable letters, is found to repre- 
sent the primitive hieroglyphic alpha- 
bet, which does not go beyond twelve 
or thirteen original sounds. In fine, 
the Bashmuric, so far as the scanty 
remains of that rude dialect permit us 
to judge, is the nearest existing repre- 
sentative of the hieroglyphic of the 
monuments, and the Sahidic of the 
Demotic or Enchorial inscriptions ; 
while the Coptic or Memphitic seems 
to supply a further link in descent by 
its closer affinity with the language of 
the Ptolemies. This philological de- 
partment of the enquiry has been ma- 
terially promoted by the valuable 
Coptic lexicons of Tattam** and Pey- 
ron, and by the hieroglyphic researches 
of Salvolini, Rosellini, Wilkinson, and 
Sharpe. 

We have thus traced the materials 
from the quarry to the edifice; noti- 
cing the several stages of the discovery, 
from its birth until it became an avail- 
able and profitable appendage to his- 
torical literature—so far as appeared 
necessary to enable our readers to se- 
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parate, and to form a just view of, the 
claims of the original promoters. 
Without waiting further to follow the 
various steps whereby our acquaint- 
ance with the Egyptian language has 
been advanced, and the method of 
hieroglyphic analysis improved upon, 
we shall at once direct the attention 
of our readers to the historical frame- 
work by which, as already intimated, 
the phonetic system has been mainly 
rendered available to the purposes of 
history, through the chronological re- 
ference of the monuments and of the 
sculptured representations of different 
ages. 

It is now just twenty years since 
the first discovery by Mr Bankes of 
the most remarkable and important 
of all the known hieroglyphic records 
—the chronological succession of the 
Pharaohs, recorded on portions of 4 
wall in a ruined palace at Abydos. 
The original fragments, in common 
with the fundamental record of Ro- 
setta, are now the property of our Na- 
tional Museum—an acquisition which, 
for antiquity and Aistorical interest 
and importance, may be almost ranked 
with an original autograph of the Pen- 
tateuch, or the Book of Judges. 

It was immediately obvious that the 
former (the Tablet of Abydos) con- 
sisted of series of royal names or titles 
enclosed in elliptical scrolls, like the 
Ptolemaic names and titles on the pil- 
lar of Rosetta, and other monu- 
ments; and Dr Young fell into the 
mistake of connecting the termina- 
tion of those lists with the time of 
Psammetichus and his successors, who 
preceded the Persian conquest in the 
sixth century before the Christian 
era, because the prenominal shield of 
the Soane sarcophagus, and of the 
tomb whence it was derived (that 
opened by Belzoni), which Dr Young 
had erroneously referred to Psamunis, 
the successor of Pharaoh Necho, oc- 
cupied the third place from the con- 
clusion of the middle line of the Tablet. 

The improved principles of Cham- 
pollion, however, soon corrected this 
mistake ; and that scholar ascertained, 
that, instead of a series of phonetic 
names, as Dr Young had conjectured, 
the Tablet of Abydos represented a 
succession of royal titles or prefixes, 
the same which appeared connected 
with the respective phonetic names of 
their possessors, on separate monu- 
ments; and which are by this most 
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remarkable record referred ta the same 
order of succession in which they are 
found in history. 

The termination of the Tablet was, 
by this discovery, at once raised from 
the close of the monarchy to that of 
the great eighteenth dynasty of The. 
ban kings; and, as the shields which 
appear on most of the principal mo. 
numents were found registered on this 
record, the probable antiquity and the 
relative ages of those monuments, and 
consequently the progress of Egyptian 
art, soon became settled questions. 

The general principles of the hiero- 
glyphic chronological records were 
ascertained, and the second grand 
step, not less important than that 
which proved a hieroglyphic alphabe- 
tic system, was taken. And although 
in Champollion’s reference of the ¢a- 
talogued monumental series tg histary, 
he committed some mistakes and over- 
sights not less glaring than those of 
Dr Young, the fact was indisputable, 
that we had before us a contemporary 
hieroglyphic index to the chronology 
of the monuments, which belonged toa 
that remote age to which the voice of 
history refers the glory of ancient 
Egypt. 

The discovery of other contempo- 
rary hieroglyphic lists, by Mr Wilkin- 
son and Mr Burton, (in the temple of 
Karnak, the palaces of the Memno- 
nium and Medinet Abon, and the 
tombs at Benihassan), although not 
so methodically disposed as that of 
Abydos, soon abundantly authenticat- 
ed the latter ; and, moreover, extended 
the existing portion of it both in as, 
cent and descent; and the partial 
errors of Champollion were rectified 
by our countrymen. The original 
scope of the Tablet of Abydos, and the 
number of royal shields that it con- 
tained, were manifest, notwithstanding 
the obliteration of the commence- 
ment; and the deficient portion was 
supplied from the other lists, in the 
copy published in the second part of 
the second volume of the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Literature, by 
Mr Cullimore. It was found, that ia 
this Tablet, and the supplemental re- 
cord of Medinet Abon, we possess an 
original chronological series, ascend- 
ing thirteen reigns above the acces- 
sion of Amos and the eighteenth dy- 
nasty, and, descending nineteen reigns 
below that of Ames— being. seven 
reigns below the point at which the 
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Tablet of Abydos terminates. In other 
words, we have before us the sculptur- 
ed original of the succession, descend- 
ing to the close of the nineteenth dy- 
nasty of Diospolitest, which Josephus 
has transcribed from Manetho the 
Egyptian historian, in his first book 
against Apion; and which Josephus, 
in commen with all original authori- 
ties, refers to the thousand years which 
separated the ages of Abraham and 
Solomon,t including the founders of all 
the great sculptured monuments. Such 
were the sources whence Manetho de- 
clares that his history of the dynas- 
ties, founded on the records of the 
Egyptian Temples, was originally de- 
rived: so that a more complete corro- 
boration of ancient history than that 
which has been so wonderfully restor- 
ed to us, cannot well be imagined. 
Had not the statements of Manetho, 
Josephus, and similar passages of pri- 
mitive history descended to us, these 
extraordinary monumental records, 
which, as already noticed, have no 
parallel for antiquity and importance, 
except in the contemporary sacred an- 
nals of the Jews, would necessarily: 
have remained for ever an insoluble, 
or, perhaps, unnoticed mystery, and 
phonetic discovery been useless for 
probing the history of remote ages. 
Such statements prepare us for the 
previous question, without which no 
discovery was ever matured—what it 
is that we expect—to what definite 
end are our enquiries directed? The 
expectation of a phonetic system of 
hieroglyphics was natural. Its exist- 
ence was even asserted by ancient 
writers, although hardly suspected by 
the moderns, till the Egyptian and 
Greek texts of the pillar of Rosetta 
were seen in juxtaposition. The ex- 
pectation that the same hieroglyphics 
contained records important to history, 
was also natural; and that such was 
the fact was equally asserted by the 
ancients—Egyptian, Greek, and Ro- 
man. But in the absence of the his- 
torical counterparts, this expectation 
would have been vague and useless. 
With the Greek version of the pillar 
of Rosetta before them, the ingenuity 
of decipherers replaced the wanting 
phonetic powers of the characters ; 
but no ingenuity could have replaced 
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the Greek versions of these royal 
names, which, by connecting them- 
selves with a series of titular Indices, 


. in the order in which these appear in 


the tablets, give us historical combina- 
tions of words whereby to test the 
alphabetical ; and hence supply us in a 
limited, but, for the purposes of history, 
most effectual manner, with the lan- 
guage to which the phonetic principles 
are applicable ; and thus elicit new 
proofs of the authenticity of these 
principles, and of the integrity of an- 
cient historians, as well as materials 
for rectifying their oversights. 

In effect, the hieroglyphic and Greek 
versions of the succession, provide us 
with means for testing and proving the 
phonetic system, not obtainable from 
any other source. We have, on the 
one hand, an original series of words, 


‘ and, on the other, the same series writ- 


ten out in Greek characters, with pro- 
bably few variations beyond those 
arising from the pronunciation of the 
scribes. Every word, or at least its 
place, is identified. This could alone 
result from corresponding tables of 
proper names. No accumulation of ver- 
sions of common language—of words 
and phrases which change their order 
in the hands of every translator, could 
be in the least degree so effectual ; and 
we are accordingly far more certain of 
the corresponding words of the hiero- 
glyphic and Greek lists of succession, 
than we are, or perhaps ever can be, 
of the corresponding words of any two 
of the three versions of the fundamental 
record of Rosetta, however certain of 
the general identity in substance. 

We are now arrived at the work 
which has given occasion for the pre- 
sent article. Mr Cory’s ‘“ Ancient 
Fragments,” already often referred to, 
consist of a collection of those state- 
ments from primitive writers, on which 
the expectations of the historical dis- 
coverer are based—equally those of 
the decipherer of the brick tablets of 
Babylon and Nineveh, and the sculp- 
tured records of Persepolis, as those 
of the hieroglyphic decipherer, and 
which shed reciprocal light on each 
other. This collection, moreover, con- 
tains the several versions and varied 
readings of such statements, which, 
although not unattended by omissions 





* Ancient Fragments, p. 130 and 172, &c. 
+ Jos. Antiq. |, viii. c. 6, Contra Apion, lib, 1. Anc. Frag. p, 159, 169, et seq. 
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and imperfections, from which no com- 
pilation of so much difficulty and re- 
search can be exempt, are brought to- 
gether in a far more accessible, digested, 
and useful form, than any in which 
they have before appeared. 

The Egyptian department is, under 
present circumstances, the most attrac- 
tive. The dynasties of Manetho, of 
which we now possess many in the 
texts of the original contemporary 
sculptures, appear in all the forms in 
which they are found scattered in 
ancient writers, disposed in parallel 
columns; so that the opening of an 
octavo page stands in the place of the 
folios of Josephus, Eusebius, Syncellus, 
and Sealiger, which are inaccessible to 
all but. the slaves of literature at home, 
and altogether so to travellers abroad, 


To these are added the collateral state- 


ments of Sanchoniatho, Herodotus, 
Diodorus, Eratosthenes, and the old 
Egyptian chronicle, Cheremon, Arta- 
panus, and Apion of Alexandria; to- 
gether with the historical and scientific 
fragments relating to Egypt, which are 
to be found in other Greek and Roman 
authorities. 

By a fortunate coincidence of cir- 
cumstances, the labours of Mr Cory 
were directed to this collection soon 
after those of the hieroglyphic de- 
cipherers originated, and were brought 
to partial maturity nearly in time to 
meet the historical wants of the latter ; 
for, previously to the appearance of 
the first edition in 1828, although the 
general principles of the hieroglyphic 
records of succession had been ascer- 
tained by Champollion, the method of 
applying these principles was still in 
its infancy, nor had the collateral and 
connecting records of Karnak, Beni- 
hassan, and Medinet Abon, brought 
to light through the zeal of our anti- 
quarians resident in Egypt, been at 
that period discovered. 

An authentic copy of the dynasties 
according to Africanus, was by this 
useful volume placed in the hands of 
enquirers and travellers ; and this was 
accompanied by the fragments of Ma- 
netho from Josephus, the remains of 
the Theban chronicle of Eratosthenes, 
of the old Egyptian chronicle, and of 
the correlative Phcenician record of 
Sanchoniatho. The mutilated and 
corrupted transcripts of chronologers 
were thus far replaced by genuine 
data, and the labours of enquirers into 
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hieroglyphic history, both at home and 
abroad, promoted by easy access to 
the originals, unembarassed by spe- 
culation. 

In 1832 appeared the enlarged se- 
cond edition of the collection; and, 
although a lustrum has now passed 
over our heads since this work has 
been in the hands of the learned world, 
and been silently and effectively pro- 
moting the labours of the historical 
student, we are not aware that it has 
hitherto been made known to the ge- 
neral reader as such a work deserves ; 
but it is never too late to do justice to 
a treatise of the first literary necessity. 

The present edition came out after 
the sun of the two original hiero- 
glyphic discoverers had set for ever, 
but at the height of the Egyptian 
race; and it has contributed more 
than any other work of the times to 
render that a useful race for the pur- 
poses of history, by presenting the 
written versions of the recovered hiero- 
glyphic records in all the forms in 
which history has transmitted them. 
The first edition has been augmented 
fourfold, and the versions and author- 
ities which we have already mentioned, 
together with many others relating to 
Egyptian and contemporary history, 
have been added to its contents. Nor 
ought we to omit noticing the scien- 
tific fragments from Ptolemy, Censo- 
rinus, Theon, Berossus, and other writ- 
ers, all bearing on the same historical 
system. 

But a few observations on Egyptian 
history in general, its claims, nature, 
and principles, and the results to which 
these will conduct us, may best illus- 
trate our subject and serve the cause 
of enquiry, besides practically demon- 
strating the value and utility of the 
work before us, and eliciting data for 
a probable restoration of the original 
text of Manetho’s history, from the 
various mutilated and conflicting ver- 
sions extant in Mr Cory’s compilation : 
an object which the hieroglyphic veri- 
fieations of Manetho have rendered of 
extreme importance to history. 

Egyptian history, as set forth in the 
remains of Manetho, the only writer 
who has left a complete outline of the 
subject, is distributed into thirty-one 
dynasties, concluding with the Mace- 
donian conquest. It clearly distin- 
guishes itself into two portions, each 
of which possess equal, although very 
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differently grounded claims to credi- 
bility, derived from wholly distinct 
criteria and evidences. 

The first of these portions, of which 
we have already in some measure 
treated, is the most obscure and un- 
manageable. From its remoteness in 
time, from its want of connexion with 
known synchronous history, and in- 
asmuch as it can be tested only by 
the contemporary monumental tablets, 
it is the most obnoxious to hypothesis 
and theory. It is not, however, the 
less authentic, and is the most import- 
ant part of the annals of Egypt, being 
the great age of the arts and empire 
of the Pharaohs, and that which, con- 
sequently, has received the most illus- 
tration and proof from hieroglyphic 
discovery. Hieroglyphic discovery 
has thus replaced the contemporary 
witnesses which the records of other 
nations supply to authenticate the se- 
cond portion of the history, to which, 
in a more particular manner, we shall 
presently advert. 

The portion of which we are now 
speaking subdivides itself into two 
parts—the first consisting of the first 
thirteen dynasties, which are excluded 
from Manetho’s chronological canon, 
by the consent of ancient writers, as 
well as from the primary succession 
of the monuments ; but which occupy 
a collateral place in both. The se- 
cond part comprises the dynasties of 
Manetho’s canon from the fourteenth 
to the twentieth, including the great 
Diospolite family. It is, as-already 
stated, connected with that period of 
sacred history which separates the 
ages of Abraham and Solomon, and 
in the annals of which, the Kings of 
Egypt are mentioned only under the 
general title of Pharaoh, as in the 
days of Abraham, of Jacob and Jo- 
seph, of Moses, David, and Solomon. 

It comprehends, as above, the early 
dynasties from the fourteenth down 
to the close of the nineteenth of Dios- 
polites; and these are, accordingly, 
the limits which the Jewish annalist* 
assigns to the time of the Pharaohs 
properly so called. To this period, 
and no lower, we have the unbroken 
tabulated succession of the monu- 
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ments ; and here, accordingly, the. 
connected succession of Manetho, who 
concludes the second book of his an- 
nals with the nineteenth dynasty, 
breaks off. He, however, acquaints 
us that the next, or twentieth dynasty, 
consisted of Diospolites, as well as the 
eighteenth and nineteenth, and was 
the last family of that line: and we, 
accordingly, find the tombs of a num- 
ber of uncatalogued Ramses, succes- 
sors of those of the Tablets, in the Ne- 
cropolis of Thebes, where the last ten 
of the catalogued kings, the line of 
Ramses I., are found entombed. The 
former have no place in the subse- 
quent dynasties of Manetho, of which 
we possess nearly all the names, and 
therefore belong to the nameless 
twentieth dynasty. 

Again, as the Diospolites end with 
this dynasty, the records of the Ne- 
cropolis of Thebes also finish with 
the above-mentioned kings, none of 
those of the dynasties after the twen- 
tieth being buried there. 

Thus far we have a wonderfully 
authenticated portion of history, not 
only as to the succession, but the 
years of the reigns, which, so far as 
dates appear in isolated tablets, criti- 
cally agree with Manetho. Thus, we 
find a tablet of the twenty-second of 
Amos, who reigned twenty-five years, 
according to that historian ; one of the 
twenty-eighth of Thothmos III., an- 
swering to the Thmosis of Manetho, 
who reigned thirty-nine years ; one of 
the thirty-sizth of Amenoph III. or 
Rathek, and Rathotis reigned thirty- 
nine years: one of the stxty-second of - 
Ramses II., or Amon me Ramses, 
the constructor of the tablet of Aby- 
dos, and the Rameses Meiamoun of 
Manetho, whose reign was sixty-six 
years.t Still, from the want of syn- 
chronous history, and from the ab- 
sence of the proper names of the early 
Scriptural Pharaohs, the place of this 
great line in time is far from agreed 
to: and, whether the Exodus of the 
Jews be referable to the beginning, 
middle, or end of the eighteenth dy- 
nasty, are questions on which the in- 
genuity of writers has not yet tired 
itself, notwithstanding the evidence 





* Collate Joseph. Antiq. viii. 6, with Lib. contra Apion. i. 
+ This important tablet enriches our National Museum. 
lection of Mr Salt. 
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of Josephus and all the aldest eccle- 
siastical authorities in favour of the 
first of these opinions. 

We shall for the present pass over 
the thirteen early contemporary dy- 
nasties, and devote the remainder of 
this article to the second portion of 
the annals, as of more immediate im- 
portance to general history. To it 
belong the dynasties named from the 
cities of Lower Egypt, from the 
twenty-first downwards — Tanites, 
Bubastites, Saites, Sebennytes, and 
Mendesians ; besides the foreign Ethi- 
opian and Persian dynasties. 

Of these, the historical names of 
nearly all the princes (those of the 
first of them, the twenty-first dynasty, 
excepted), have also been identified 
on their monumental remains, with 
sufficient difference in style to mark 
their relative ages compared with the 
remains of the great Diospolite age ; 
whereas, the monumental records of 
the general succession of this period 
are wanting, and we are in a great 
degree dependent on written history 
for the order of the reigns, confirmed, 
however, in a variety of instances by 
the hieroglyphic genealogical Tablets. 

The synchronous records of the 
Hebrew and Greek writers are, how- 
ever, so complete during the greatest 
part of this interval, that we are in 
no want of monuments to verify Egyp- 
tian history, although evidence from 
that source is in many cases most com- 
plete. 

The sacred writers begin to give 
the names of the kings of Egypt with 
Shishak, who was reigning in the last 
years of Solomon, and took Jerusalem 
in the fifth year of Rehoboam; and 
he, accordingly, appears as Sesonchis, 
the first king of Manetho’s twenty. 
second dynasty of Bubastites, while his 
monumental counterpart, Sheshonk, is 
found on the sculptures of the temple 
of Karnak, with the King of Judah 
(having the title of Jouda Melek) 
among his captives. The So and Tir- 
hakah of Scripture appear in the Se- 
vechus and Taracus of the twenty-fifth 
dynasty, and the Necho and Hophra 
of the former, in the Neco and Va- 
phres or Apries of the twenty-sixth 
dynasty, and of the Greek historians; 
while all these, and the rest of their 
respective lines, have left monumental 
remains. 

Of the twenty-first dynasty of 
Tanites we have no synchronous, or 
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rather connected history} but we have 
hieroglyphic tablets of Mandouphth, 
which can only be referred to Mendes, 
Amendes, or Smendes, its founder ; 
and the chronological place of this fg. 
mily is sufficiently determined by those 
of the twenty-second and succeeding 
dynasties, all of Lower Egypt, as well 
as the twenty-first. 

The synchronous history of this pe- 
riod affords us every facility for col, 
lating the various Egyptian statements, 
and more particularly the copies of 
Manetho’s history, and of hence deter. 
mining which of the latter affords the 
original and uncorrupted account, to 
the exclusion of those which exhibit 
not merely the errors of transcribers, 
but the systematic corruptions of theo, 
rists, who admitted original evidence 
only so far as it harmonized with their 
particular views on ecclesiastical his- 
tory. And this being ascertained, it 
may direct us to the true versions and 
principles of the annals with reference 
to those portions which are not ob. 
noxious to the test of contemporary 
history. By this process we shall also 
arrive at hitherto unnoticed proofs of 
the high place in which Manetho 
should be ranked as a historian, inde- 
pendently of the recent monumental 
verifications, and which ought at all 
times to have protected him from the 
doubts and freedoms of past and pre 
sent criticism. 

This portion of history ascends four 
centuries above the Ethiopian con- 
quest and dynasty, B.c. 732, to the age 
of Samuel, Judge of Israel, and de- 
scends an equal period below the same 
epoch, to the overthrow of the Per. 
sian empire and invasion of Egypt by 
Alexander, It involves, as above, the 
scriptural landmarks of the reigns of 
Shishak, So, Tirhakah, Necho, and 
Hophra, and the reigns of the Per- 
sian monarchs from Cambyses to Alex- 
ander, which the researches of the 
Greek astronomers have fixed with 
mathematical certainty ; so that we 
have every opportunity of investigat- 
ing it. 

The dynasties of this period may be 
stated as follows, according to the data 
which contemporary Jewish and Gre- 
cian history supplies for determining 
the correct Egyptian version from 
among the copies of Manetho given 
by Africanus, Eusebius, and Syncel- 
lus, and brought together in the work 
before us :—= 
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B.C. Dyn. 
1115. XXI. 
985. XXII. 
865. XXIII. 
"76. XXIV. 
732, XXV. 


688. —_ 

676. XXVI. 
525. XXVII. 
405. XXVIII. 
399. XXIX. 
379. XXX. 
341. XXXI. 
332. 


Tanites, - 
Bubastites, 
Tanites, - 
Saite, - 
Ethiops, - 
Ammerres,* 
Saites, - 
Persians, 

Saite, - 
Mendesians, 
Sebennytes, 
Persians, 


Macedonian Conquest. 


It will be seen from the foregoing 
table that the oldest copy of this por- 
tion of Manetho’s history, that of 
Africanus, furnishes the greatest num- 
ber of true historical periods, so that 
it may be viewed as the basis for re- 
storing the original series—replacing 
the mistakes of Africanus from the 
other copies, as contemporary Hebrew 
and Grecian history supply the cri- 
teria. 

These criteria are, first, the flight 
of Jeroboam to Shishak or Sesonchis, 
the founder of the twenty-second dy- 
nasty, towards the end of the reign of 
Solomon, (1 Kings, xi. 40., xii. 2.— 
2Chron. x. 2), who died B.c. 975. 
Secondly, the invasion of Judea by 
Shishak in the fifth year of Rehoboam, 
King of Judah, (1 Kings, xiv. 25, 26. 
—2 Chron. xii. 2, 3, 4), B.c. 971. 
Thirdly, the alliance of Hosea, King 
of Israel, with So or Sevechus, the 
second king of the twenty-fifth or 
Ethiopian dynasty, three or four years 
before the captivity of the ten tribes, 
(2 Kings, xvii. 4, 5, 6., xviii. 9. 10), 
about B.c. 722. The invasion of 
Judea by Zerah the Ethiopian, in the 
fifteenth of Asa, King of Judah, (2 
Chron. xiv. 9., xv. 10), B.c. 941, 
preceded ‘this; but the name Zerah 
being evidently the general title Se-ra, 
“son of the sun,” which is as common 
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Versions, 
Afric. Eus. 
Afric. 
Afric. 
Eus. Syn. 
Eus. Syn. 
Eus. 
Afric. 
Eus. 
Afric. Eus. Syn. 
Afric. 
Afric. Eus. Chron. 
Afric, 


130 
120 
89 
44 
44 
12 
150 
120 
6 
20 
38 
9 
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to the Ethiopian and Egyptian kings 
as that of Phra or Pharaoh, “ the 
sun,” we have no data for identifying 
that prince among the immediate sue- 
cessors of Shishak or Sesonchis, as has 
been attempted by several learned men. 
Fourthly, the war of Tirhakah or Ta- 
racus, third king of the Ethiopian 
dynasty, and the Sethon of Hero- 
dotus (II. 141), against Sennacherib, 
King of Assyria, in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth year of Hezekiah, King of 
Judah, (2 Kings, xviii. 13., xix. 9.— 
Isaiah, xxxvi. 1., xxxvii. 9), about 
B.c. 710. Fifthly, The invasion of 
the Babylonian empire by Pharaoh 
Necho, fifth king of the twenty-sixth 
dynasty of Saites, and the death of 
Josiah, King of Judah, (2 Kings, xxiii. 
29, seg.—2 Chron. xxxv. 20, et seg. 
—Jerem. xlvi. 2), 3.c. 607—604. 
Sixthly, The alliance of Zedekiah, the 
last king of Judah, with Pharaoh 
Hophra, (Jerem. xxxvii. 5, &e.), Va- 
phres or Apries, seventh king of the 
same dynasty, against the Babylonians, . 
about B.c. 591. Seventhly, The con- 
quest of Hophra by the Babylonians, 
and the captivity of Egypt in or soon 
after the twenty-seventh year of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, King of Babylon, (Ezek. 
xxix. 27, to xxxii. 32.—Jerem. xliv. 
30, &c.), B.c. 578.¢ Eighthly, the 
conquest of Egypt by the Persians, 































* Whether this king was an Ethiop or a Saite, is uncertain. He is called an Ethiop 
by Eusebius, who, nevertheless, refers him to the XX VI. or Saite dynasty. 

} The twenty-seventh year mentioned by Ezekiel, xxix. 17, has been usually re- 
ferred by chronologers to the captivity of King Jeconiah, from whieh the prophet in 


general takes his dates. 


This brings the conquest of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, 


which is there announced as about to commence, to B.c. 570, the first year of Amasis, 
or later; and Newton, accordingly, from thence computes the forty years’ captivity 
of Egypt (Ezek. xxix. 13), and supposes them to end with the death of Cyrus, B.c. 
529. The respite of Egypt, until the final conquest by Cambyses, n.c. 525, would, . 
according to this view, be four years only, which is very improbable. 

Cyrus, although a conqueror, was, equally with Alexander, considered as a deliverer 
by the Jews and Egyptians—the first from the Babylonian tyranny, and the latter from 


that of the Persians. 


We have, therefore, no question but that the forty yearg’ captivity of Egypt, like 
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and setting up of the twenty-seventh 
or Persian dynasty, in the last year of 
Amasis, ninth king of the twenty- 
sixth dynasty, when his son Psamme- 
tichus, or Psammenitus, reigned six 
months, in the fifth ot Cambyses, king 
of Persia, (Manetho, et al.), B.c. 525. 
All these dates are so well deter- 
mined as to admit of no difference of 
opinion sufficient to affect the chro- 
nology of the series of dynasties, while 
the subsequent dates in the times of 
the Persian empire, are known to be 


ManeETHO. 

B.C. Dynasty. 
1115 XXI.-Tanites © 7 reigns 

985 XXII. Bubast. 1 Sesonchis 
962 - 2 Osorthon 
947 3, 4, 5, omitted 
922 6 Taclothis * 
907 7, 8, 9, omitted 
865 XXIII. Tanites 4 reigns 
776 XXIV. Saites 1 Bochchoris 
732 XXV. Ethiops 1 Sabacon 
724 2 Sebichus 
710 3 Tarcus 
688 Ethiop or Saite (Ammeses) 
676 XXVI. Saites 1 Stephinates 
669 2 Nechepsos 
663 3 Nechao I. 
655 4 Psammeticus 
610 5 Nechao IL* 
601 6 Psammuthis 
595 7 Vaphris 
576 (Partamis) 
570 8 Amosis " 
526 9 Psammecherites 
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525 XXVII. Persians 1 Cambyses ° 
522 Magi . . 
521 2 Darius Hystasp. 
486 3 Xerxes I. 

465 
464 
424 
424 
424 8 Darius Nothus 
405 XXVIII, Saites 1 Amyrteuus 
399 XXIX. Mendes 
379 XXX. Sebben 


5 Artax. Longim. 
6 Xerxes IL 


HET 


3 Reigns 


360 (accession of Ochus resulting from Manetho ) 


341 XXXI. Persians | Artax. Ochus 
339 2 Arses 


336 3 Darius Codom. : 


332 Macedonians Alexander 


4 Artabanus . 
7 Sogdianus ° 


4 Reigns e 


mathematically determined by ec lipse 
and the evidence of contemporary 
writers, so as notto admit of a second 
statement. . 

We shall now repeat our table, 
inserting the reigns of the leading 
dynasties which are connected with 
synchronous history, viz. of the twenty- 
second, twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, 
twenty-seventh, and thirty-first ; and 
adding the Saite and Persian reigns 
from Herodotus and the Greek astro- 
nomers. 


Yrs. m. 
130 0 
23 0 result of the Tablets. 
15 0 
25 0 
15 0 result of the Tablets. 
42 
89 
44 
8 
14 
22 
12 


result of Tablets and chronology. 


HeERopotus. 


1 Psammetichus 
2 Necos ° 
3 Psammis . 
5 4 Apries . 


KQnnow 
© : 
SAwa 


Or Or 


70 5 Amasis . 
26 6 Psammenitus 0 6 
Hipparcn. and Proremy. 

25 1 Cambyses 4 0 


36 0 
21 0 


21 2 Darius I. 
86 3 Xerxes 


oo — ~ 
CBO ofa Sano ®Pan 


ooooco~- 
em Or Gr 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
7 
0 
0 
7 
0 


> 
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65 4 Artax. J. 


—_— 


424 5 Darius II. 
405 6 Artax. II. 


ow — 
Don 


359 7 Ochus 


338 8 Arostes 
336 9 Darius ITI. 
332 Alexander 


2 
7 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2 
3 
4 





the seventy years’ captivity of Judah, terminated about the accession of Cyrus to the 
throne of Babylon, and we would refer both to the same date, z.c. 536, when the 
decree of Cyrus was issued; and the rather, because the forty years had particular 





* The reign of Nechao II. according to Syncellus; which is confirmed by a hiero- 


glyphic stete, produced by Rosellini from 


the Florentine Museum, by which it appears 


that the period from the III of Nechao to the XX XV of Amasis was 71 years, 
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With reference to the preceding 
table, let it be noted that we find a 
hieroglyphic tablet of the twenty- 
second year of Sheshonk, or Seson- 
chis I., towhom history assigns twenty- 
one years only, and one of the fifteenth 
of Takeloth, or Tacellothes, to whom 
history gives thirteen only. But the 
period of the twenty-second dynasty, 
120 years, as stated by Africanus, 
exceeds the sum of the reigns by four 
years, a difference explained by the 
reigns of the two princes now men. 
tioned, to each of which we have there- 
fore added two years, raising that of 
Tacellothes tothe monumental number 
fifteen, and that of Sesonchis one year 
higher than the monumental date. 
Of Osorkon or Osorthon, we have a 
tablet dated in the eleventh year, his 
historical reign being fifteen. 

Of Tirhakah, Tharak, or Taracus, 
we have a tablet of his twentieth year ; 
one of the forty-fourth year of Am- 
hathis, or Amasis, one of the sixth of 
Cambyses, and another of the thirty- 
sixth of Darius Hystaspes, of which 
those of Amasis and Darius accurately 
determine the reigns of these princes. 

It should be remarked, with refer- 
ence to the time of the Persian em- 
pire, that there is little or no difference 
in the Egyptian statements, except 
what results from the odd months, 
down to the reign of Darius Nothus ; 
which thus far sufficiently agree with 
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the mathematical canon of Hippar- 
chus and Ptolemy, which includes the 
reigns of less than a year in those of 
the preceding kings; and, that from 
Ochus to Alexander, the same corre- 
spondence holds between Manetho, as 
preserved by his oldest copyist, Afri- 
canus, and the mathematical state- 
ments ; his period of the twenty-eighth, 
twenty-ninth, and thirtieth native 
dynasties (sixty-four years and four 
months, which are placed between 
the death of Darius Nothus and the 
twentieth year of Artaxerxes Ochus), 
answering to the forty-six years of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, and the first 
nineteen of Ochus, within eight 
months; while his residue of two 
years for the reign of Ochus in Egypt, 
makes up the twenty-one years of that 
prince. To Arses, he gives three 
years instead of the two of the mathe- 
matical canon, and this compensates 
the eight months deficient in the pre- 
ceding period, while both accounts 
agree in assigning four years to Darius 
Codomannus. 

It is to be remarked, on the other 
hand, that the Eusebian and Syncel- 
line versions distort this part of the 
synchronous Egyptian and Persian 
chronology. The version of Eusebius 
allows forty-seven years and four 
months only for the twenty-eighth, 
twenty-ninth, and thirtieth dynasties, 
from the death of Nothus to the twen- 





reference to the fugitive Jews in Egypt, (Jerem. xlii. 16.—xliii. 10.—xliv. 27, 30) 
whose return would hence synchronise with that of their brethren in Babylon. 
But, ascending forty years from z.c. 536, we arrive at B.c. 576, for the invasion 


of Egypt by the Chaldeans, or two years after the 27th of the reign of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, 8.c. 578, which would, therefore, appear to be the date intended by the prophet, 
(Exek. xxix. 27.) which relates exclusively to the conquest of Egypt by Nebuchadnez- 
zar to repay him for his services against Tyre. - 

It comes in between the prophet’s dates, in the tenth and eleventh of Jeconiah’s 
captivity, and the last date in the prophecy is the twenty-fifth year of that captivity, B.c. 
572, which is expressly stated to be the 14th from the destruction of Jerusalem 
(Exek. xl. 1). ; 

By raising the Egyptian captivity to s.c. 576 from B.c. 570, we raise the end of the 
reign of Apries, Vaphres, or Hophra, to the same date, (Jerem. xliv. 30), or six years 
anterior to the accession of Amasis. This is the difference between the reigns of 
Vaphres as stated by Africanus, nineteen years, and by Herodotus and Eusebius, twenty- 
five, and will hence leave his accession, B c. 595, where the latter have placed it. 

If, with Syncellus, we assign fifty years to Amasis, instead of forty-four, with Hero- 
dotus and Manetho, the accession of that prince will ascend to the Egyptian captivity. 
But we must not depart from the older authorities. And Hellanicus, who visited 
Egypt before Herodotus, explains the difficulty in a passage preserved by Athenzus, 
(Deip. xv). He lets us know that a prince named Partamis (doubtless the Patarbemis 
mentioned by Herodotus, II. 162), ruled Egypt immediately before Amasis. 

Father Peyron has, accordingly, placed Partamis between Vaphres and Amasis, and 
assigned him a five years’ reigti; and that an intermediate king reigned is evident from 
the 3d Psammetic of the monuments, whom Rosellini makes the same with Psammeni- 
tus, the son of Amasis, but whose daughter was the queen of Amasis, according to the 
more accurate Wilkinson. 
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tieth of Ochus, which is eighteen years 
short of the truth, and reduces the 
reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon from 
forty-six to twenty-eight years. The 
same copyist assigns an Egyptian re- 
sidue of six years to Ochus, thereby 
lengthening his reign from twenty-one 
to twenty-six years. Inthe chronicle 
of Eusebius these errors are partially 
corrected, as will be seen from the 
periods assigned in it to the latter 
dynasties. The reign of Ochus, how- 
ever, remains twenty-six years, and 
the excess is taken off that of Mne- 
mon, his predecessor, to whom forty 
years are assigned instead of forty-six. 

Syncellus has the same number, 
forty years, for Mnemon, while, fol- 
lowing what he terms the ecclesiasti- 
cal canon, he cuts down that of Ochus 
to five years: and it should further 
be observed that both these chronicles, 
followed by the moderns, raise the 
commencement of the twenty-ninth 
dynasty to the reign of Darius No- 
thus, whereas it is clear from Dio- 
dorus (xiv. 19, 35, 79) that this dy- 
nasty did not begin until after the 
revolt of Cyrus the younger from his 
brother Artaxerxes Mnemon, inagree- 


Maneth. Afric. 


Yrs. m. 


Artax. Mnemon - 2 £4 
Artax. Ochus . mA 
Arses ceo. “Ue - #2 
Darius Codom. ee 


73 4 


It is hence evident that Manetho’s 
chronology of the times of the Persian 
empire, preserved by writers whose 
errors it exposes, is fully as accurate 
as that of the celebrated astronomer 
Hipparchus, who lived in the next cen- 
tury—a tolerably good criterion, inde- 
pendently of the monumental verifica- 
tions, of the judgment and integrity of 
the Egyptian annalist, and of the high 
value of every name and number of 
his history, if we possessed them in an 
uneorrupted state, as well as of the 
utility of every well-founded attempt 
to restore his original data and system. 

The celebrated chronological table 
of the Chaldean, Persian, and Greeco- 
Egyptian Kings, and Roman Empe- 
rors, originated by Hipparchus in the 
second century B.c., was continued 

by Claudius Ptolemy,* in the second 


ment with Manetho, according to the 
copy of Africanus. 

It is also important to notice that 
Manetho’s Egyptian reign of Camby- 
ses is six years in the copy of Afri- 
canus. This exceeds the truth by 
two years, yet becomes an additional 
proof of his integrity as a historian, 
because it agrees with the reign of 
Cambyses, as it appears on the hiero- 
glyphic tablets, the original source of 
Manetho’s history, as he himself de. 
clares. It is not the full reign of 
Cambyses, which was eight years, in- 
clusively of the seven months of the 
Magian conspirators ; and hence it is 
that the accuracy of Manetho in copy. 
ing the monument has led him into 
this error. 

As the question regarding the Per- 
sian reigns from the accession of Ar. 
taxerxes Mnemon is of great impor- 
tance to history, and was misunder- 
stood even by Scaliger, in whose age 
the mathematical canon of Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy had not been recovered, 
we shall here state them according to 
the several authorities above mention- 
ed, adding to them the numbers of the 
patriarch Nicephorus and Scaliger. 


Scal. 


Eus. Syn. Hip. Ptol. 


Yrs. Yrs. Yrs. Yrs. Yrs. 

40 40 40 43 46 

26 5 22 23 21 
4 4 4 4 2 
6 6 6 6 4 


Niceph. 


7% 8 78 16-8 


century of the Christianera. The re- 
covery of this record has enabled mo- 
dern chronologers to correct the mis- 
takes of the ecclesiastical historians, 
and accurately to connect the histories 
of the Old and New Testaments. It 
may be proved to be founded on the 
same principles, as it was derived from 
the same Egyptian school with the 
chronological record of Manetho: and 
a few observations regarding it will 
conduct us to farther elucidations of 
that historian. 

The record in question, which will 
be found at page 83 of « Ancient Frag- 
ments,’ accompanied by two spurious 
ecclesiastical versions from Syneellus, 
which were used by the early Christian 
chronographers, is adjusted from the 
eclipses observed by the Chaldean and 
Greek astronomers, registered in the 
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calendar of the Egyptian, or uninter- 
ealated year of 365 days, which re- 
ceded through the seasons, in the space 


of a canicular cycle of 1461 erratic, or’ 


1460 fixed years of 3654 days, as ex- 
plained in the passage from Censori- 
nus, cited in ‘ Ancient Fragments,’ 
p. 323. 

It appears from Censoritius (Anc. 
Frag. p. 327.) that this period was re- 
newed in the Julian quadriennium, 
A. D. 136—140: and to this date 
(when the Thoth, or first day of the 
Egyptian year, corresponded with the 
twentieth of the Julian July), which 
coincided with the accession of Anto- 
ninus Pius, the astronomical canon of 
Hipparchus was continued by Clau- 
dius Ptolemy. 

This was the fundamental and most 
commonly received canicular epoch, 
and the cycle at that time renewed, 
which necessarily originated 8.c. 1325 
—1321, was known as the period of 
King Menophres, as appears from a 
passage of an unpublished manuscript 
of the Astronomer Theon of Alex- 
andria, given in ‘ Ancient Fragments,’ 
p. 329; and the age of this Menophres 
coincides with that of Moris, one of 
the great improvers of Egyptian sci- 
ence, whose death: was dated 900 years 
before Herodotus visited Egypt (II. 
13) in the fifth century, 8. c., so that 
Menophres and Meeris are tio doubt 
the same monarch. 

To the conclusion of: this period, 
the earliest recorded chronological 
system of the priests pointed, and its 
commencement was the established 
parapegma of calculation in the days 
of Theon, A.D. 384, as appears from 
the above-cited passage. 

But, although the recession of the 
erratic through the fixed year was 
always regular, and the places of the 
Egyptian months consequently deter- 
minable for any epoch ; and, although 
the cyele of Menophres or Mceris was 
the fundamental one, the epoch of the 
canicular period was far from inva- 
riable. From each correction of the 
Egyptian calendar a new cycle was 
dated, which took its root from the 
day of the fixed year with which the 
bg at that time happened to coin- 
cide. 

Such was the epoch from which 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy deduce their 
chronological calendar, which, being 
at ifs commencement adapted to the 
Chaldean succession, is named the era 
of Nabonassar, and dates from the 
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year B.c. 747, when the Thoth fell on 
February 26th. This, in reference to 
Egyptian history, may be named the 
cycle of Bocchoris, in whose reign it 
originated, or of the contemporary 
Diospolite Ramses 1X. of whom we 
have astronomical remains. Its Egyp- 
tian epoch was more critically 3.c. 
761, when the motith Thoth and the 
sign Pisces astronomically coincided, 
the day of the Thoth answering to 
February 29th; for to this epoch the 
Zodiacs of Denderah and other astto- 
nomical remains are referable. 

Our space, however, will not permit 
us now to enter into a full elucidation 
of this part of the question ; which is, 
in fact, more properly cotinected with 
the earlier portion of feyotian history, 
to which we shall have occasion to re- 
cur. Our further investigation will 
enable us in a great degree to restore 
the texts of Manetho’s early dynasties, 
and thereby to give a corrected view 
of Egyptian chronology from the most 
ancient times, and to test the different 
systems of ancient and modern specu- 
lators upon the subject. 

In concluding the present Egyptian 
article, of whith we have made. Mr 
Cory’s ‘ Ancient Fragments’ the text, 
we should hardly do justice fo that 
work, if we suffered our readers to re- 
main under an impression that-its uti- 
lity is confined to Egyptian literature. 
This, as already intimated, forms a 
prominent department of the ‘ Frag- 
ments,’ which also containa similar col- 
lection of all the original documents of 
the Pheenicians, Chaldeans, and other 
primitive nations, which have reached ~ 
us through the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages ; including the remains of San- 
coniatho, Berosus, Abydenus, and 
Zoroaster. 

This work, in effect, comprises the 
elements of a heathen Bible, contain- 
ing nearly all the known historical and 
mythological fragments of the ages 
which preceded Grecian literature, un- 
obscured by hypothesis or any attempt 
at system. 

Such a book can hardly be more 
acceptable to the historical enquirer 
than to the biblical critic. The original 
documents of which it consists, appear 
in parallel columns with English tran- 
slations, thus affording to the antiquary 
the meansof accuracy, and fo the gene- - 
ral reader the means of gratifying his 
curiosity without the labour of eonsult- 
ing thenumerous folios from which the 
materials haye been derived. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DRAWER OF OUR WHAT-NOT. 


THE LAW OF CONTENT. 


Ir is often found that men engage 
in the pursuits to which their life is to 
be devoted, with little interest :—but 
it is seldom found that those who have 
heen long engaged to such pursuits 
do not create an interest in them. 
The results which they obtain by their 
exertions, and which are grateful in 
themselves, reflect a pleasure upon the 
means by which they have been ac- 
quired. The very effort by which dif- 
ticulties have been overcome, leaves 
an agreeable remembrance ; the ar- 
dour of desire, which is excited in 
contention with obstacles, throws an 
interest upon the pursuit itself in which 
those obstacles have arisen. The vi- 
vid excitation of the consciousness of 
those powers of thought and will 
which are aroused in the processes of 
every occupation, and the little tri- 
umphs of successful enterprise and ex- 
ertion which continually attend them, 
make pleasure to the mind, whatever 
be its employment. To every man 
who bends his strength to labour, whe- 
ther it be the strength of his limbs, or 
of his exerted mind, there is one great 
object which he has steadfastly in 
view: He trusts to owe to powers of 
his own his independence of the world; 
and the acquisition of this independ- 
ence, as he secures it, step by step, is 
one of the most grateful rewards of 
even ungrateful labour which success 
can bring to self-love. But most men 
have motives to the prosecution of 
their exertions, which do not termi- 
nate in themselves. They have those 
who depend on them, and who are 
dear to them. _ When the honourable 
welfare of these is earned by his own 
exertions, there is a requital found to 
the most painful efforts of the human 
being, in which the noblest and best 
feelings of his nature are the most 
keenly interested. These keen warm 

_ feelings of pleasure, which reach so 
deeply into the mind, become asso- 
ciated with the external objects and 
circumstances with which they are 
connected, and on which they are de- 
pendent. The man who sustains him- 
self and others by his manly strength, 
sees, in the employment in which that 
strength is put forth, not its painful 


and ungrateful labour, though such he 
may have felt it; he sees in it the 
means of these results; he sees in it 
his own power—he himself, with his 
joy and pride, his affections and strong 
desires, is identified with that avoca- 
cation by which all these seek and 
have found their gratification. If we 
could go into the homes of mechanic 
labour, and enquire what are the 
thoughts and feelings that are at 
work to unite mind and heart to the 
work on which all life is bestowed, 
we should find that even the imple- 
ments of art are invested with asso- 
ciations of feeling which reconcile and 
bind to them the hand which they are 
daily to fill, even as the walls of the 
rudest cottage are hung with those 
thoughts of many years which make 
it, and it only, a home to its familiar 
inmates. On which account Words- 
worth has, with great tenderness of 
feeling and fidelity to nature, in speak- 
ing of one of these homes made deso- 
late by distressful times, mentioned, 
among the objects which were painful 
to the hearts of its dwellers to look 
upon, 

«* The empty loom, cold hearth, and silent 

wheel.” 


To that by which the hopes, the de- 
sires, the strengths, the loves of the 
human heart are supported and nou- 
rished,—to that, whatever it be, will 
the heart turn with its own fond- 
ness. No object that has ever touch- 
ed our life is seen by us-naked and as 
it is—it is seen clothed with our as- 
sociations of thought, and powerful 
through them to take hold upon our 
feelings. Our fancy easily carries 
this belief to the life of, those whose 
occupation is to till the earth. The 
scenes in which their labour is laid, 
the great changes of nature under 
which they dwell, and the bounty 
of nature, with which they hold con- 
tinual intercourse, awaken our imagi- 
nation, and make it easy to us to con- 
ceive that the employments of such a 
life may be rich in associations which 
will take strong hold upon the heart. 
But if we could enter into that condi- 
tion, and see how hard it sometimes 
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lays its lot upon those who strive under 
it, we should perceive that the process 
which binds to the soil him who waters 
its furrows with the drops of his brow, 
is something of a far deeper and more 
serious kind than offers itself to our 
ready conception. Men love the earth 
indeed on which they have dwelt, and 
which they have sown and reaped,— 
they love that spot which, from sire 
to son, the hands of one race have 
tilled. But what thoughts are they 
which can bring forth a love so deep, 
that toil hard and unremitting, wear- 
ing out the strength—that scanted re- 
turns barely yielding the sustenance 
of life—that privations, sorrow, and 
fear cannot shake it ?—that they will 
still live on, the occupiers of their 
small domain, with the spring-water 
for their drink and the oatmeal for their 
food, and be content, rather than part 
from it? The thoughts are nothing 
less than the recollections of a life, and 
recollections left from lives beyond 
their own. Here they have lived— 
here they have toiled. They are bound 
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to the earth not by the joy it has yield- 
ed them, but by the labours they have 
sown in its bosom. They have wedded 
themselves to it by their own acts of 
persevering and enduring exertion ; 
and it has attached them to itself even 
by that bare and poor requital which 
it has rendered from its unfruitful bo- 
som to their patient industry. Of 
such a kind and of such power are the 
associated remembrances and thoughts 
which the mind is able to spread arouhd 
it upon the subjects of its continual 
employment. And in such associa- 
tions, exceedingly various according 
to the nature and circumstances of the 
occupation, yet all strong in the same 
strength, is to be found the explana- 
tion of that attachment to their own 
calling which is found among men— 
which is the great * Law of Content” to 
human life—the strength and support 
of their exertions—and, to no inconsi- 
derable extent, the provision made in 
nature for their happiness and their 
virtue. 


GENERAL EXPEDIENCY. 


The truth is, that the opinion now 
so readily and generally admitted, 
that what is right is also, on the whole, 
most conducive to the general good, 
so far from having been a connexion 
primarily and necessarily discerned 
by the human intelligence, is a convic- 
tion arising from much philosophical 
speculation. It is a conclusion now 
familiar to our minds. But whence 
is it deduced? Not from ascertaining 
the fact which we can never ascertain 
from induction sufficiently comprehen- 
sive ; but from confidence in the good- 
ness of the Ruler of the world. Some- 
thing, indeed, we discern towards it ; 
we have discovered an importance in 
general rules, and can argue that acts 
which appear expedient in the single 
case would become inexpedient if they 
were generally practised. But this is 
rather a maxim of philosophising than 
the result of absolute induction. We 
know that such an act is wrong. We 
see that a case can be imagined in 
which it would appear to be expedient, 
but we dare not admit its expediency. 
And in order to extricate ourselves 
from the dilemma we resort to the 
principle, that it is better evil should 


be endured in one instance than that 
a law of right should be made subject 
to human judgment. But in that very 
reasoning we presume that the law of 
right is made known to us by some 
different means ; and that, simply be- 
cause it is right, its maintenance must 
be of more importance than any par- 
ticular advantage that might be deriv- 
ed from its violation. 

We ask what absolute and univer- . 
sal Reason is there that shall de- 
monstrate to all human-kind this im- 
portance of General Rules? If the 
people of some small country in the 
centre of Asia fall under severe ty- 
ranny, and a patriot is tempted to 
put the tyrant to death, what light 
of Nature shall explain to him that if 
he kills that despot, the same rule of 
judgment will authorise any man in 
Europe to put to death any other 
whose life he esteems a public nui- 
sance ; and that therefore he is bound 
to let his fellow-citizens groan under 
their yoke, on account of the disorder 
which his principle of action would 
introduce among nations of which he 
has never heard, and who will never 
hear of him or his action? It may be 
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suspected that such an argument would 
appear to him exceedingly difficult to 
comprehend. But let him be told that 
to kill without authority is murder ; 
and the observation will at least ap- 
pear to him intelligible. 

But, to put that case more boldly— 
suppose that we knew no reason against 
taking away life but the amount of an 
injury; suppose that all instinctive hor- 
ror and natural condemnation on the 
subject were removed, and we were 
left to gather our own impressions on 
that point from our own observation 
and deduction, what confidence have 
we that it could ever be made matter 
of evident demonstration to us, that it 
was better to permit the utmost degree 
of private injustice and injury, than 
that the judgment of life and death 
should, even in the extremest case, be 
trusted to private hands? No doubt 
we, ourselves, have that conviction 
most powerfully impressed on our 
minds. But whence have we it? How 
much of it is derived from our acquies- 
cencein that great Law of Nature which 
makes life sacred? How much from 
our mere habitual love of civil tranquil- 
lity, making us averse to ferocious jus- 
tice? But take away these feelings 
which persuade our judgment, and what 
assurance have we that demonstration 
could be made to our understanding 
that society would be injured and not 
benefited, if there were sheutlied swords 
within it ready to leap forth against the 
bosom of the profligate oppressor? 
What assurance have we that such de- 
monstration could be made conclusive 
to every mind throughout the nation ; be- 
ing accompanied at the same time by the 
admission of the principle, that every 
man was for himself the judge of expe- 
diency, and that the question of the 
propriety of assassination rested solely 
on the determination of the expediency ? 
For that the point for decision was 
not whether a law of crime should, in 
some cases be suspended; but that it 
was, ab origine, a question whether 
such an act was, in such a case, a crime 
or a duty, there being nothing in the 
act itself decisive of the question, and 
the whole lying entirely open to be ascer- 
tained by the probable expediency. It 
surely would be much to assert that with 
all their natural belief on the subject 
completely shaken, and coming to the 
investigation as to a matter of mere spe- 
culative debate, the result would be 
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that all men would reason themselves, 
without any division of opinion, into 
that unanimous view of the subject in 
which we now acquiesce. 

Nowthis question, which we have put, 
by extreme supposition, as possible to 
be proposed, is one which, according to 
these theorists, is at all times actually 
before us for deliberation, in the very 
terms in which we have suggested it; 
for, according to them, all passionate 
natural repugnance and abhorrence 
on this and every other subject are de. 
lusive weaknesses, and our own uncon- 
sidered submission hitherto to the com- 
mon persuasion is either mere inert- 
ness or ignorance; for the decision of 
the expediency alone decides the act 
to be a duty or a crime, and every 
man for himself, and no other for him, 
is the judge of this expediency. He 
is bound, then, to investigate and to 
judge, since, otherwise, he knows not 
but that he is leaving duties unper- 
formed. What we have alleged of 
the supporters of this theory, that they 
wipe out from such deliberation the 
authority of all natural sentiment, and 
leave the mind solely to the specula- 
tive consideration of expediency, may 
seem to demand some sanction. Hear, 
then, Paley. ‘ Must we admit,” he 
says, after proposing some difficult 
cases—* must we admit these actions 
to be right, which would be to justify 
assassination, plunder, and perjury?” 
** No,” he answers, these actions, 
after all, are not useful, and for that 
reason, and tliat alone, are not right.” 
It follows then, clearly, that in judg- 
ing of assassination, plunder, and per- 
jury, the only ground of judgment is 
their utility or inutility ; but our feel- 
ings of aversion to them can be no 
means of assisting us to compare, in 
any supposed case, their utility and 
inutility. These feelings tend very 
strongly to bias our minds one way; 
and on that account are an impedi- 
ment to the impartial judgment of the 
consequences of the action. 

If the Rule, therefore, of Expediency 
is our only rule, we must suppose our- 
selves free from all natural and in- 
stinctive abhorrence of crimes, and 
that in such a state of mind they come 
before us to be judged by Reason 
alone on the ground of their pro- 
bable advantageous or injurious conse- 

uences. If we can satisfy ourselves 
that in all the most perplexing cases 
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in which crimes might be suggest- 
ed, the understandings of men, un- 
aided by their feelings, would discern 
the necessary injury resulting, by 
general consequences, from their adop- 
tion, and condemn them accordingly, 
then we must believe that the Sys- 
tem of Expediency is not attended 
with the danger which we have repre- 
sented. But if, on the other hand, it 
should appear probable that when in- 
dividual cases arose in which the be- 
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nefit from the Act, singly considered, 
would be great, and the injury con. 
sisted merely in the violation of the 
general Rule, the understandings of 
mankind in general could not be re- 
lied on for preferring the sanctity of 
the general Rule to the apparent ad- 
vantage of the particular Act, then 
must we admit that to suffer the con- 
demnation of crime to rest solely on 
the estimate of Expediency, would 
shake the foundations of society. 


DEPENDENCE OF MORALITY ON THE DIVINE WILL. 


The doctrine of the dependence of 
morality on the Divine Will does in- 
volve obscure considerations. In one 
way, all these questions may become 
clear; namely, if they are considered 
not analytically and each by itself, but 
as the subject is given us in the world. 
If we view the world as the work of 
God, our own souls as such, the Divine 
Will as the actual law of all things, 
and as that law which does in fact 
diffuse their moral being through all 
things (so that even the physical 
world appears to be conformed to 
morality), there is no difficulty to the 
religious and pious mind in conceiving 
every thing that is good in itself as 
effluent from and inseparably united 
with God. Whatshould I be without 
God? All existing morality, the mo- 
ral will of intelligent natures, the mo- 
ral manifestations, appearances, sem- 
blances, in nature sentient but not ra- 
tional, (as the love of animals for their 
youn) the subordination to morality 
inthe constitution of theinsensibleinor- 
ganic world, are all the birth of a Will, 
eternally, infinitely, invariably, wholly 
good. This is simple and not easily 
denied. Again, the soul that renders 
unto God the good that is in it, sees 
this relation of its good to its author. 
Not only he gave me breath and a 
spirit having light within itself, all 
good that I have, am, think, or do, 
even if I had not known him—all ca- 
pacities of, and determinations to, 
good, which I know in myself—but 
in discovering to me, in the mode in 
which he has discovered himself, he 
has given me a motive and a rule—the 
impulse and knowledge--of good, which 
else I could not have had. 

If he has given me his Word, he has 
laid down, in the most explicit and not 
to be mistaken terms, the law of good ; 


that is, in the first place, not has com- 
manded, but has expounded, good ; 
so that if I desire to know what is 
good here it is shown me; here is 
unfolded its absolute essential reality 
without error. If he has not given me 
his Word (which for the present it may 
not be necessary for me to determine, 
inasmuch as Theism brings morality 
to him who has not yet made up his 
mind whether the history contained in 
the Christian gospel, and the Jewish 
scriptures, is, or is not, as Christians 
and Jews understand it, and as it 
offers itself, truth ; and this argument 
is one which must comprehend all 
Theists)—if he has not given me his 
Word, yet he has given me faculties to 
learn something of his Being, and of 
his contemplation, and, if it may be so 
said, judgment of moral good; he 
has given such faculties to my species, 
and has enabled them by reflection, 
age after age, upon the highest sub- 
jects of speculation to which the aspi- — 
ration of their spirits carries them, to 
amass a great body, of what I cannot 
but receive as religious knowledge— 
purifying gradually their reason- 
ings, advancing deeper into prin- 
ciples, so that I cannot doubt, even if 
I doubt what these writings deliver as 
historical realities, that I live in the 
midst of, and have received, and see 
by, much religious light. By this 
light I am morally instructed. By 
believing him to be a Being all truth, 
all holiness, all wisdom, all love, even 
though my conception of these attri- 
butes should have been the work of 
mere unaided human faculties, I am 
able to judge of human right and 
wrong, otherwise and better than I 
could have done without believing. 
The accumulated moral speculation of 
those who have gone before me, en- 
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lightens me, helps my moral judgment, 
even though I should admit that the 
principle of moral judgment isin mees- 
sentially the same asin them—that they 
have judged and produced this truth by 
exerting faculties which I, equally with 
them, possess. Ina yet greater degree 
am I enlightened, beyond the know- 
led ze which I should without this be- 
lief educe from my own soul, by this 
belief. I see, if | may so speak, with 
the eyes of the Deity whom I have 
found. My mind receives the direc- 
tion of its own judgment from the 
mind I have ascribed to him; for I 
have ascribed to him that mind in the 
utmost sanctity of my own thoughts ; 
hallowing my spirit as much as possi- 
ble by offices of religion such as I 
know them by virtuous exercises if I 
know any, by bodily temperances 
which naturally exalt and guard the 
powers of the spirit, by justice and 
truth, by acts of love towards human 
beings—lifting up as much as possi- 
ble to attain divine heights, dilating 
as much as possible to comprehend 
divine greatnesses, my human powers, 
I have in that best and most capa- 
ble state of my soul formed the 
idea of Deity. In that idea are 
united at their height all the notions 
of moral good which those who have 
preceded me and which I, instructed 
by them, have been able to collect,— 
in it are embodied, as in a living pre- 
sence, consecrated as an object of 
adoration. ‘Thus, therefore, if it can 
be supposed that we know nothing of 
God but our own self-educed concep- 
tion of him, so that when we refer, in 
judging morally, from ourselves to God 
we do in fact refer only from ourselves 
to ourselves, still it appears that, even 
under this supposition, we gain moral 
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judgment by this belief; because in 
every particular case, we refer from 
ourselves under all the perplexities to 
judgment, the temptations to false 
opinion, the moral illusions of our 
nature, to a law or measure of judgment 
formed and established in the utmost 
removal of all causes adverse to, and 
in the utmost presence of all causes 
favouring, right judgment. This is 
an evident advantage to morality of 
the religious belief even of natural 
Theism ; even considered, as much as 
possible intellectually merely; ma- 
king the idea of Deity as much as 
possible an intellectual abstraction 
divided from reality. But add the 
effects that take place in our mind the 
moment we pass out of this thought, 
and believe that this conception of 
ours is merely an infinitely imperfect 
apprehension of a Being infinitely 
trauscending all finite apprehension ; 
add the effects upon our will of the 
vital, undoubting, warm, devout be- 
lief of Him who zs that which we have 
thought, exalted, enlarged, purified 
without end, above our thoughts, and 
then know what our moraljudgment will 
be in the case in which we are called 
upon to give it, principally in the case 
of our own actions, when we are called 
upon to judge our act in the moment 
before we are to do, or, to forbear it— 
or when we have done or forborne— 
what difference there will be in it, 
under the control and in the elevation 
of that belief pervading our heart and 
all its affections, predominating in our 
volition,—or without it, left to our- 
selves, knowing no higher judge, know- 
ing nothing above or out of our own 
mind ; and then we most feel that there 
is profoundest wisdom in the words 
“© Imprimis venerare Deos.” 


ORIGIN OF THE FINE ARTS. 


It may be observed generally of all 
these Arts that their scope is, either by 
added embellishment, or by casting it 
altogether in another form, to give 
beauty to something which has a na- 
tural place and use in human life. 
Thus the dwellings of men and tem- 
ples for their worship must have had a 
place among their works, although Ar- 
chitecture had never learnt any thing 
from imagination. The purposes of 
natural life were to be served, but the 
structures which these purposes re- 


quired, admitted proportions of great- 
ness and beauty, and were susceptible 


of other embellishments. The ‘mind, 
which cannot rest in utility, but seeks 
in all its works to gratify its inherent 
desires and aspirations, availed itself 
of the capacities it found in structures 
of mere natural service, and gave @ 
dominion to imagination in the works 
of use. Only itis a just restraint that 
the work of imagination shall not in 
any wise unfit the structure for its na- 
tural service. If it can in any way 
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heighten its fitness there is gain on 
poth sides. So Sculpture, as distinct 
from its subservience to Architecture, 
has a natural use in human life, as it 
serves to perpetuate to a people the 
likeness of those men to whom, from 
any motives of national homage, they 
desire to yield this testimony of per- 
petual remembrance. It has ser- 
ved, moreover, the purposes of their 
erring worship, by shaping for them 
the objects of their idolatry. These 
two purposes gave to primitive Sculp- 
ture its place of ordinary service to 
human life, without any intermixture 
of those higher principles which have 
since found their way into the art. 
But imagination saw how in the rude 
forms of primitive art she could in- 
vest her own conceptions of august 
and beautiful form, and taking the 
chissel from the hand of mechanic 
labour, she began, for the world’s 
delight, the work of her beautiful 
creation. Painting seems to have 
had a similar origin with Sculpture. 
It was at first an art of memory, not of 
imagination. It was used to preserve 
the likenesses of men, ang from its 
ready variety the records of events. 
In the hands of imagination it became 
a beautiful art for delight ; sometimes 
still serving its original use, and some- 
times seeking no other end than pure 
delight. This art, too, was applied in 
anatural use, as it may be called, to 
the service of erring religion. There 
is a farther use which may be men; 
tioned as found in these ‘three arts in 
their early practice, that is, as prepar- 
ing the mansions of the dead. All 
these works, whether of utility or 
homage, are works of natural service, 
independent altogether of that imagi- 
nation which is proper tothe Fine Arts, 
though they may all be said alike to in- 
vite that imagination. In like manner, 
Poetry had its primitive natural ser- 
vice ; metrical language being found 
a fit vehicle for the memory of na- 
tions ; and being used, therefore, for 
the oral record of laws, moral doc- 
trines, mythology, and national events 
—at*first independently of imagina- 
tion. It is said that the science of the 
Druids was taught in many thousand 
verses. The fitness of metrical lan- 
guage for recitation with song, made 
it also suitable for religious and other 
ceremonies, which was also a natural 
primitive use. A few words may be 
added of Melody, as connected both 
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with metrical language and with 
dance. The constant use that is 
found among early and rude nations 
in every part of the world, of some 
species of melody framed with words 
into song, or accompanying their rude 
dances—in services of their worship— 
in their festivities—in other stated and 
regular occasions of life—as we find, 
for example—among the early Greeks, 
among the Highlanders of Scotland, 
among the Arabs—customary songs 
accompanying particular avocations 
of labour—this various uniform use 
of melody for service without imagi- 
nation, justifies our considering it, like 
the other arts, as having a foundation 
in natural life, on which the work of 
imagination is afterwards raised. And 
if Music might seem to imply an arti- 
ficial melody, as if it must have had 
from the beginning gratuitous inven- 
tion, the singular fact may be recol- 
lected that the primary notes of the 
music of all nations is the same—a 
sufficient proof that the ground of 
melody is laid in our organic consti- 
tution, and a reason the more to sup- 
port the view which has been taken of 
this art, as having a natural origin in 
the natural occasions of life, indepen- 
dently of imagination—since even me- 
lodies of joy and sorrow may thus be 
allowed as the natural utterance of a 
being, whose ear and voice are framed 
with the instinct of melody. 

Without pursuing similar illustra- 
tion through less important branches 
of art, and without pretending to have 
given more than a very slight state- 
ment with respect to those that have 
been enumerated, the argument which 
these observations were intended to 
support, will, perhaps, be admitted, 
namely, that those Arts, which we 
term the Fine Arts, have all their pro- 
per origin in the uses of human life, 
independently of that infused spirit of 
imagination which constitutes their 
interest to us, and which, in our esti- 
mation, is indispensable to their cha- 
racter. 

Nor is this consideration of so little 
importance, as we might be apt to ima- 
gine, in determining the ultimate cha- 
racter of these arts. For although 
many of the uses which have been in- 
dicated have no longer much weight 
for our minds, yet among those early 
nations to whom they served these 
purposes, they were felt as of great 
moment. It is difficult for us to quit 
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in imagination our own condition of 
society, and to enter into the concep- 
tions of those whose state of life and 
feelings is very different. If we could 
justly estimate the place which these 
arts have in the manners of nations in 
the primitive conditions of life, we 
should understand that they have a 
great, even a national importance. 
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For these arts which afterwards adorn 
life are at that time inwoven with its 
serious necessities, and are inter. 
mingled, too, in concerns, which, if 
not of necessity, are held by them of 
most solemn importance. They make 
part of what may be called the struc- 
ture of their life. 


FORM, 


Sir Joshua lays down that Sculpture 
aims at two things—Form and Cha- 
racter—and that to accomplish either 
of these, is to achieve a mighty work. 
But how there should be intellectual 
delight or sublimity in Form he does 
not unfold; yet he who knows not 
this, is imperfectly skilled in the Gre- 
cian soul. Let us, therefore, discover 
why Intellect enjoys a statue which 
has no expression as far as the subject 
is concerned, but animal action and 
animal perfection. Some elements of 
pleasure are obvious, but go only a 
small way. First, there is the original 
pleasure of looking at animal beauty, 
which is not inconsiderable to those 
who have been bred up in that per- 
petual flow of animal enjoyment with 
which Grecians were blest : for the 
beauty of an animal is its adaptation 
to animal enjoyment. Then, we sup- 
pose, where this beauty is carried 
through every part, se that nothing of 
the defects appear, which, in the in- 
finite ehances of matter, settle upon 
all things of mortal birth, it is impos- 
sible to resist a feeling as if there were 
an exemption for that creature from 
the ordinary laws to which all others 
are enthralled—as if it were a favoured 
being, a darling of heaven that no 
power of annoyance ean come near, 
and which the fighting elements of 
nature have united to spare. A Flower 
of faultless and glorious beauty, just 
unfolded, seems as if it could not live 
on this earth and under these skies, if 
there were not some feeling above for 
its loveliness to save it fromharm. And 
this Ariosto must have known, when, 
in deseribing the rose which the virgin 
resembles, he says that sun, and air, 
and the dewy morning, and sky, and 
earth, incline towards it in favour. 
This is a feeling of protection. The 
feeling of the care in Nature for her 
production, goes much further—be- 
sides applying to forms of faultless 


strength, where the idea of especial 
protection cannot apply —though, 
indeed, a superior idea takes its 
place—that of a creature above pro- 
tection—born to triumph over the 
ills under which ordinary mortality 
dies. It must be these feelings that 
make faultless forms of beauty or 
strength, independently of all ex- 
pression, poetical, and worthy of ima- 
gination'’s love. Of course it is not 
necessary that at every good statue 
the mind should run out into these 
speculations; but if it has ever been 
in the habit of indulging and believing 
in them, the least, almost unperceived, 
inclination to them, will be sufficient 
to exalt Form; indeed that must be 
true throughout all poetry and feel- 
ing. What is superstition with re- 
gard to flowers, is literal matter of 
fact for gods and god-begotten heroes. 

Among the obvious causes of plea- 
sure in mere Form of a perfect statue, 
are the knowledge and skill of the’ 
sculptor ; but we know not how far this 
may go for nobler pleasure. The mere 
mechanical skill of doing a difficult 
thing by long practice does not appear 
very exalted; and how much share 
it may be allowed in the pleasure of a 
cultivated mind we cannot tell. Ina 
rude mind it seems often to make up 
the whole—and that very strong—as 
in the admiration of rope-dancing— 
but even here we can hardly believe 
that the naked perception of a diffi- 
culty overcome by long practice, is 
the sole source of delight. We believe 
that in the pleasure of the “ men of 
the multitude” there is something 
more poetical; a confusion of aston- 
ishment at the exertion of powers of 
which they had no conception ; anda 
feeling as if those powers came from 
a higher quarter, and the rope-dancer 
were a gifted being :—a portion of the 
reverence which the most enlightened 
minds feel for a juggler. Skill in the 
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arts may be very delightful to an en. 
lightened mind, not for itself, but what 
itiscombined with, When very difficult 
dancing, for example, is very graceful 
and expressive, there must be great joy 
in perceiving, that the long and pain- 
ful labour by which the difficulty has 
been overcome has not killed the soul 
of dancing in the dancer, but that her 
delight in grace and natural feeling 
have carried her triumphantly through 
her severe discipline, and so entirely 
subjected her art to her nature, that 
there is no trace in her motions of the 
effort by which they were acquired— 
but they might seem to be inspira- 
tions. Something of the same sort 
is the pleasure which perfect skill 
gives, when unostentatiously used, as 
indicating greatness of mind, Skill 
merely can only be delightful by 
that illusion, of its seeming in its per- 
fection to be really an endowment 
of power from nature. But the fact 
is, it is no illusion—but a truth. 
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Where skill is of a masterly kind, 
it. proceeds from great powers given 
by nature, and only cansummated by 
art—and therefore let it no more be 
said, when Michael Angelo paints in 
the size of a hat a corse that seems six 
feet long, that it is merely a trick of 
painting. It may be a sport of painting, 
but full surely there is power there. 
On the whole, may it be received, 
that skill, though offensive, when 
other things are sacrificed to it, is in 
itself admirable—and when in subjec- 
tion to passion, extremely admirable? 
— The knowledge of perfect Form isa 
fit subject of much admiration—be. 
cause it implies a long course of noble 
studies—which studies derive their 
nobility from the nobleness of Form 
itself—which brings us to the great 
question, what is the real value of 
buauty: to what degree is it law- 
ful that beautiful flesh should have 
power over the eyes of spirit and in. 
tellect ? 


CORRECTION OF HUME'S DOCTRINE OF ASSOCIATION. 


Mr Hume, enumerating the chief 
heads of Relation, considers the rela- 
tion of cause and effect as that which 
connects together the successive events 
and actions of a man’s life, or of a 
nation’s history. We can see but one 
principle of Unity to the events, acts, 
changes, incidents of a man’s life, and 
that is himself; but ane principle of 
Unity, to the same things in a na- 
tion’s history, and that is our conception 
of the nation as a collective whole. It 
is true that the relation of causation 
mixes much in the series that is thus 
united. The man’s character causes 
his actions, his actions affect his cha- 
racter, and thus influence again in- 
directly his further actions. Besides, 
the events of his life have in them- 
selves a succession of their own. One 
brings on another, in an endless chain 
of causation from the beginning to the 
end of his life. This is indisputable. 
It shows, what may be often remarked 
elsewhere, that the same series of ob- 
jects may be united together to the 
mind under different views of connex- 
ion. If we could look on individual 
man merely as a subject of philoso- 
phical speculation, we might see in 
him only the subject round which a 
series of causes and effects were wound, 
and forget himself in investigating 


the course of the operation of moral 
powers, and the connected sequence 
of phenomena, of which he had served 
as the instrumental cause. But there 
is no man whose mind is so severed 
from all its natural tendencies that he 
can look upon any individual of his 
species in this manner. Let any one 
ask himself by what tie it is that the 
events, incidents, and acts of the life 
of another are connected in his own 
mind. He will quickly be aware that 
there is a very different principle of 
their union. There is not a stronger — 
principle governing our thoughts than 
this which makes individual man him- 
self the conspicuous object of our re- 
gard, and makes that which belongs to 
him or befalls him important in our 
eyes, because it does belong to or has 
befallen him. Take away the man, 
and leave merely the connected series 
of events, and we trow they would 
not long remain together in our know- 
ledge; but replace the man, whom 
we have loved or whom we merely 
familiarly know, and what throngs of 
incidents, what innumerable reeollee- 
tions, which have no other interest, no 
other tie in our mind, at once gather 
about him, and invest him to our ima- 
gination with his own history! The 
chain of causation subsists indeed toa 
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wonderful extent, but we are not the 
observers that are able to trace it. The 
greater part of mankind knit their 
thoughts of their fellows together by 
no such connexions. A principle so 
abstract can extend through no long 
series of their thoughts. But give 
them the man himself to remember 
his life by, and you enchain indissolu- 
bly the train of its events from the 
cradle to the present hour. Even to 
those of highest and most cultivated 
mind, there is not much difference in 
this respect. The strong bond of 
human nature is upon them all; and 
if philosophy had never undertaken to 
explain on what ground we associate 
together the recollections that concern 
a brother or a friend, we could never 
have been much at a loss to discover 
it for ourselves. 

We just now observed, that this 
series of causes and effects which is 
in fact so deeply involved in the 
history of every human being, is in 
- part discernible by us, and mixes 
in that union of our thoughts which 
is collected upon the individual. Need 
we intimate how much our strong af- 
fections concur to establish these as- 
sociations? The incidents that would 
soon be forgotten of another are long 
remembered of those in whom every 
little occurrence has part in the inter- 
est of our hearts. What we have now 
said of individuals we should have to re- 
peatofnations. Thereisamighty series 
of events strongly bound together that 
flows down the history of every peo- 
ple, a great series of causes and effects. 
The knowledge of these is the Under- 
standing of the Philosophy of His- 
tory; but we are warranted in assert- 
ing that this philosophical understand- 
ing, and this philosophical interest, 
are not the ground on which the events 
‘that compose the history of a people 
are collected in our Imagination. We 
love and admire the high characters 
of those who are illustrious in their 
country’sannals; and we gather round 
them the events in which they parti- 
cipated. We love the nation itself; 
and we remember its calamities and 
triumphs, its virtues, and the stain of 
its virtues, by the exultation and pain 
which we felt when first our imagina- 
tion was kindled with their lofty 
story, or their decline and fall. 

If we ask, then, what is the great 
bond of connexion to our mind among 
all the events of the life of any indi- 
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vidual, it is evidently this, that they 
all regard one object; it is in the man 
himself that they are all united, and 
he is the bond of their connexion to our 
imagination. Thus when we think of 
the great series of great actions which 
constitutes the history of Julius Cesar 
—their order in time is not the chief 
bond of their association. But they 
are all associated round the image of 
that matchless warrior and statesman; 
and we think at once, in one wide 
complex emotion, of all his being, from 
the hour he first appears before us, a 
restless candidate for the lower office 
of the state, till, in the fulness of his 
power, the brightness of his glory, and 
the darkness of his guilt, he breathes 
out his mighty spirit at the base of 
Pompey’s statue. This personal refer- 
ence is as evidently the tie that like. 
wise binds together all the events of 
the man’s own life in whose memory 
they are connected. And thus for 
himself, and for the life of every hu- 
man being in whose fate or fortune he 
is in any way interested, this personal 
reference which alone gave unity to 
the events as they befell, gives them 
their proper unity to memory. It 
gives them their proper historical 
bond of unity. 

How much of all the history of 
mankind is already exhausted under 
this class of associations will be ap- 
parent to every one who remembers 
how small that portion of history is 
which is independent of the names 
of distinguished individual actors. 
But the same principle extended will 
at once comprehend all history. Re- 
collect -the history of any nation, 
and consider what is the real bond of 
association to your own mind among 
the events which regard it. There 
can be no doubt as to the answer. It 
is this simply, that they do regard tt. 
Athens and Sparta give unity to the 
events of their own history, as every 
man is himself the point of union to 
those of his life. Each nation is to 
our conception an individual, under- 
going through the period of its length- 
ened life the succession of events, or 
achieving the succession of actions, 
which make up the history of a life 
perhaps of centuries. And each 
people, while their race and name 
remain, whatever fortunes and revo- 
lutions they may pass through, serves 
still in the view of our mind to collect 
together all the events and achieye- 
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ments that have been involved with 
their race and name. The city, the 


race, the nation, the community of 
nations, whatever the collective whole 
may be, of which the acts and fortunes 
are the subjects for our thought, that 
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whole gives its own unity to its own 
history, and serves as much as the in- 
dividual for the bond of connexion 
which unites those events to the un- 
derstandings and the memories of 
men, 


THE APATHY OF THE STOICS, 


The two sections opposed to each 
other in antiquity, were those of the 
Epicureans and the Stoics. They 
were opposed, indeed, not merely by 
the language of their tenets, one sect 
maintaining that Pleasure is the great- 
est good, the other that Pain is no 
Evil; but by the spirit of their philo- 
sophy. The Epicureans sought tran- 
quillity of enjoyment. The Stoics de- 
sired an arduous Virtue. The Epi- 
cureans narrowed and degraded to the 
utmost the good they proposed, when 
they made man himself the End of his 
Virtue: The Stoics exalted that good 
to the utmost, when they endeavoured 
to make man himself nothing in his 
own regard, and required of him a 
conformity to that absolute law of 
Virtue, of which his happiness would 
be a necessary result indeed, but was 
not to be the object of his desire. 

If we ask what was the defect of the 
Stoical System, it was manifestly this, 
that it was inapplicable to human 
nature. In saying which, we do not 
mean merely to allege that that high- 
est perfection at which they aimed was 
by man unattainable, which would be 
no objection, since the continual ap- 
proaches to the highest state proposed 
are all that are requisite under any 
imaginable system. But we mean that 
the spirit of their philosophy does not 
accord with the general spirit of hu- 
man nature. Those who could be its 
followers are but a few out of the 
whole number of mankind — those 
only of high intellectual capacity, and 
of great-native energy of character. 
They profess, indeed, tolay Virtue open 
to all mankind, and call on all to apply 
themselves to its pursuit. But to the 
greater number of those to whom it is 
offered, their method of Virtue is im- 
practicable. That exclusion of Pas- 
sion which they require, and which 
they express by Apathy, meaning, 
however, not insensibility, but freedom 
from the perturbation of passion— 
that exclusion is in fact the exclusion 
of Human Nature. Passion is one of 
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its essential elements; and the mo- 
rality which is to be suited for man to 
embrace, must temper, restrain, and 
govern passion, but must not reject it 
from the system of his Being. 

It appears, then, that the principle 
which they adopted as their great 
maxim of wisdom—to follow, or con- 
form to nature, was in one important 
respect departed from by them, through 
imperfect understanding of that nature 
to which they purposed to conform. 
They had begun, no doubt, in framing 
their system, by adopting asits primary 
and leading principle, the Supremacy 
of Intellectual Reason, and the neces- 
sity of the entire conquest of the in- 
ferior mind by that power. This con- 
ception of sovereignty in the calm 
intellectual mind, and absolute subjec- 
tion of the inferior soul, led neces- 
sarily to a false view of the actual 
constitution of human nature ;—it led 
to regarding the Passions not as im- 
portant and vital elements of the whole 
being, but as disorders of the mind, 
from which it must by all means be 
freed. This consequence necessarily 
followed, because the rising up of 
every passion is attended, while it 
lasts, with a disturbance of the soul in. 
which reason is confused and sus- 
pended, whence they gave them no 
higher namethan Perturbations. They 
did not perceive how imperfect, and 
insufficient to the distinction of our 
being is reason alone; that these 
troubling and impetuous movements 
of the soul,—joy, sorrow, desire, anger, 
fear,—are the very declarations of our 
nature as to its own good and evil ; 
that they are the teachers of reason, 
which, without them, is uninstructed 
as to human good. Tlie vehement 
and impetuous fear in the soul of a 
parent in the sudden danger of a 
child—the flame of indignant hate 
which passes over the heart at the 
hearing or witnessing some atrocious 
crime—the sleepless passion which 
seizes the spirit of a young patriot 
warrior when the foot of a foe is 
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on the soil—these, and a thousand 
such movements, full of the most dis- 
turbing and oppressive passion, are so 
far from weaknesses or disorders of 
our nature, that they are the only way 
in which our nature can possibly make 
itself known to our own understanding 
—the only way by which the strength, 
the character, the reality of our most 
necessary affections can be understood 
by us. It is the only way in which 
they can be known as subsisting in our 
minds, and, consequently, the only way 
in which we can receive the instruction 
of nature as to good and evil. Reason is 
disturbed and shaken while the sudden 
movement of passion lasts ; but, after- 
wards, does not the less reassume her 
sway when she may at leisure con- 
sider and understand the passion of 
which she could not restrain the rise. 
That self-command which virtue and 
reason require, is, therefore, something 
different from that complete suppres- 
sion of all emotion which was proposed 
by the Stoics. It implies the subjuga- 
tion, slowly effected as it must be, of 
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even emotion itself, as far as its de- 
gree or direction is condemned by 
virtue; it implies the immediate sub- 
jection of our actions to the law of 
virtue, whatever the violence of the 
feelings may be that struggle against 
it. But it leaves, at the same time, a 
wide field of nature open, within which 
every principle of emotion which is 
implanted in our bosoms may act; 
within which even their strong and 
stormy agitation is no violation of the 
moral character of our mind, nor of 
that due authority of reason, to which 
the whole tenor of our lives must, 
though every moment cannot, be sub. 
jected. 

The great defect, then, of the Stoical 
speculative doctrines, appears to be an 
ignorance of the nature and office of 
Passion in the human mind—conceiv. 
ing it to be a disorder and not a neces- 
sary power—and not perceiving that 
our highest and noblest affections par. 
take of this quality as essentially as all 
the others. 


SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


In considering mental pursuits under 
the most general and comprehensive 
view, we observe that they may be 
classed as of two kinds: those studies 
which are derived from Imagination, 
and those which are derived from In- 
tellect. Now, it is certain that no- 
thing lifts up higher our conception 
of the power of the human mind than 
the highest productions of those arts 
which are the offspring of imagina- 
tion. Wherever they have flourished 
they adorn the people in our eyes. 
Because in these the soul, delivering 
itself up to the full transport of its 

owers, seeks nothing but to express 
in durable forms the very visions of 
beauty and greatness which visit it 
in its height of conception. Such 
have been the works of mighty sculp- 
tors and painters ; such the works of 
these who have reared up on the 
earth edifices that have stood proudly 
on the soil adorning it with a magni- 
ficence that was not misplaced amidst 
the magnificence of nature. Such 
have been those poets whose great 
works have remained to their people, 
dilating the bosoms of thousands with 
what one mind, only in one age, could 
have conceived. 


We cannot, in remembering what 
human nature has done for itself to 
establish its strength by its own 
works, forget our love and admiration 
of those surpassing productions which 
have so much lifted up the spirits that 
gave them birth, and have maintained 
at such a lofty pitch of genius the 
mind of a country through eerie | 
generations. It rests upon suc 
works ; it will not willingly fall from 
them into abasement. 

Yet it is to be observed, that the 
pursuits of those arts which are de- 
rived from imagination, howeyer ca- 
pable they may be of the utmost 
greatness of the human mind, does 
not supply that kind of continued 
strength which the mind requires, In 
the luxury of a people their arts take 
the tone of the times. Imagination 
is too much in sympathy with plea- 
sure, it yields itself too easily to the 
enchantment from which the mind 
itself seeks deliverance. Accordingly, 
all the arts to which imagination 
gives birth have greatly changed 
their character with the changing ge- 
nius of a people. Strong, masculine, 
and rude in elder times, and beari 
the stamp of the bold spirit whic 
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created them, they have at a later 
period becomeunnerved and effeminate 
—tainted with the weakness of a 
luxurious age—and breathing back 
on the soul of the people the same in- 
dolent softness they had already re- 
ceived from it. 

If therefore the mind is, by its 
own pursuits, to supply itself with 
strength, it is not on such as these 
that it must rely—not on a facult 
which is itself susceptible of so muc 
influence from extraneous causes. It 
must rely on those faculties which are 
self-dependent—~ on those which de- 
rive the law of their action from 
within. 

Such are pre-eminently those facul- 
ties of which the pursuit is Truth. 
Truth, in all the various forms in 
which it can be made the subject of 
human contemplation. Truth in the 
observation of nature—in the severest 
sciences—and in that science which 
begins and ends in the Mind itself. 
Such, above all, is that moral wisdom 
which draws from the whole internal 
being the strength by which it seeks 
to subject, not merely the appearance 
of human life to its intelligence, but 


the actions of human life, by its will. 
In those works which the mind 
frames for its own delight merely, it 


obeys an uncertain law. But when 
it applies itself to know that which 
has been and is, it no longer floats on 
uncertainty. It then seeks to know ; 
and there is but one measure which 
can satisfy its desire—namely, the se- 
verest knowledge of reality. 

In these sciences, too, there is such 
a conformity to the intellectual na- 
ture of man, that to pursue them is to 
bring forth his innermost powers into 
action. The field, too, that lies be- 
fore him is boundless ; he can never 
know all. What he learns, is a step 
only to what is beyond. He is going 
forward in a continual march; and 
from his own mind must he derive the 
constant supply of power by which 
he ist effect his progressive con- 
quest 

Fearful, then, as from the history 
of the world, we may judge the danger 
to be which menaces a people from 
the enervating influences of civilisa- 
tion—it appears that the proper 
strength which nature has provided 
to man for direct resistance is in the 
character and power of his intellec- 
tual mind. A view, which might 
give us great reason to apprehend the 
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inadequacy of such means of protec. 
tion, if we conceived this strength to 
be placed only in those highest 
minds, which distinguish themselves 
above all others by their intellectual 
achievements, but which will appear 
to us not void of consolation and en- 
couragement, when we look upon our. 
own country, and ¢éonsider to how 
great an extent the generous activity 
of intellect may be diffused through- 
out a people ; when we conceive that 
the strength thus given does not re- 
side in a few elected spirits, but that 
all the thousands of minds that draw 
each from itself the impulses to intel- 
lectual exertion, are carrying on each 
within itself the work of this defence, 
uniting, though they know it not, 
their individual strengths to maintain 
a great common cause of the whole 
united society. How noble and calm 
is that human spirit which in all its 
hours of more undisturbed and self- 
collected thought, reflects in itself, as 
in a mirror, the harmonies of the 
worlds ! 

But there are peculiar characteris- 
tic circumstances of the mind and 
state of this nation at the present time, 
which, besides those common causes 
of injury to the spirit of a people 
which have been already spoken of, 
include dangers of a different kind, 
and which lead us to consider in this 
application also, the influence that 
may be derived from the tenor of our 
intellectual pursuits. 

The present age exhibits a remark- 
able character of energy and ardour in 
all the ordinary pursuits of human | 
life. Each mind is seen rushing 
eagerly to its allotted task, and scarce 
feeling there is any other call upon its 
powers than to strive vigorously and 
successfully in the animated conflict. 
The highest orders among ourselves 
are less solicited to ease than they are 
called to struggles and duties in the 
public business of the state. Such is 
the effect of that particular constitu- 
tion of our polity, that the life of no 
order is that of repose. The thirst 
for reputation, the pride of rising to 
higher eminence in the ranks of so- 
ciety, the ardour for wealth, the very 
rivalry that is engendered in the midst 
of conflicting interests, have seized on 
the spirit of the land, and in the midst 
of what the history of mankind would 
have prepared an observer to expect as 
a life of ease, have produced a restless 
and eager activity of powers, which 
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resembles in its effect, though not in 
its character, those earlier struggles 
of a people maintaining warfare with 
inen or with nature for the protection 
of their existence. The result is that 
spirit of manly strength which must 
always be produced in the contests of 
men with men. 

But besides the peculiar character 
of this internal activity in the heart of 
society throughout the country, there 
are other circumstances generally af- 
fecting the spirit of our minds, which 
appear calculated to produce a like ef- 
fect, and which require some separate 
notice. The agitations of the late 
eventful years have occupied the minds 
of all men with interests, which, though 
of the utmost importance and magni- 
tude, were, nevertheless, in one re- 
spect temporary. For every new 
event which arose, or was in prepar- 
ation, seemed as if the fate of a nation, 
or we would almost say, of mankind, 
were involved in its issue: and, there- 
fore, no excess of passionate expecta- 
tion which could be fixed on it, could 
appear misplaced. But hence it has 
happened that through this whole pe- 
riod the mind of the nation has been 
continually held in suspense on events 
which, whatever might be their mag- 
nitude, were yet to pass away: and 
we have been accustomed to live in 
a succession of vivid emotions which 
were all but the birth of the times, 
and could only have the duration of 
the events with which they had arisen. 

Now, even the strong and pervading 
sympathy with the fortunes of nature 
and humanity, however ennobling to 
the minds which it filled, and although 
accompanied with lessons of the high- 
est instruction, has nevertheless, in 
this respect, been injurious to our 
highest faculties of thought, that they 
have withdrawn our imagination from 
those great objects which, to the self- 
collected mind wrapped in meditation, 
have at all times appeared of para- 
mount importance. That great sym- 
pathy, and those momentous expecta- 
tions on which all men have been in- 
tent, have made it appear, as if the 
more thoughtful mind turning itself 
to those remoter objects and their 
shadowy speculation, were deserting 
the great hazards of mankind, to busy 
itself in the dreams of a fantastic and 
indolent philosophy. We have found, 
in the occurrences and scenes of a 
shifting world, their full scope for all 
our capacity of hope and desire; and 
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hence it may be difficult to our minds, 
when they would turn themselves 
again towards higher and more lasting 
contemplations, to recover that zeal, 
and those devout convictions of their 
value which have belonged to them of 
old, and have been easy and habitual 
to men who lived in calmer times of 
the world. Even minds of superior 
power have thus absolutely surrendered 
themselves to their interest in passing 
events, and have forgotten altogether 
those thoughts of which the interest 
arises in the silent mind—to which 
their strong reflecting character would 
otherwise have called them, and which 
their genius, full of wisdom, might in 
other times have illustrated. 

Nor can it be doubted that these 
events have, in another way, tended 
to disqualify our minds for the highest 
speculations, inasmuch as they have 
given great intensity to those feelings 
which are at all times spread through 
the bosom of society, variously divid- 
ing the members of a state. They 
have given to all momentary questions 
and feelings of this sort an intensity 
and magnitude derived from those 
great interests which were at hazard 
in the contentions of the world, and 
have thus kept men’s minds in a state 
of keen and agitated debate, a temper 
the most hostile of any to contem- 
plative philosophy. 

There are, however, other conse- 
quences of such passions and pursuits 
which unavoidably force themselves 
upon our observation. The objects 
which are thus sought after, though 
to a certain extent good, honourable, 
and even necessary, are all of a tem- 
porary and personal nature. As tem- 
porary, they cannot be the fit objects 
of the most earnest and persevering 
endeavours of minds framed like ours; 
as personal, it must be expected that 
long continued and passionate desire 
directed upon them, will, as it is al- 
ways found to do, impair the more 
disinterested affections. We have no 
difficulty in admitting these views in 
single examples. We may feel some 
hesitation in applying them to the case 
of anation. Yet the injury to a na- 
tion may be more complete and cer- 
tain. For, to an individual, the effect 
of his own pursuits upon his character 
may be mitigated by his intercourse 
with other men. But in the case of a 
nation, all men concurring to justify 
one another's passions, and to confirm 
those false deceptions of the under- 
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standing which passion always sug- 
gests, it is to be apprehended that any 
effect naturally injurious will take 
place with stronger and more decisive 
effect. 

It seems impossible, then, with these 
views, to look without apprehension 
to the future effect upon the character 
of the country from so much of our 
whole exertion and desire being de- 
voted to these objects. And if it is 
difficult for us, situated as we are, to 
recall ourselves in any great degree 
from their pursuit, it appears desirable 
at least, that the intervals of leisure in 
which our minds are called back to 
themselves, should be employed on 
objects of an opposite character. Lite- 
rature is one source of such employ- 
ment. The higher works which we 
include under that name, bring objects 
of a different nature before the mind, 
and awaken feelings and thoughts 
which had slept in the midst of our 
more eager occupations. The objects 
with which we are thus led to converse, 
are even of the greatest magnitude and 
the highest kind; and we have no 
faculties of such dignity, and no affec- 
tions so exalted, but they may here 
find room to act. But all these pur- 
suits are in danger to become at last 
little else than a relaxation to the 
mind overstrained with more serious 
employment. They call up a mo- 
mentary play of sensibility and fancy, 
they amuse the tired faculty of thought 
with new speculation. They renovate 
for fresh labour. But they scarcely 
domore. They leave the man, as he 
was, a being whose anxious and ear- 
nest thoughts are fixed on interests 
which: each successive day brings 
before him, and which even his own 
speculation carries on but a little way 
into futurity. They leave him to 
think that all his capacities of affec- 
tion and desire have found their suffi- 
cient objects, and that there are no 
disregarded faculties in his soul, plead- 
ing in vain to be admitted, as they are 
of higher birth, to their right of a 
higher destination. 

Now we cannot but believe that a 
more serious cast given to the intel- 
lectual pursuits of a people, might 
add greatly to the importance of that 
portion of their lives, in which the 
mind, from its accustomed labours, is 
recovered to itself. If their literature 
be not a literature of pleasure merely, 
but by a high spirit of Philosophy in- 
fused, can address itself in another 
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language, and with other claims to 
their minds,—turning their thoughts 
in upon themselves, and proposing the 
faculties which it calls into activity 
as objects of a distinct regard, en- 
titled on their own account to be con- 
sidered excellent, and not merely in- 
strumental to the relaxation of amuse- 
ment of unoccupied hours; then it 
would appear that a new and import- 
ant effect would follow. For the mind 
cannot in any degree be turned to the 
distinct consideration of its own 
powers, without an immediate percep- 
tion of their dignity, and without 
being led on in some degree to specu- 
late on the ends for which they are 
designed in the constitution of our 
nature. But no sooner does it begin 
to reason or conjecture upon the ends 
which they are framed to insure, than 
it is necessarily drawn on to consider 
them in their full connexion with that 
life to which we are born, and which 
is the first great scene of their activity. 
Now this is the very subject on which 
it seems most important, that the 
human mind should exercise its spe- 
culation. . For the moment it begins 
to compare the extensive reach and 
high character of its inherent powers 
with the facilities which human life 
offers for their exertion, it is met by 
the conviction that the ordinary em- 
ployments to which it is required, are 
inadequate alike to their capacity and 
dignity ; and it is driven on to enquire 
what nobler occupation it may find, on 
which its largest faculties shall not be 
lost, or its proudest misapplied. Now 
the whole of a literature which the 
spirit of a high Philosophy pervades, 
will lead the minds of men in innumer- 
able ways into these views and trains 
of speculation. But most of all those 
high works of Philosophy—which 
speak of the mind alone, and by the 
most open and direct appeal—call upon 
it to turn its thoughts upon itself—to 
understand and toacknowledge itsown 
high descent and indefeasible preroga- 
tive. 

The direct application of such phi- 
losophy to remove the doubts with 
which the over active mind possesses 
itself, may be made more apparent by 
some consideration of the manner in 
which it falls into such mistrust. It 
will appear probably that some of the 
most important labours of the mind in 
science, and some of its purest laws of 
operation, tend to the production of 
the doubts of which we have spoken, 
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Of the laws of intellect one most 
essential to its nature is, “ to know 
the evidence of its own belief.” Hence 
there is naturally a favourable inclina- 
tion of intellect towards all truth, of 
which the evidence is obvious to de- 
monstration, and a natural disinclina- 
tion to that truth of which the evi- 
dence is elusive and obscure. Now 
the human mind is called upon to pur- 
sue enquiry in two very distinct 
spheres of speculation:—in a world 
external to itself where the evidence 
of belief lies in sense: —and in a 
world within itself where the evidence 
of belief consists in variable and inde- 
Jiniie feclings and affections, many of 
which are to most minds, and some 
perhaps to all, unfamiliar and obscure. 
It is apparent, then, to which of these 
two spheres of investigation, a mind 
determined chiefly by its intellectual 
faculties, will incline. The observa- 
tions now made may perhaps serve 
to explain the tendency of enquiry 
which philosophy in these later times 
has discovered. To those sciences of 
which the evidence lies in sense, the 
human intellect has turned itself in 
all its strength, and has built up an 
edifice of knowledge of which the 
former ages of the world entertained 
no imagination. But it must almost 
appear that it has given itself up to 
them with relinquishing, to a certain 
extent, its other and more important 
sphere. The knowledge which lies 
within, it seems too much to have 
regarded with disfavour. Turning 
from the broad day in which the facts 
of external science lie exposed, to this 
dark and shadowy world, it has feared 
to set its steps on unsubstantial ground; 
and has often kept itself aloof from 
it altogether. So that while in the 
sciences of material nature, it has been 
advancing in acquisition with giant 
strides, and lifting up its power beyond 
all precedent, in the other it has some- 
times been losing knowledge that was 
possessed perhaps by the earliest ages 
of mankind. 

But the evidence of belief from this 
interior world is not necessarily un- 
certain and obscure. It is our Mind 
that makes it more or less so. The 


manifold affections incident to our 
mind become clear and defined to 
those who feel them strongly, and are 
accustomed attentively to consider 
them. To those only are they obscure 
and inevident who imperfectly feel 
and negligently consider them, 
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Hence, against that unwillingnes® 
of cultivated intellect to admit beli 
drawn from such internal evidence» 
there seems no defence so ready to 
have recourse to as that philosophy 
which founds its whole science on the 
basis of such evidence, and which, 
while it is jealous to admit all reason- 
ing derived from imperfect knowledge 
of its own great and authentic princi- 
ples, is as strenuous in urging human 
nature to indulge the cultivation of 
that whole inward world of affections 
and feelings, be they more distinct 
and palpable, or more undefined and 
obscure. 

Thus, then, it may appear that even 
in those profound wonderful sciences 
which investigate the laws of nature 
through her mighty material universe, 
there may lurk danger to the human 
spirit, not as it pursues them for its 
individual delight, but when the mind 
of a whole generation is given over to 
them with too exclusive desire. They 
are the high and just, the useful and 
the ennobling study of man, the ob- 
server, and, in his own domain, the 
master of nature. But they are not 
his only knowledge—and they must 
not usurp the full measure of his ca- 
pacities. There is another knowledge 
that must divide with them the empire 
of his mind, and must hold at least its 
equal sway. 

Before we conclude, we wish to add a 
few words upon a subject, which, 
though distinct from those of which we 
have now spoken, is not unconnected 
withthem. We speak of a sort of prac- 
tical scepticism which is spread among 
many as to all opinions which rest for 
their evidence upon the highest feel- 
ings of our minds, and of explicit 
scepticism among others. Weconceive 
that mind to be in a state of practical 
disbelief in these respects, which, by 
attachment to speculative or active 
pursuits of a different character, is 
kept in a habitual forgetfulness of the 
thoughts, and a habitual disuse of the 
feelings, if we may so express ourselves, 
which belong to such subjects. It is 
a state of mind not adverse to the be- 
lief, perhaps, from which it is thus 
habitually estranged, but certainly 
divided from it. But there is among 
many a scepticism explicit and deli- 
berate, which we cannot help conceiv- 
ing is to be ascribed to the influence, 
unforeseen to themselves, of a course 
of life, and perhaps of speculation un- 
favourable to the just use of some of 
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their highest powers, rather than to a 
conviction following from investiga- 
tions carried through with the full 
use of those powers. To all scepti- 
eism there can be but one answer,— 
Truth. - But that knowledge which is 
placed within the reach of our facul- 
ties, is not a boon granted to the mere 
desire of possessing it. It is a prize 
offered to steadfast and unwearied ex- 
ertion of our best faculties. If we 
ask what those faculties are to which 
the attainment of the highest know- 
ledge is given, it is evident that none 
can be passed over—that the full ef- 
fort of our mind in all its powers is 
required of us for that acquisition. 
Our reasoning intellect is but a part 
of that constitution of our minds by 
which we are enabled to make dis- 
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covery of moral truth—the powers of 
our moral nature are pre-eminently 
those by which all such discovery is 
made possible to us. That course of 
life, then, and those trains and methods 
of speculation which raise up our 
moral faculties into strength, and do 
indeed open up within ourselves that 
part of created nature which in these 
cases must be the subject of enquiry, 
can alone afford us reasonable expec- 
tation of attaining the knowledge in 
question, and exploring our way to 
just conclusions on those momentous 
topics, which, whatever conclusions it 
may rest in, will, more or less, visit 
every human mind with sorrow or with 
hope, with thoughts of fear or of con- 
solation. 


REMARKS ON A PASSAGE IN COLERIDGE’S * AIDS TO REFLECTION.” 


‘* If Prudence, though practically in- 
separable from Morality, is not to be 
confounded with the Moral Principle ; 
still less may Sensibility, 7. e. a constitu- 
tional quickness of Sympathy with Pain 
and Pleasure, and a keen sense of the 
gratifications that accompany social inter- 
course, mutual endearments, and recipro- 
cal preferences, be mistaken, or deemed 
a Substitute for either. They are not 
even sure pledges of a Goop HEARr, though 
among the most common meanings of that 
many-meaning and too commonly misap- 
plied expression. 

‘* So far from being either Morality, or 
one with the Moral Principle, they ought 
not even to be placed in the same rank with 
Prudence. For Prudence is at least an 
offspring of the Understanding ; but Sen- 
sibility (the Sensibility, I mean, here 
spoken of) is for the greater part a quality 
of the nerves, and a result of individual 
bodily temperament, 

“* Prudence is an active Principle, and 
implies a sacrifice of Self, though only to 
the same Self projected, as it were, to a 
distance. But the very term Sensibility, 
marks its passive nature: and in its mere 
self, apart from Choice and Reflection, 
it proves little more than the coincidence 
or contagion of pleasurable or painful 
Sensations in different persons. 

** Alas! how many are there in this 
over-stimulated age, in which the occur- 
rence of excessive and unhealthy sensitive- 
hess is so frequent, as even to have re- 
versed the current meaning of the word, 
nervous,—how many are there whose sen- 
sibility prompt them to remove those evils 
alone, which by hideous spectacle or clam- 
orous outcry are present to their senses 


and disturb their selfish enjoyments! Pro- 
vided the dunghill is not before their par- 
lour window, they are well contented to 
know that it exists, and perhaps as the 
hot-bed on which their own luxuries are 
reared. Sensibility is not necessarily 
Benevolence. Nay, by rendering us trem- 
blingly alive to trifling misfortunes, it fre- 
quently prevents it, and induces an effem- 
inate Selfishness instead, 
* pampering the coward heart 

With feelings ali too delicate for use. 
Sweet are the Tears, that from a Howard's eye 
Drop on the cheek of one, he lifts from earth, 
And He, who works me good with unmoved face 
Dees it but half. le chills me while he aids, 
My Benefactor, not my Brother Man. 
But even this, this cold benevolence, 
Seems Worth, seems Manhood, when there rise 

before ne : 
The slu 


ard Pity’s vision.weaving Tribe, 
Who si 


for Wretchedness yet shun the wretch- 


mente in some delicious Solitude 
Their slothful Loves and dainty Sympathies.’ 
Sibylline Leaves, p. 189. 

** Lastly, where Virtue is, Sensibility is 
the ornament and becoming Attire of Vir- 
tue. On certain occasions it may almost 
be said to become Virtue. But Sensibility 
and all the amiable Qualities may likewise 
become, and too often have become, the 
pandars of Vice and the instruments of 
Seditgtio n. 

** So must it needs be with all qualities 
that have their rise only in parts and frag- 
ments of our nature. A man of warm 
opinions may sacrifice half his estate to 
rescue a friend from Prison: for he is 
generally sympathetic, and the more s0- 
ber part of his nature happened to be 
uppermost. The same man shall after- 
wards exhibit the same disregard of money 
in an attempt to seduce that friend’s Wife 
or: Daughter. 
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All the evil achieved by Hobbes and 
his whole School of Materialists will ap- 
pear inconsiderable if it be compared with 
the mischief effected and occasioned by 
the sentimental Philosophy of Srerne, 
and his numerous Imitators. The vilest 
appetites and the most remorseless in- 
constancy towards their objects, acquired 
the titles of the Heart, the irresistible Feel- 
ings, the too tender Sensibility: and if the 
Frosts of Prudence, the icy chains of 
Human Law thawed and vanished at the 
genial warmth of Human Nature, who 
could help it? It was an amiable weak- 
ness ! 

** About this time, too, the profanation 
of the word, Love, rose to its height. 
The French Naturalists, Buffon and others, 
borrowed it from the sentimental Nove- 
lists; the Swedish and English Philoso- 
phers took the contagion; and the Muse 
of Science condescended to seek admis- 
sion into the Saloons of Fashion and Fri- 
volity, rouged like an Harlot, and with the 
Harlot’s wanton leer. I know not how the 
Annals of Guilt could be better forced into 
the service of Virtue, than by such a com- 
ment on the present paragraph, as would 
be afforded by a selection from the senti- 
mental Correspondence produced in Courts 
of Justice within the last thirty years, fairly 
translated into the true meaning of the 
words, and the actual Object and Purpose 
of the infamous Writers. Do you in good 
earnest aim at Dignity of Character ? 
By all the treasures of a peaceful mind, by 
all the charms of an open countenance, I 
conjure you, O youth! turn away from 
those who live in the Twilight between 

Vice and Virtue. Are not Reason, Dis- 
crimination, Law, and deliberate Choice, 
the distinguishing Characters of Huma- 
nity? Can aught then worthy of a human 
Being proceed from a Habit of Soul, which 
would exclude all these and (to borrow a 
metaphor from Paganism) prefer the den 
of Trophonius to the Temple and Oracles 
of the God of Light ? Can any thing manly, 
I say, proceed from those, who for Law 
‘and Light would substitute shapeless feel- 
ings, sentiments, impulses, which as far as 
they differ from the vital workings in the 
brute animals owe the difference to their 
former connexion with the proper Virtues 
of Humanity ; as Dendrites derive the 
outlines, that constitute their value above 
other clay-stones, from the casual neigh- 
bourhood and pressure of the Plants, the 
names of which they assume? Remem- 
ber, that Love itself in its highest earthly 
Bearing, as the ground of the marriage 
union, becomes Love by an inward FriaT 
of the Will, by a completing and sealing 


Act of Moral Election, and lays claim 
to permanence only under the form of 


eT 


This, on the whole, is a good pas- 
sage, spirited and eloquent, although 
not free from the vices incident to Mr 
Coleridge’s style, especially the vice of 
exaggeration. For, in the first place, 
he has taken care so to degrade the 
character of Sensibility, thatitisscarce- 
ly possible to imagine any writer, above 
the very lowest rank, considering it a 
substitute either for Prudence or the 
Moral Principle. In the second place, 
even this kind of sensibility, though 
not a sure pledge of a good heart, is 
generally so ; and, supposing it to be 
not altogether instinctive and unrea- 
soning, which scarcely any permanent 
impulse is, but under some rational 
control and safeguard, if it were no 
other than the experience of life fre- 
quently thwarting and rendering its 
undue indulgence disastrous or ridicu- 
lous—then such sensibility is amiable, 
and symptomatic (we do not fear to 
say so) of a good heart. It may be 
right to speak, even with some auste- 
rity, of “a constitutional quickness of 
sympathy, and a keen sense of the 
gratifications that accompany social 
intercourse, mutual endearments, and 
reciprocallpreferences,”’ when these are 
represented as all in all in the moral 
character ; but it is not right to speak 
of them with any disparagement in 
themselves, since without them, except 
indeed in the loftiest and most sublime 
spirits of men, there is no such thing 
as virtue. In the third place, though it 
be true that Prudence is an “ offspring 
of the understanding,” it is also no less 
true, that Prudence is often just as 
constitutional as sensibility, a quality 
too of the nerves, and a result of in- 
dividual bodily temperament. The 
cautious are often cold-blooded ; and 
the prudent not unfrequently persons 
whose nerves are like nails, and who, 
undisturbed by the agitations of those 
feelings which they ought to possess, 
make the head do the work of the 
heart. Were a fair estimate to be 
made of the comparative worth of the 
best kind of prudence and the best 
kind of sensibility, or of the compa- 
rative worthlessness or danger of the 
worst—and no other estimate is of 
any avail in moral disquisition—the 
result would not be that at which 
Mr Coleridge has arrived in his 
imperfect philosophy. Fourthly,— 
we very much doubt the likelihood 
of the man of warm passions, who sa- 
crificed half his estate to rescue a friend 
from prison, afterwards exhibiting the 
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same disregard of money in an attempt 
to seduce that friend’s wife or daugh- 
ter. No man ever sacrificed the half 
of his estate for friendship, on a sud- 
den, instinctive, constitutional impulse 
of temperament. Such an act could 
only have been performed by a gene- 
rous man. And, although a generous 
man may commit a wicked action, he 
is less inclined to do so, we think, than 
an ungenerous man, more especially 
an action of consummate baseness and 
deliberate cruelty. The illustration is 
striking, but it is not satisfying, and 
shows the advocate, not the judge. 
Finally, to assert that all the evil 
produced by Hobbes and the whole 
school of materialists will appear in- 
considerable, if it be compared with 
the mischief effected and occasioned by 
the sentimental philosophy of Sterne, 
and his numerous imitators, is alto- 
gether monstrous, and in the direct 
teeth of a hundred of Mr Coleridge’s 
moral speculations in the ‘ Friend,’ and 
his ‘ Lay Sermons,’ in which he has, 
with considerable force, struck at the 
root of the selfish system of the Phi- 
losopher of Malmsbury. A few fan- 
tastic and mawkish novels — what 
were they to the host—not yet ex- 
tinct — of hard-featured wretches, 
who, in the name of morality, have 
laboured to destroy all moral respon- 
sibility, and to found duty on power? 
But we cannot help thinking that, 
had Mr Coleridge taken a more philo- 
sophical view of the constitution of our 
nature, he would have seen that the 
term Sensibility does, in its best and 
truest signification, denote one great 
constituent of our being, by which 
we are capable of being affected in 
various and sometimes extraordinary 
degrees of pleasure and pain, and with 
various and sometimes extraordinary 
degrees of will and desire, by different 
objects made known to us by our 
powers of understanding. It denotes 
a capacity, by which we are susceptible 
of suffering and misery, by which the 
whole variety and strength of our moral 
natureis unfolded, and from which our 
intellectual reason draws its amplest 
and most precious stores. It is open 
to the impression of all the objects 
which the world may offer it. These 
present themselves, and the emotion 
arises, making to the mind disclosure 
of itself, bringing out to its sight, with 
visible force and strong undoubted 
reality, powers which lie there often 
unknown, and always unmeasured till 
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the very act shows them forth in their 
native shape and proper dimensions. 
From this first strong movement, 
which, however, is not single, but may 
spread itself in great diversity of forms 
through the mind—from this first 
passive sway of emotion, the mind re. 
turns, and rises up in its strength to 
act on the object, either with power 
of will and desire to escape from it, or 
with power of will and desire to pos- 
sess and enjoy it. This power of feel- 
ing, of will, or of desire, is thus far no 
otherwise dependent on the intellec- 
tual mind than as the intellectual fa- 
culties mix in all its acts—conceiving 
and understanding the object, conceiv- 
ing and understanding the means to 
pursue or to fly from it. They act 
perfectly, and with great subtlety and 
force, but in mere subservience to 
passion—as a part of it, but separable 
from it. 

In all passion, we find two states 
perfectly distinct fron each other— 
the emotion arising from contempla- 
tion of the object, which is an affec- 
tion of pleasure and pain, and in which 
the mind may be passive merely; and, 
arising out of this, the movement of 
the mind to or from the object. There 
is also a third state, intimately con- 
nected with this last, and yet differing 
from it—the state of the will. 

The first point, then, is the suscep- 
tibility of impression and emotion. In 
some minds, this exists to a great ex-. 
tent, without producing strong exer- 
tion of the will. It is then properly 
called Sensibility, which regards sim- 
ply the capacity of being strongly and . 
deeply affected. However, Sensibility 
itself may be of very different charac- 
ters; as it may be quick and vivid, 
but transient; or its affections may 
be more calm, but deep and fixed. 
The susceptibility of great exhilara- 
tion of heart, for example, or of sud- 
den and passionate sorrow, is found 
under the first character. Under the 
second, deep and steadfast joy, which 
sustains in the mind no more, perhaps, 
than a calm bright serenity, and yet 
implies, not a tranquil indisposition 
to be affected, but an extreme and fine 
sensibility to pleasure. On the other 
hand, the same temper of mind may 
produce a settled and enduring melan- 
choly. This is the first affection in 
which the mind is nearly passive. 

Now, though we may regard those 
impressions on the Sensibility as given 
merely ip order to prepare and lead 
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on those movements of the will through 
which the mind is carried into action, 
which may be conceived as the ulti- 
mate purpose and proper end of those 
affections of pleasure and pain—yet, 
if the emotion should not reach to 
will, we by no means necessarily es- 
teem this falling short of its seemingly 
desired end, as a defect in the work- 
ing of the mind. On the contrary, the 
affections of the Sensibility are often 
very touching to us to contemplate, 
or beautiful, majestic, and sublime, 
when they reach not to the produc- 
tion of any purpose in the will ;—as 
the sorrow which is felt for those who 
mourn, when our sympathy can offer 
them nothing but its sorrow ;—as the 
grief of those who mourn the loss of 
that which they have loved, when 
their piety restrains all impatient 
murmuring at their own privation, and 
all vain longing towards that which 
is gone. Their grief, in its simplicity, 
is most affecting and beautiful. So 
the happiness of children, on whom 
joy falls like the sunshine, and passes 
away. Such, too, is the admiration 
we feel for characters of greatness, 
who, in the humility of our reve- 
rence, seem to us lifted up far above 
our imitation. In those instances, and 
numberless others that might be sup- 
posed, all that we see is, the first simple 
emotion strongly declared in the soul, 
but not passing on to the effects that 
naturally and properly arise out of the 
primary feeling. 

We have not room now to say more 
on this subject ; but the little we have 
said may, perhaps, serve to show, 
that in his vituperation of Sensibility, 
Mr Coleridge has either confined his 
consideration to the popular, and, 
we might say, vulgar meaning of 
the term; or that, if he had in his 
mind any reference to its proper and 
philosophical meaning, his. invective 
betrays a very imperfect knowledge 
of the essence and agency of this 
part of the constitution of our na- 
ture. 

. It would likewise appear, from the 
sneer at Sympathy in the long pas- 
sage now quoted, as well as from 
other more direct allusions elsewhere, 
that Mr Coleridge held very cheap 
the moral system of Adam Smith. 
But we suspect that, notwithstanding 
his too frequent expressions of slight 
towards what he and others of his 
school are pleased to call the Scotch 
Philosophy, neither he nor they are 


masters of the most important te. 
nets of any of our metaphysical mo. 
ralists. 

Sympathy is supposed by Dr Smith 
to act towards the production of Moral 
Sentiment in three ways:—First, by 
enabling us to judge others, viz.—by 
enabling us to put ourselves in the 
place of others, and thus to compare 
their conduct with what ours would 
be; upon which comparison we ap. 
prove or condemn. Secondly, by en- 
abling us to conceive the judgment 
which others make of us. Thirdly, by 
participation in the gratitude and re- 
sentment of those who are benefited or 
injured either by ourselves or others, 
On the first of these views, an obser- 
vation of a simple kind suggests itself, 
and has been made. If sympathy did 
no more towards the production of 
moral sentiment than to enable us to 
judge others by taking their place, it 
might be said that the doctrine would 
contain nothing at variance with any 
other theory of morality; since sym- 
pathy would then do no more than 
place us in the necessary situation for 
forming the judgment. The cause of 
our judgment would still have to be 
shown. When we imagine ourselves 
in the place of another, and conceive 
how we shouid act, and approve or 
condemn him accordingly, there must 
be some principle in our mind, not 
only determining our conception of 
how we should act, but determining 
also our satisfaction in that concep- 
tion, and this must be already a moral 
principle. This is the argument of Mr 
Stewart and Dr Brown, and would pro- 
bably occur to many other enquirers, 
as itis not unobvious. It does not ap- 
pear, however, on further considera- 
tion, entirely satisfactory. 

The object of Dr Smith is to set 
aside the idea of an independent, ori- 
ginal, moral principle, by showing that 
it is made up in many different ways; 
but he has not himself explained, as dis- 
tinctly as he might have done, the part 
which Sympathy takes, under his first 
head, in superseding an original prin- 
ciple. To understand him consistent- 
ly, we must explain the first point of 
his doctrine for ourselves. Thus :— 

When I place myself, in the situa- 
tion of another, and, conceiving my 
own conduct, find it to be in some es- 
sential point at variance with his, I 
feel a pain in the contemplation of his 
act. Now, this is not necessarily a 
pain of moral condemnation, but a 
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pain of repugnance and aversion. My 
own imaginary mode of action is grate. 
ful and satisfying to me; not original- 
ly (according to Dr Smith’s theory) 
by my understanding of moral right 
in it, but by the strong natural affec- 
tion, which, in my conceived situation, 
would, I must suppose, carry me to 
act in the manner I now conceive, with 
earnest desire and lively pleasure. It 
is the opposition of this man’s act, 
and, it is to be presumed, along with 
his act, his temper, to this my affec- 
tion, that is the cause of my pain in 
the first instance, and, in the next, of 
my aversion towards himself. This 
pain and dislike are not properly, in 
their origin, moral sentiment, but na- 
tural feeling. They are of the same 
kind, although, with respect to sub- 
jects of a higher order, as that pain 
and dislike with which we consider 


men, savages for instance, whose man-. 


ner of living is loathsome to us. There 
is, in this last case, no place for moral 
condemnation ; nothing but a strong, 
and indeed an invincible natural aver- 
sion. Now, according to Smith's the- 
ory, itis this natural pain and dislike 
with which we look upon acts and 
states of mind, contradicting strong 
inherent feelings of our own, that is 
meant to be represented to us as one 
of those elements, not originally, nor 
in themselves properly speaking moral, 
but which enter into and make up that 
variously-compounded feeling, or ra- 
ther system of feelings, to which, when 
completed, we give the name of moral 
sense, or conscience. 

Two things are very certain, with 
respect to the point of theory we have 
now been endeavouring to explain :— 
The first, that the natural feeling of 
which we have spoken does take place’; 
the other, that, on the whole, this na- 
tural feeling agrees with, strengthens 
and supports our moral judgment. 
The question is, whether we have, in 
the cases in which such a feeling must 
be acknowledged, besides this feeling, 
a distinct and peculiar principle of 
moral judgment. Grounds for the opi-. 
nion that we have, are ;—first, that 
there is one element of all moral judg- 
ment, which it appears not easy to 
deduce from such a feeling, namely, 
condemnation. We may find in it 
the grounds of dislike, disgust, ab- 
horrence, separation, rejection, ex- 
clusion, anger, scorn, hatred ; but the 
distinct and peculiar idea of right 
violated and consequent condemnation 
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— ideas evidently inseparable from 
an adverse judgment—and which, in 
fact, after all these adjunctive ideas 
of passion have been separated from 
it, remain as its essence—are not in- 
cluded in such a feeling, nor appear to 
be in any way deducible from it. 
Secondly, that it appears possible for 
us to entertain moral judgments in . 
direct opposition to the force of all 
such our natural feelings ; as, when 
we are occasionally called on to judge 
of acts which we feel it to have been 
impossible that we ourselves should 
have performed, which we do not 
contemplate without repugnance and 
fear, and which we are nevertheless 
compelled, even with dislike, to ac- 
knowledge to have been right, as we 
might possibly conceive a case of a 
father delivering up his son to justice, 
In like manner, on the other hand, 
our conscience will occasionally con- 
strain us to condemn acts which we 
cannot say that we ourselves, in the 
same situation, should not have done ; 
acts indicating no feelings which we 
do not recognise in ourselves, and 
with which by nature we are not 
strongly inclined to sympathize. Both 
these reasons appear to establish a 
decided distinction between our na- 
tural affections and our feelings, how- 
ever strong, and our moral principle. 

This part of Dr Smith’s argument, 
therefore, may be considered and an- 
swered in either of two ways.—Ei- 
ther, with Mr Stewart and Dr Brown, 
we may conceive him to have meant, 
that, having by sympathy placed our- — 
selves in the situation of another, and 
found that our conduct would coincide 
with, or differ from his, we therefore 
morally approve or condemn him— 
in which case, there is the logical de- 
fect in the argument which these wri- 
ters suppose, namely, that it presup- 
poses the principle which it undertakes 
to deduce, and represents that as cau- 
sing the judgment which merely pla- 
ces us in the situation for exercising 
it: Or it may be understood in the 
way in which we have now attempted 
to explain it, and it then seems to be 
liable to the two objections which we 
have made. We are inclined to think 
that Dr Smith has not treated this 
point so explicitly as to enable us to 
say with certainty which of the two 
views really represents his opinion. 
It is possible that he might not have 
examined it so closely as to make up 
his opinion with perfect distinctness 
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uponit. He may have even fluctuated 
between the two views. The theory 
of a writer is not always to be tried 
merely by the words in which he has 
given it. His book cannot contain all 
his thoughts. Nor is it, finally, to be 


considered altogether and merely as 
personal to him:—lIt is a suggestion 
in philosophy ; and it is allowable to 
philosophy to complete, in a specious 
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theory, what has been imperfectly 
presented to its author, previously to 
trying it. Admitting what has been 
said, the question arises (which we 
cannot now discuss), whether this dis. 
like is to be acknowledged as an ele- 
ment of a composite moral sense, or 
only as one of the supports, of which 
there are many, of native conscience, 
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Tue Sceptre in a maiden-hand, 

The reign of Beauty and of Youth, 

Awake to gladness all the land, 

And Love is Loyalty and Truth. 
Rule, Vicroria, rule the Free ; 
Hearts and hands we offer Thee. 


Not by the tyrant-law of might, 

But by the Grace of God, we own, 

And by the People’s Voice, thy right 

To sit upon thy Fathers’ throne.— 
Rule, Vicrorta, rule the Free ; 
Heaven defend and prosper Thee! 


Thee isles and continents obey, 
Kindreds and nations, nigh and far, 
Between the bound-marks of thy 
sway 
The Morning and the Evening Star.— 
Rule, Vicrorta, rule the Free, 
Millions rest their hopes on Thee. 


Sheffield. 


No Slave within thine empire breathe, 

Before thy steps oppression fly ; 

The Lamb and Lion play beneath 

The meek dominion of thine eye.— 
Rule, Victoria, rule the Free, 
Chains and fetters yield to Thee. 


With Mercy’s beams yet more benign, 
Light to thy realms in darkness send, 
Till none shall name a God but thine, 
None at an Idol-altar bend.— 
Rule, Vicrorta, rule the Free, 
Till they all shall pray for Thee. 


At home, abroad, by sea, on shore, 
Blessings on Thee and thine increase; 
The sword and cannon rage no more, 
The whole world hail Thee Queen of 
Peace !— 
Rule, Victoria, rule the Free, 
And the Almighty rule o’er Thee! 


JAMES MONTGOMERY, 
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